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Creative Destruction and Partial Obsolescence in 
American Economic Development* 


ITH the growing emphasis on structural change and Schumpe- 

terian innovation in economic development, the paradoxical 
concept “creative destruction” has come into wide use among econo- 
mists and economic historians. It is an appealing concept because it 
recalls the death and birth cycles of nature and various tribal myths 
of gods shuttling between ferocity and compassion.’ But the concept 
has been applied to economic situations rather casually. This paper 
suggests that “creative destruction” is not an apt description of the way 
dominant production methods succeeded one another in the United 
States from 1850 to 1914, even though the term is applied to this era 
more than to any other. Data are presented to show that apparently 
obsolete methods survived and grew in the face of novel competition. 
An explanation of the staying power of partially outdated production 
methods is attempted. 


According to Joseph A. Schumpeter, creative-destructive, innovating 
capitalism reached its purest form in the United States from about 1850 


*I am indebted to my colleagues Professors Frank C. Child, Thomas Mayer, and Max G. 
Mueller for suggestions and criticism. 

1 The rain-gods, Jupiter and Thor, once made fields grow and yet hurled their thunderbolts. 
Demeter, goddess of grain and harvests in Greece, every winter abandoned her daughter, Per- 
sephone, to Pluto, king of the multitudinous dead. The Hindu goddess Shakti is personified 
both as Uma, a smiling mother offering help to all creatures, and as Kali, goddess of floods, 
earthquakes, and epidemics, wearing a garland of skulls and shown in temple images with 
blood dripping from her mouth. 
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to 1914. The typical innovator of the period was “the man who put into 
practice a novel method of production.” * In his formal analysis Schum- 
peter almost always treated innovations as new aad less costly ways of 
making old goods.’ But creation began with destruction. Innovation 
“permanently deepens and widens the stream of real income, although 
in the first instance they spell disturbances, losses, and unemploy- 
ment.” * “. . . the history of the productive apparatus of the iron and 
steel industry from the charcoal furnace to our own type of furnace, 
or the history of power production from the overshot water wheel to 
the modern power plant (illustrate) the same process. . . . This pro- 
cess of Creative Destruction is the essential fact about capitalism. . . .”° 
When capitalism operates as it did in the United States during the nine- 
teenth century, entrepreneurs invest “under conditions that change 
or may change at any moment under the impact of new commodities 
and technologies,” and therefore any seemingly unethical practice 
“must be seen in its role in the perennial gale of creative destruction 
. . . as an attempt by those firms to keep on their feet, on ground that 
is slipping away from them. . . .” ® 

Before testing the validity of these statements, the term “creative des- 
truction” should be given some precision. With respect to technological 
change, it means a rate of obsolescense of unforeseen rapidity. A busi- 
ness is creatively destroyed if it goes bankrupt, if its capital values 
wither, because it has been rapidly outstripped by some other business 
using an innovation. Even innovating businessmen may be destroyed 
by others with superior innovations. On a larger scale an entire industry 
may become unexpectedly obsolete due to innovations in other indus- 
tries. Electric light may unexpectedly replace gas or kerosene. A rail- 
road may “unexpectedly” appear on the prairie one morning and 
destroy the stage coach business. If the rate of obsolescence could be 
foreseen at the time of investment, appropriate price, amortization, and 
reinvestment policies could be set to yield maximum profits and to keep 
owners solvent. Already established concerns must change their price 
and reinvestment policies whenever the rate of obsolescence changes. 


2 Joseph A. Schumpeter, “The Creative Response in Economic History,” The Journal of 
Economic History, VII (Nov. 1947), 154. 

3 Joseph A. Schumpeter, The Theory of Economic Development, Redvers Opie, trans. (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1934) pp. 129-136; Joseph A. Schumpeter, Business Cycles 
(2 vols., New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1939), 1, 130-57. 

4 Joseph A. Schumpeter, Capitalism, Socialism, and Democracy (2d. ed., New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1947), p. 68. 

5 Ibid., p. 83. 

6 Ibid., pp. 84, 88. 
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As long as innovations appear and spread gradually, no business need 
therefore be destroyed in the sense of bankruptcy and heavy losses. The 
word “destruction” does not even seem apt where operation at a re- 
duced rate of profits is possible. 

A number of issues could be raised at this point. The relationship 
between the longevity of capital and possible changes in the rate of 
obsolescence could be explored. How much must the rate of obsoles- 
cence increase to “destroy” an enterprise earning a given rate of profits 
under specified circumstances? Under what conditions would losses 
be smaller if an enterprise continued operating until the fixed capital 
were worn out? If losses can be minimized by declaring immediate 
bankruptcy, when would it pay others to buy the obsolete plant at a 
reduced price for making the same product? All of these are familiar 
questions to economists, and the manner of answering them need not 
be retraced here. 

Instead we shall confine ourselves to the following observation: Un- 
der most circumstances, it does not pay to expand production with 
an obsolete process nor the manufacture of equipment needed in such 
a process if its obsolete character is known. If a novel method has been 
introduced successfully on a commercial scale, if its success is widely 
known, and if the requisite skills and commodities can be bought by 
other investors at comparable rates, further investment in an obsolete 
process is highly improbable. 

The statistics of the following sections will show that in power pro- 
duction, ferrous metallurgy, and other industries, production with 
apparently obsolete processes did expand from 1850 to 1914. But first it 
should be noted that such expansion is possible under various circum- 
stances. Most commonly, the novel process or product that constitutes an 
innovation may be qualitatively different from the process or product 
which is replaced. A novel process, on the one hand, may require a 
different combination of inputs. A novel product, on the other, may be 
more suited for some uses of the old product and less suited for others. 
In an expanding economy, such as the American from 1850 to 1914, 
demand for qualitatively different commodities may expand simul- 
taneously. Moreover, in a large country, climatic and geological differ- 
ences, transportation costs, and occasionally market imperfections lead 
to relative price differences among the inputs of a production process. 
Asa result plants serving different regions may adopt different produc- 
tion methods. A novel process may not be superior for all regions. 

But do innovations capable of creative destruction always involve 
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qualitative differences? An innovation capable of forcing obsolete com- 
petition out of business cannot be identical to what is obsolete, nor can 
it be novel in every way. The least destruction may be expected from 
an entirely novel product in shape and function, made out of previously 
unknown or useless materials, in a unique production process involving 
previously unknown skills and tools. This entirely unique innovation 
would probably destroy no one rival because it vies with everything in 
general. It deprives many other industries of small fractions of their cus- 
tomers and their factors of production, but none of all. Such an innova- 
tion is hard to visualize in this interrelated world, although Adam, 
Robinson Crusoe, and other qualified observers have noted, “there ain’t 
nothing like a dame.” 

In addition to the complete novelty at one end of the scale, the spec- 
trum of rivalry includes the inadequate alternative, the partial equiva- 
lent, the cheap imitation, and the outrageous copy. At the far end is 
the case of two companies producing a homogeneous commodity by 
indistinguishable production methods on the same floor of a building 
and selling it by identical sales techniques. Barring increasing returns 
to scale, these two are not in a position to destroy one another creatively, 
that is, in a way that benefits the community. 

Since innovations in production methods almost always involve qual- 
itative changes, they seldom mean more than partial destruction of 
an older industry or industrial sector. Even dramatically unexpected 
obsolescence is not likely to destroy the most efficient and well-located 
firms. In a rapidly growing economy, innovations may simply reduce 
the rate of growth in the (partially) obsolete sectors. A multi-purpose 
product or process may lose a part of its market to an innovation; but 
the growth of demand in the remaining markets, in which it is not 
obsolete or protected by market imperfections, may offset the loss. In- 
deed, such evidence as is available for the growth of competing pro- 
duction methods in the United States between 1850 and 1914 indicates 
that over-all economic expansion usually, but not always, offsets the 
destructive potential of innovations. 


IT 


In the generation of power for manufacturing, steam engines sur- 
passed water wheels and turbines owned by factories during the 1860's. 
By 1914, 8.6 times as much factory-generated power came from steam 
engines as from water wheels and turbines. In the meantime, another 
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source of competition appeared: central power stations selling electricity 
to manufacturers. By 1914 purchased electric power already amounted 
to 2.1 times the horsepower capacity of manufacturer-owned water 
power installations. In fact, water power even exceeded internal com- 
bustion engines as prime movers in manufacturing by only 85 per cent. 
It would appear that firms using their own water power installations 
or at least the manufacturers who supplied their equipment were being 
creatively destroyed. 

Quite the opposite occurred. The capacity of and the demand for such 
installations grew from 1869 to 1914. Every census of manufacturers 
indicates an increase. By 1914, capacity was 62 per cent larger than in 
1869. As a matter of fact, the average annual rate of growth was higher 
during the last twenty-five years of the period than during the first 
twenty years. From 1869 to 1889 the compound growth rate was 0.5 
per cent annually, and from 1889 to 1914 the rate was 1.5 per cent. The 
acceleration was largely due to those manufacturers who bought water 
wheels and turbines to generate electricity. In 1914 manufacturers still 
generated more electricity of their own than they bought from electric 
power companies. 

Table 1 shows the annual capacity of different types of power sources 
in 1869, 1889, and 1914 in the United States. The last three columns 
give the average annual compound rates of growth between these dates. 
As significant as the increasing use of water power is the expansion in 
factory-owned steam engines during 1889-1914 in the face of rapidly 
growing competition from electric central power stations. During the 
last five years of the period (1909-1914) manufacturer-owned steam 
power capacity still grew by 11 per cent, an absolute amount of 1,482,- 
000 horsepower, while the volume of purchased electric power more 
than doubled, growing from 1,749,000 horsepower to 3,918,000. 

The steady increase in capacity of manufacturer-owned water power 
installations from the Civil War until the early 1g00’s suggests that such 
equipment was not entirely obsolete. It had qualities that made it su- 
perior for certain purposes and for areas like New England that are 
remote from coal but well-supplied with water power sites. In New 
England its use doubled from 1869 to 1914, an increase that was relatively 
and absolutely the highest east of the Mississippi. Of eleven industries 
separately reported in the Census of Manufactures of 1905, only four 
showed decreases in manufacturer-owned water power capacity from 
1869 to 1904. Three of these were agricultural machinery, flour and 
grist mill products, and lumber and timber products—industries which 
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TABLE I 


SOURCES OF POWER IN MANUFACTURING AND RATES OF GROWTH, 1869-1914 





Annual Generating Capacity Average Annual Rate of Growth 
(thousands of horsepower) (per cent) 





1869 1889 61914 1869-1889 1889-1914 1869-1914 





Water wheels and turbines® 1,130 1,255 1,826 0.5 1.5 1.1 
Steam engines and turbines 1,216 4,581 15,682 6.9 5.0 5.8 
Electric power, total — 16 8,848 — — 





Generated by manufacturer d 4,930 
Bought from other sources d 3,918 





Internal combustion engines 9 992 
Other + 130 








Total? 2,346 5,850 22,548 4.8 











@Does not include prime movers used by electric power companies to generate electricity 
for manufacturers but does include those used by the manufacturer himself for this purpose. 

> While total capacity increased from 1889 to 1914, the number of installations declined 
from 23,000 to 18,000. 

©Includes' capacity of generators attached to prime movers used by manufacturers and 
therefore capacity already included as water and steam power is counted again. The Census 
Bureau in 1899 and later classified capacity of power companies, etc., selling current to manu- 
facturers as “rented.’” However, no distinction was made in 1889. From 1899 to 1914 such 
“rented” capacity increased at an average annual rate of 22.7 per cent and manufacturer-owned 
capacity at a rate of 20.2 per cent. Breakdowns of manufacturer-owned capacity with respect 
to steam, water, and internal combustion prime movers were not published. 

@Not available. 

€ Because of the difficulty of eliminating double-counting involving manufacturers’ prime 
movers used for generating electricity and because of the ambiguity of the concept of “other” 
sources of power, the figures for total horsepower capacity and growth are less meaningful 
than those for the specific categories. For 1914 the electric power generated by the manufac- 
turing enterprises themselves was simply subtracted from what would otherwise have been 
the total. The figure for 1889 has also been adjusted, but it cannot be supposed that any of 
these figures are more than approximations. 
Source: U. S. Census Bureau, Abstract of the Census of Manufactures: 1914 (Washington, 
D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1917), p. 491. 


had migrated to the Great Lakes area, a region with few water power 
sites. The fourth industry was the manufacture of iron and steel which 
grew on top of the coal fields, in the area where steam power would 
be cheaper than anywhere else. The use of water power also increased 
on balance for the industries which were not reported separately in 
the census." 


7 Bureau of the Census, Census of Manufactures: 1905, Part IV (Washington, D. C., Gov- 
ernment Printing office, 1908), pp. 622-25. 
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The development of electric motors and generators during this 
period was, of course, complementary to the use of water power. Trans- 
mission of power by chains, belts, gears, and shafts had always been 
awkward and had often given an advantage to steam engines which 
could be located more efficiently within a factory. On the other hand, 
steam engines had higher operating costs, particularly for small scale 
and intermittent use. When water power could be converted to electric 
power, its competitive position improved. Steam power was also con- 
verted to electricity within factories, but having been less handicapped 
by older transmission methods, it was now less improved by new meth- 
ods. 


Ill 


In iron and steel production, the other industry specifically men- 
tioned by Schumpeter, complementarity similarly overshadowed crea- 
tive destruction. Charcoal blast furnaces were not in turn succeeded by 
anthracite and coke furnaces. Rather, all three types of pig iron pro- 
duction expanded simultaneously for over half a century. After 1839, 
the year when both anthracite and coke furnaces achieved commercial 
success in the United States, sixteen years elapsed before anthracite 
furnaces outproduced charcoal furnaces, and thirty-six years before coke 
furnaces passed anthracite. The rates of growth of different types of pig 
iron production from 1855-1860 to 1885-1890 are shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2. 


GROWTH OF PIG IRON PRODUCTION, 1855-1860 TO 1885-1890 





Average Annual Production 
(thousands of short tons) Average Annual Rate of Growth 





Fuel Used in 
Blast Furnace 1855-1860 1885-1890 (per cent) 





Charcoal 5 564 2.0 
Anthracite 428 2,031 5.3 
Coke and other 
bituminous coal 79 4,767 14.7 











Source: James M. Swank, History of the Manufacture of Iron in All Ages (2d. ed., Philadelphia: 
The American Iron and Steel Association, 1892), p. 376. 


The introduction of new types of fuel did not generally render old 
furnaces obsolete, partly because furnaces could be adapted to new 
fuels. Converting to anthracite from charcoal primarily required the 
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addition of a hot blast stove. Coke contained impurities that made its 
behavior in a furnace unpredictable, but it did not require a hot blast. 
If an intensive blast was used nevertheless, large-scale pig iron produc- 
tion at low cost became possible. However, as Professor Louis Hunter 
has shown in a classic article, early American coke-smelted pig iron 
was adequate for rails but, because of its impurities, not sufficiently 
strong or malleable to meet the requirements of blacksmiths.® As agri- 
culture and railways expanded simultaneously, so did charcoal-smelt- 
ing and coke-smelting. 

The commercial introduction of the Bessemer process in the United 
States in 1867 had consequences which on the surface appear like crea- 
tive destruction. Bessemer steel was at first used primarily for rails, and 
it unquestionably rendered iron rails obsolete. The production of iron 
rails increased for only five more years, until 1872, and after ten years, 
in 1877, it fell behind the production of steel rails. From 1868-1870 
to 1888-1890 iron rail production declined at an average annual rate of 
17.0 per cent.” 

But were any iron works creatively destroyed because of the unex- 
pected obsolescence of their most important product? In the first place, 
it appears unlikely that the obsolescence was a total surprise in 1867. 
In Europe Henry Bessemer, with the help of Robert Mushet and G. F. 
Goransson, had overcome his problems by 1858. His process was widely 
acclaimed as successful. As early as 1864, Bessemer steel had been made 
experimentally in the United States, and only a patent controversy de- 
layed commercial production. If anything, too much obsolescence was 
expected. When a Cincinnati manufacturer introduced a mechanical 
puddler around 1870, it was installed at comparatively few iron works. 
Ironmasters expected the Bessemer converters to replace almost all 
puddling furnaces and thus missed the chance for saving about four 
dollars per ton of iron for over twenty years. The number of puddling 
furnaces did not begin a permanent decline until 1892.”° 

Moreover, the first Bessemer converters were generally added to es- 
tablished iron works. Bessemer steel could be rolled on existing equip- 
ment without much difficulty. The first steel rails were rolled by the 


8 Louis C. Hunter, “Influence of the Market upon Technique in Western Pennsylvania up 
to 1860,” Journal of Economic and Business History, 1, (Feb. 1929), 241-81. 

9 James M. Swank, History of the Manufacture of Iron in All Ages (2d. ed., Philadelphia: 
The American Iron and Steel Association, 1892), pp. 415, 440. 

10 Victor S. Clark, History of Manufactures in the United States (3 vols., Washington, D. C., 
Carnegie Institution, 1929), II, 79, 260. 
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Cambria Iron Company on a conventional train of rolls in August 
1867."* 

Finally, and most significantly, while the production of rolled iron 
rails declined, the demand for wrought iron products increased sufhi- 
ciently to result in a net increase in rolled iron output, averaging 3.9 
per cent annually from 1868-1870 to 1888-1890. Thus, as shown in 
Table 3, rolled iron production more than doubled in twenty years. 
The Bessemer process allowed a drastic reduction in costs, but it did not 
produce steel of sufficiently uniform quality for many purposes. Its com- 
petition with wrought iron was limited and with cast iron negligible. 

If there was an innovation capable of wreaking creative destruction 
in the iron and steel industry, it would appear to be the open hearth 
process. With lower expenditures per ton on materials and equipment 


TABLE 3. 


BESSEMER STEEL, ROLLED IRON, AND RAIL PRODUCTION, 1868-70 TO 1888-1890 





Average Annual Production Average Annual Rate of Growth 
(thousands of short tons) (per cent) 





1868-1870 1888-1890 





Bessemer rails 17 1,779 
Other Bessemer steel 4 1,630 





Bessemer steel, total 21 3,409 








Iron rails 556 13 
Other rolled iron 648 2,593 7.4 











Rolled iron, total 1,205 2,606 3.9 











Source: James M. Swank, History of the Manufacture of Iron in All Ages, pp. 440, 512, 414-15. 


than required by the Bessemer process, an open hearth furnace could 
produce steel of higher quality. After the development of a mechanical 
charging device around 18go0, labor costs fell below those of Bessemer 
steel for most purposes. Moreover, these advantages could be attained 
with less relative capacity. A Bessemer plant could operate profitably 
only at a rate of 2,000 tons per week or more. It was possible to design 
efficient open hearths with a weekly capacity of less than 1,000 tons.” 
Open hearth steel, however, competed not only with Bessemer steel 
and wrought iron, but also with cast iron and crucible steel. By the 


11 Swank, Iron in All Ages, p. 413. 
12 Clark, History of Manufactures, II, 68-69. 
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1890’s open hearth steel was replacing Bessemer steel in tinplate and 
structural shapes and taking the place of crucible steel in a variety of 
machine parts and tools. 

Nevertheless, decades passed before open hearth expansion led to 
Bessemer and crucible steel declines. After commercial open hearth pro- 
duction began at South Boston in 1870, Bessemer steel production grew 
for another forty-two years, and crucible steel for thirty-nine years. 
Even after the introduction of the basic process and various other open 
hearth refinements, Bessemer steel production continued to grow be- 
cause it was found more convenient for making such products as nails 
and barbed wire. From 1886-1890 to 1910-1914 average annual produc- 
tion rose by 203 per cent. Crucible steel maintained an advantage over 
the open hearth in the manufacture of fine springs, high grade tools, 
and cutlery. Its production during the period rose by 72 per cent, as 
shown in Table 4. Once more, partial obsolescence was consistent with 
growth in an expanding economy. 


TABLE 4 


BESSEMER, OPEN HEARTH, CRUCIBLE, AND OTHER STEEL PRODUCTION, 
1870 TO 1914 





Average Annual Production Average Annual Rate of Growth 
(thousands of short tons) (per cent) 





1870-1874 1886-1890 1870-1874 
1870-1874 1886-1890 1910-1914 to to to 
1886-1890 1910-1914 1910-1914 





Open hearth 3.5 390 20,532 34.3 18.0 24.2 
Bessemer 114 3,211 9,734 23.2 4.9 11.8 
Electric _ _ 34 _ -- == 
Crucible and 
miscellaneous 39 74 127 4.0 2:3 3.0 











Total Steel 157 3,685 30,427 21.8 9.2 14.1 





Sources: James M. Swank, History of the Manufacture of Iron in All Ages, pp. 414, 425, 511; 
Iron Age, XCVI (Aug. 12, 1915), 367. 


With respect to the unexpectedness of obsolescence, it should be 
noted that the open hearth process of making steel, like the Bessemer 
process, was brought to the United States several years after success had 
been achieved in Europe. The lag for the original Siemens-Martin pro- 
cess was four years, which were followed by two years of experiment 
and failure by some firms before a successful furnace was established 
in 1870. A nine-year lag, from 1877 to 1886, followed the development 
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in Britain of the Thomas-Gilchrist basic process. Regular commercial 
production began in 1888. 


IV 


In other industries and branches of industries this pattern was re- 
peated over and over. The old and the new, or two competing innova- 
tions, grew side by side for decades. Qualitative differences outweighed 
competitive similarities. Old-fashioned coal and new-fangled petroleum 
were both sources of heat, light, and mechanical power. From 1870- 
1874 to 1910-1914, petroleum production grew at an average annual 
rate of 9.0 per cent, and coal production at a rate of 6.1 per cent.’* Cop- 
per and aluminum are both characterized by resistance to corrosion, 
excellent conductivity of heat and electricity, and good alloying prop- 
erties. After Hall and Heroult discovered the continuous electrolytic 
reduction process in 1886, aluminum production grew at a prodigious 
rate. From 1886-1890 to 1910-1914 the average annual increase was 
35.4 per cent. Nevertheless, copper production expanded even more 
rapidly in terms of tons by growing 7.4 per cent annually.’* In the cot- 
ton textile industry ring spinning machines were introduced with 
commercial success during the 1830’s. Unlike the alternate twisting and 
winding of spinning mules, ring spinning was a continuous process. 
It could produce a spool of thread of higher quality faster and with 
less power. Yet the companies making or using spinning mules were 
not destroyed. On the contrary, the number of mule spindles increased 
for another six decades. The highest number was recorded by the cen- 
sus for 1899.”* 

From Eli Whitney’s muskets to clocks, reapers, sewing machines, 
typewriters, electric motors, and Model T Fords, the innovations that 
made possible rapid production of interchangeable mechanisms were 
mostly of American origin. The high-speed, automatic, and universal 
lathes, grinders, and milling machines were American inventions. As 
early as the 1850’s interchangeable manufacturing was known as “the 
American System” in Europe, and even Britain imported American 
machinery for its armories.’* But the innovators were creative without 


13 Arthur F. Burns, Production Trends in the United States since 1870 (New York: Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, 1934), pp. 288-01. 

14 [bid., pp. 288-89, 300-01. 

15U. S. Census Bureau, Census of Manufactures: 1914, Part Il (Washington, D. C.: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1919), p. 37. 

16 Charles H. Fitch, “Report on the Manufactures of Interchangeable Mechanism,” Report 
on the Manufactures of the United States, U. S. Census office, Tenth Census, 1880 (Washington, 
D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1883), pp. 3-4. 
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being destructive, in part, because obsolescence was an expected routine. 
On the one hand, according to a British observer in 1876, it was 
“thought folly to waste material and labor in securing a little extra 
advantage in the operation of a machine which it is expected must 
soon make way for another.” On the other hand, there was “a shameful 
copying of everything which reaches a successful sale.” 77 But even in 
metal-working, obsolete methods could survive: 


In general, however, workmanship in America is a strange mixture of the most 
accurate and the most imperfect fitting which can be seen anywhere in the world 

. in two works, perhaps within a few minutes walk of each other, there may 
be produced work so different as to serve as examples of practice separated by 
fifty years of progress.1® 


The new did not thoroughly replace the tested but obsolete in metal- 
working machinery, nor did competing innovations necessarily elimi- 
nate all but one. For example, high-speed grinding machines using 
abrasives appeared almost simultaneously with high-speed metal cut- 
ting tools. Yet, because of an important qualitative difference, one did 
not make the other superfluous. Grinding wheels could not be used 
for profiling because a profiled grinding wheel cannot traverse and 
thus neutralize wear and maintain accuracy. 

Additional supporting cases and growth rates could be cited, but 
doing so would appear both tedious and unnecessary. The case does 
not have to rest exclusively on its mass of direct evidence. It follows 
partly from the simple propositions mentioned above that the Ameri- 
can economy was expanding rapidly from 1850 to 1914, that in an ex- 
panding economy the demand for a large number of qualitatively dif- 
ferent commodities can expand, and that innovations involve qualita- 
tive differences. However, neither the evidence presented so far, nor 
these three propositions make an airtight case. Demand does not expand 
for all kinds of equipment, and the qualitative differences among some 
innovations are bound to be negligible. Consequently, a rapid contrac- 
tion of production of obsolete products or a decline in the use of obso- 
lete methods must have followed some innovations. The importance 
of these exceptions can be judged by the following cases which, in ad- 
dition to the decline of iron rails, were the best evidence found in sup- 
port of the creative destruction hypothesis. 

Primarily because of the introduction of the rotary kiln, the output 


17 Engineering, XXI (June 2, 1876), 454. 
18 Engineering, XXI (May 26, 1876), 3. 
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of portland cement increased from 1880-1884 to 1910-1914 at an aver- 
age annual rate of 26.3 per cent, while non-portland cement decreased 
at a rate of 3.8 per cent. Non-portland cement increased at an average 
rate of 5.9 per cent for eighteen years, until 1898-1902, and then de- 
creased at a rate of 16.7 per cent.’® 

The Bethlehem Iron Company (later the Bethlehem Steel Company) 
in 1893 designed and built the world’s largest steam hammer, one that 
could deliver a blow of 125 tons. Within three years it was rendered 
obsolete by hydraulic forging presses which allowed greater precision 
with less maintenance. The loss did not ruin the company.” 

In 1895, George Draper and Sons of Hopedale, Massachusetts, intro- 
duced the automatic bobbin-changing Northrop loom. It cost three 
times as much as a common power loom but reduced labor costs by one 
quarter. For ten years the Northrop loom did not reduce appreciably 
the sales of other looms. After that it eliminated practically all other 
plain-goods looms.” 

Around 1870 various devices for wool spinning jacks called “op- 
erators” appeared. They were designed to make the back and forth 
movement free of manual control. Within a decade these attachments 
were rendered obsolete by the woolen mule which incorporated the 
mechanism in the structure of the jack. The first woolen mules had 
been imported from Britain as early as 1865.”* 

An automatic screw-making machine was patented in 1871 by Francis 
Curtis and introduced commercially by Henry Devens of Brattleboro, 
Vermont. The machine involved a cam shaft with disks operating draw 
bars to turn the body of the screw, cut it off, slot it, finish the head, and 
eject it into a pan. It was adopted by several manufacturers, including 
the Springfield Armory and the Wheeler and Wilson Sewing Machine 
Company. Within five years, however, it was entirely obsolete. Christo- 
pher Spencer of Hartford, Connecticut, in 1874 had invented an au- 
tomatic turret lathe that was faster, more accurate, more versatile, and 


19 Burns, Production Trends in the United States, pp. 290-93. 

20 Bulletin of the American Iron and Steel Association, XXXVI (May 10, 1902), 65. 

21 William F. Draper, Recollections of a Varied Career (Boston: Little Brown and Com- 
pany, 1908); Thomas R. Navin, Jr., “Innovation and Management Policies, The Textile 
Machinery Industry: Influence of the Market on Management,” Bulletin of the Business His- 
torical Society, XXIV (Mar. 1950), 15-30; Thomas R. Navin, Jr., The Whitin Machine Works 
Since 1831, A Textile Machinery Company in an Industrial Village (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1950), pp. 273-79. 

22 Arthur H. Cole, The American Wool Manufacture (2 vols., Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1926), II, 88-91. i 
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which required less labor per screw.”* The Curtis machine had no qual- 
itative distinctions which might have saved it. 

It is probable that with respect to manufacturing methods during the 
nineteenth century, better examples of creative destruction than these 
five cases cannot be found. Losses through unexpected obsolescence 
occurred only rarely, and when they did occur they usually involved 
highly specialized devices. Being specialized, these devices lacked the 
alternate uses which might have retained for them a more limited but 
still growing market. At the same time their unexpected obsolescense 
was of relatively low significance for the rest of the economy. The 
growth and decline of special-purpose loom attachments had fewer 
repercussions than the growth or decline of steam power, electricity, 
Bessemer and open hearth steel, anthracite coal, petroleum, copper, 
aluminum, interchangeable manufacturing, and other multiple purpose 
products or processes. 


V 


Innovations lead to net losses among firms committed to older prod- 
ucts or methods only if obsolescence occurs with unforeseen rapidity. 
If innovations involve significant qualitative changes, the older prod- 
ucts may not be obsolete for all uses at all locations. Indeed, demand 
for some uses can expand at a sufficient pace to allow a net growth for 
what is partially obsolete. The records of production growth in the 
United States during the period 1850-1914 indicate that far-reaching 
novelties in production methods transformed the economy but that 
apparently obsolete methods survived and grew for decades, though at 
a reduced rate. 

To salvage the legend of creative destruction one could maintain 
that “destruction” refers, not to an absolute decline in production and 
profits, but merely to a reduced rate of growth. In this case, destroyed 
profits or losses would not appear in red ink on actual ledgers but exist 
only as hypothetical earnings that might have been if obsolescence, 
expected or unexpected, had not occurred. This approach has some 
merit, but it involves a curious difficulty. The rate of growth generally 
declines faster for new than for old products. Precisely because they 

23 Guy Hubbard, “The Development of Machine Tools in New England,” American Ma- 
chinist, LX1 (July 21, 1924), 197-98; Joseph Wickham Roe, English and American Tool 
Builders (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1916), pp. 176 ff.; Carl W. Mitman, “Christopher 


Spencer,” Dictionary of American Biography, (20 vols., New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1929), XVII, 446-47. 
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are new, innovations can begin with a rate of expansion that cannot 
be maintained.” If creative destruction is tied to the declining rate of 
growth, therefore, one would find that among industries the young are 
dying faster than the aged. Thus the creation of a more paradoxical 
interpretation of creative destruction destroys that term’s simplicity, 
clarity, and Schumpeterian charm. 


W. Pauw StrassMANN, Michigan State University 


24 Cf. Burns, Production Trends in the United States, pp. 140-45. 





Japanese Capital Formation: The Role of 
the Public Sector* 


SSESSING the role of government in economic development in 

situations where public an. private sectors coexist is extremely 
difficult. The nature of modern government is so complex and its activi- 
ties are so broad, that a clear statement of “influence” or “impact” on 
a national economy becomes almost impossible. Interpretations of 
Japanese economic history illustrate these problems vividly. Few scholars 
have dealt with the issue explicitly, and those that have seem unable 
to reach clear conclusions. 

The historical facts are well known. After the Meiji Restoration in 
1868, the Japanese Government embarked on an active industrialization 
program. Until the 1880's it engaged in direct production, mainly the 
operation of pilot factories which, it was hoped, would act as an in- 
spiration to private enterprise. After this policy was discontinued, the 
government confined itself to more orthodox activities. It operated 
some factories—mainly arsenals—and trading monopolies, ran the rail- 
roads and communications, engaged in a variety of building and public 
works, and operated a central bank. At the same time, the government’s 
indirect connections with the private sector probably increased through- 
out the period, partly by intimate relations with the zazbatsu firms, and 
partly because of the over-all willingness of the Japanese people to carry 
out and be identified with government policy.’ 


*I am indebted to Professors Richard E. Caves, David S. Landes, Choh-Ming Li, Gregory 
Grossman, Thomas C. Smith, and William W. Lockwood for many constructive suggestions. 
I should also like to thank the Institute of Economic Research of Hitotsubashi University for 
its nonpareil hospitality, and acknowledge my great debt to Mr. Koichi Emi, who helped with 
the research which made this paper possible. In part, this research was financed by the Com- 
mittee on Economic Growth of the Social Science Research Council. 

1“Government, through national policy, of course dug the channels within which it was 
profitable for enterprise to flow, but more by determining directions and gross measures and 
by providing a nutritive milieu than by direct executions and decisions. The economy served 
state policy as faithfully as it did, it seems, because the Japanese shared in a remarkable con- 
sensus with the bureaucrats and oligarchs the convictions that state power and national welfare 
are indeed overriding goods, and that they can be maintained only through unity of effort 
led by competent authority.” John C. Pelzel, “The Small Industrialist in Japan,” Explorations 
in Entrepreneurial History, VIL (December 1954), 81. 
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Everyone seems to agree that the Japanese Government played an 
important role through the 1880’s when it acted as a large-scale direct 
producer. There is less unanimity about the ensuing phase, although 
scholars generally support the view that government influence was 
widely felt throughout the economy. Most of the opinions are not 
backed by macroeconomic facts, and one can believe almost what one 
chooses, leaning either toward one extreme or the other.” 

If a problem in economic history can be meaningfully quantified, 
analysis is greatly facilitated. A real difficulty, therefore, is the fact that 
it is not possible to quantify the impact of a multifaceted institution 
like government except in a very limited or narrow manner. Govern- 
ment in Japan exercised its influence directly and indirectly throughout 
the economy. Obviously most indirect measures—such as commercial 
or social policy—lie outside the realm of unambiguous quantification. 
A greater obstacle is created by the impossibility at times of distinguish- 
ing direct and indirect effects. Central-government subsidies to manu- 
facturers are a good example. How can one evaluate the effect of a 
subsidy of, say ¥ 100,000 to a Mitsubishi shipyard? If it is taken only at 
face value, an understatement will almost certainly be the result. A 
subsidy is an official vote of confidence in an enterprise. It may mean 
additional investment funds from private sources, better banking 
accommodations, and perhaps even a larger share of the private market.’ 

Using the techniques of macroeconomic measurement, one can take 
a quantitative look at one of the most important functions of govern- 
ment: investment. Investment is one of the key variables in all modern 
economic analysis, and a clear conception of Japanese government in- 
vestment and its place in total domestic investment should help in 
formulating some basic conclusions. How should government invest- 
ment be defined? This is in itself a matter of some controversy. My 
definition is in part shaped by the raw data, the yearly closed account 


2In English, the best general statement and description of the problem can be found in 
William W. Lockwood, The Economic Development of Japan: Growth and Structural 
Change, 1868-1938 (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1954), ch. x. See also E. Herbert 
Norman, Japan’s Emergence as a Modern State (New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1940); G. C. Allen, A Short Economic History of Modern Japan (London: George Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd., 1945); Harold G. Moulton, Japan: An Economic and Financial Appraisal (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: The Brookings Institution, 1931); Thomas C. Smith, Political Change and 
Industrial Development in Japan: Government Enterprise, 1868-1880 (Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1955). A most illuminating discussion will also be found in G. E. Hubbard, 
Eastern Industrialization and its Effect on the West, with Special Reference to Great Britain 
and Japan (London: Oxford University Press, 1935). Of all the works cited Hubbard's views 
are closest to my own. 

3 See Carl Kaysen, “On Defining a Subsidy,” Pudlic Policy, 1V (1953), 3-10. 
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budgets, from which I derive yearly investment expenditures. Sums 
spent on construction and producers’ durables form the basic investment 
outlays, and the main items are listed in Table 1.4 


TABLE I 


CAPITAL FORMATION: LIST OF ITEMS 


I. Government Capital Formation 

A. Central Government Construction 
1. Building 
2. Public works 
3. Agricultural Construction 
. Shrine and Cultural Construction 
. Natural Disaster Reconstruction 
. Military Construction 
. Transportation 

B. Local Government Construction 
1. Building 
2. Public Works 
3. Agricultural Construction 
4. Public Utilities 

C. Central Government Investment in Durabie Equipment 
1. Furniture and Fixtures 
2. Machinery and Tools 
3. Transportation Equipment 
4. Military Equipment 

D. Local Government Investment in Durable Equipment 
1. Furniture and Fixtures 
2. Machinery and Tools 
3. Transportation Equipment 


Il. Private Capital Formation 
A. Nonfarm Residential Construction 
B. Nonresidential Construction 
1. Commercial Construction 
2. Factory Construction 
3. Electrical Construction 
4. Private Railway Construction 
5. Private School Construction 
C. Investment in Producers’ Durable Equipment 
1. Engines and Turbines 
. Industrial Machinery and Equipment 
. Electrical Machinery and Equipment 
. Transportation Equipment 
. Optical, Scientific, and Office Instruments 
. Others 
D. Investment in Inventories 


4 For more detailed definitions and a discussion of the sources refer to the Appendix. 
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“Military durables” are at first included in both construction and 
equipment. To some this may appear dubious, since military equipment 
does not itself increase domestic productive capacity. But this is too 
narrow a view of the problem. Military investment has a multiplier 
and accelerator effect, and its impact on heavy industry must be pro- 
found. Furthermore, we are here attempting to gauge (in one sense) 
the economic weight of government. Investment in arms must be one 
of the components of that weight. Nevertheless, there is a good deal 
to be said on the other side of the argument. For the civilian economy, 
military investments may have competitive and deterrent aspects, and 
therefore results are present in two forms: including and excluding 
military investments. 

In order to follow the discussion of public and private investment 
which follows, it must be noted that these two series were not calculated 
in the same way. Government investment is taken from government 
purchases or production of investment items, for example, buildings 
and machines. Private investment is based on production or stock data. 
The private sector disposed of its production in a variety of ways: it 
used the commodities itself, sold commodities to government, or ex- 
ported goods. Therefore in the normal case, where government is not 
a direct producer, total private investment becomes a residual, as fol- 
lows: total production of capital goods—government purchases—ex- 
ports + imports = private investment.” 

Let us look at Table 2 which comprises entries for fifty years, from 
1889 to 1938. Various comparisons of public and private investment are 
calculated, based on five-year moving totals centered on the year op- 
posite which the entry appears. Five-year moving totals were used to 
bring out the trend values with greater clarity. 

The over-all results of the table are easy to summarize. From 1889 to 
1938, gross investment averaged 14.7 per cent of NNP. On the whole, 
there appears to be a gradual increase in the proportion of national 
income that was invested. An obvious spurt in investment is seen from 


5 This method of comparing public and private investment tends, perhaps, to understate 
the role of private enterprise. Government purchases were produced by private firms and de- 
pended on the ability of the private sector to deliver the needed commodities. I have, of 
course, no intention of depreciating the undoubtedly important role of private enterprise in 
Japanese development. On the other hand, the entrepreneurial tasks of private business must 
have been significantly altered by large government purchases of durable goods. 

For my present purposes, the role of government in economic development is shown by 
its contributions to civilian and military capital formation. A number of alternative formula- 
tions could perhaps be quantified, such as government demand for goods and services or 
government demand for the output of heavy industry. 
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TABLE 2 


A COMPARISON OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE INVESTMENT 
(Percentages Based on Five-Year Moving Totals) 


(1)9 (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
(2)-(3) Gov. 
Total Govt. Govt.Non-  Mil.I/ Total (1)-(6) 
Total Govt. I/ Mil. I/ mil. 1/ Total Govt.I/ Priv. 1/ 
1/NNP Total I Total I Total I Govt. I NNP NNP 
8.8 40.2 9.5 30.7 23.5 3.5 5:3 
9.7 36.4 8.7 27.7 19.4 3.5 6.2 
11.2 33.3 7.2 26.1 16.0 ayy 75 
10.5 38.2 11.8 26.4 31.0 4.0 6.5 
9.5 43.8 15.2 28.6 34.6 4.1 5.4 
8.3 53.0 19.2 33.8 36.2 4-4 3.9 
8.9 63.5 26.7 36.8 42.1 5.6 3.3 
8.3 71.0 33-2 37.8 46.8 5.9 2.4 
8.6 74.8 34-4 40.4 45.9 6.5 a2 
69.5 31.1 38.4 44.7 7.0 3.1 
9.8 71.3 30.7 40.6 43.0 7.0 2.8 
8.9 74.0 28.5 45-5 38.5 6.6 a4 
8.6 74.9 25.5 49-4 34.1 6.5 2.1 
9.1 66.4 23.3 43-1 35.0 6.0 35 
8.8 68.8 25.9 42.9 37.6 6.1 2.7 
9.3 65.0 25.6 39.4 39.3 6.0 “3 
9.8 63.5 25.2 38.3 39-7 6.2 3.6 
65.3 25.3 40.0 38.8 6.8 3.7 
63.3 21.9 41.4 34.6 7.1 4.2 
63.1 19.1 44.0 30.3 7.4 4-4 
64.2 17.9 46.3 27.8 8.0 4:5 
62.7 17.1 45.6 27.3 7.9 4.8 
55-5 14.8 40.7 26.6 7.6 6.2 
57.7 15.7 42.0 27.2 7.6 5.6 
56.6 15.7 40.9 29:7 ; 5.6 
46.8 13.3 33-5 28.6 m 7.5 
46.1 14.6 31.5 $1.7 F 7.6 
38.6 13.9 24.7 36.1 
12.9 21.2 37.8 
13.3 22.2 394 
15.1 24.8 37.8 
15.0 27.7 35.1 
15.2 33.6 31.2 
14.0 37-5 27.3 
13.5 41.1 24.7 
1.1 44.1 20.1 
9.7 44.7 17.9 
9-5 45.8 17.3 
9.5 47:3 16.8 
9.3 49-5 15.8 
52.0 16.6 
52.0 19.2 
47.0 21.5 


I 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
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TABLE 2 (Continued) 


(29 (2) (3) (4) (7) 
(2)-(3) 
Total Govt. Govt. Non- il, (1)-(6) 
Total Govt. 1/ Mil. 1/ mil. 1/ Priv. 1/ 
1/NNP Total I Total I Total 1 yt NNP 


32 16.0 58.4 15.1 43.0 " 9.3 6.7 
33 18.0 52.8 15.2 37.6 ; 9.5 8.5 
34 20.4 46.1 14.5 31.6 i 9.4 11.0 
35 24.1 43-7 19.3 24.4 : 10.5 13.6 
36 27.9 46.2 27.3 18.9 7 12.9 15.0 
37 32:2 43.6 29.0 14.6 . 14.1 18.2 
38 37.5 41.0 29.6 11.4 ; 15.4 22.1 


Av.: 14.7 54.6 18.0 36.6 7.6 7.0 

@] am well aware of the fact that a comparison of a gross numerator with a net denominator 
is inelegant. But this procedure is unavoidable because there exists no long-term GNP series for 
Japan. 


Sources: For capital formation estimates see Appendix. NNP estimates from Ohkawa and 
others, The Growth Rate of the Japanese Economy Since 1878 (Tokyo: Kinokuniya Bookstore 
Co. Ltd., 1957), p. 274. 


1906 to 1920, during which period investment relative to NNP doubled. 
During the previous fifteen years the proportion had remained rela- 
tively steady. This spurt increased in intensity during World War I 
as a result of the unique opportunities this conflict presented to Japan. 
Nominally a participant on the side of the Allies, Japan was in fact 
given the opportunity to sit on the sidelines of the conflict while making 
huge export profits.° About fifteen years later—in the middle 1930’s— 
total investment rose to enormous proportions of NNP, and it is well 
to keep in mind the special circumstances present. The Japanese econ- 
omy went on a war footing at about this time, and government regula- 
tions strongly encouraged investment and reduced consumption. 
Column (2) shows the government share (central and local) of total 
gross investment, which averaged 54.6 per cent during the period; thus 
for most years of Japanese economic development the government ac- 
counted for slightly more investment than the private sector. Govern- 
ment investment as a share of total investment seems to move in long 
cycles of mild amplitude. The period contains two phases of heavy 
government investment, from 1895 to 1913 and from 1923 to 1932, and 
two relatively lighter investment periods from 188g to 1893 and from 
1914 to 1922. The first very active period coincides with the early de- 


6 See Ushisaburo Kobayashi, The Basic Industries and Social History of Japan, 1914-1918 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1930), pp. 1-8. 
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velopment of modern Japan, a period in which there were heavy rail- 
road expenditures, shipbuilding and public works, as well as two wars 
leading to a large-scale military build-up. A second period of intensified 
government investment was occasioned by the aftermath of the 1923 
earthquake and the Great Depression. Throughout the entire fifty years, 
government was the largest and most important investor in the 
economy. Its share of total investment was never lower than one third, 
and it was very rarely that low. 

This conclusion does not need to be modified greatly even when 
military expenditures are segregated. In column (5) we can see the 
role that miiitary investment had in the total public investment pat- 
tern. On the average it represented 32.9 per cent of all durable ex- 
penditures, or about one third. Military investment inoves independ- 
ently and is not always correlated with the level of the entire govern- 
ment investment series. For example, the relative share of military 


TABLE 3 


A COMPARISON OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE INVESTMENT: 
NONMILITARY COMMODITIES EXCLUSIVELY 
(Percentages Based on Five-Year Moving Totals) 


Total I./ Govt. I./ 
NNP Total I 
8.0 34.0 
8.9 30.5 
10.4 28.1 
9.3 30.0 
8.0 34.0 
6.7 42.1 
6.5 50.5 
5.5 56.8 
5.7 61.7 
6.9 55-7 
6.8 58.5 
6.3 63.6 
6.4 66.3 
6.9 56.4 
6.5 58.1 
6.9 51.7 
7.3 51.2 
7.8 53-5 
8.8 52.9 
9.5 54.3 
10.3 56.4 
10.5 55.0 
11.7 47.8 
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TasBLe 3 (Continued) 


Total I. / 
NNP 
II.I 
10.8 
12.1 
12.0 
14.0 
15.3 
16.7 
16.8 
17.0 
15.6 
16.1 
15.0 
14.7 
15.0 
15.0 
14.9 
14.4 
13.3 
12.7 
13.6 
13.6 
15.2 
17.4 
19.4 
20.3 
22.9 
26.4 


12.0 


Source: See Table 2. 


investment falls from 1921 to 1928 while total government investment 
increases. The reverse is true from 1916 to 1920.' 

As might be expected, there were violent fluctuations in the propor- 
tion of military to total public investment. The proportion ranges from 
15.8 per cent in 1928 during the Washington Disarmament Conference 
to 72 per cent in 1938 during the Sino-Japanese War and the preparatory 


7 Because my effort at the moment is directed toward quantifying the broad impact of 
government as seen through its expenditures on durables, military equipment is considered 
as a part of investment. For those who feel that military expenditures must be uniformly 
classified as consumption, I add Table 3. This table entirely drops military expenditures, and 
redefines investment in terms of exclusively civilian components. Government still retains a 
major share of total investment. For fifty years it averaged 44.9 per cent. 

Table 2 deals only in ratios, and because of this the situation in the 1920’s may be some- 
what misleading. Some of the relative increase in public investment is caused by the decline 
of private investment. 
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phase of World War II. But these last few years were extraordinary in 
all respects. During earlier periods of armed conflict of international 
tension, military investment ranged roughly between 30 and 4o per 
cent of all public investment.® 

It is possible to express the weight of military investment in another 
manner: by comparing it to total gross investment. This is done in col- 
umn (3) of Table 2, and for the period as a whole military investment 
averages 18 per cent. But of course there are also fluctuations in this 
series. In periods of international crisis it was not unusual for one 
third of all investment to be directed toward military uses. 

A subtraction of column (3) from column (2) leaves us with a com- 
parison of government nonmilitary investment and total gross invest- 
ment. It is an important result, because the figures prove without a 
doubt that government investment was extremely important even 
when military expenditures are excluded. The figures show that 
nonmilitary government investment averaged 36.6 per cent of all 
investment for fifty years. How can one judge the impact of such a 
force on the Japanese economy? Over one third of all investment was 
made by the government for the purpose of increasing productive 
capacity. These sums represent a broad program of building and 
public works. Peak periods are reached shortly after railroad nation- 
alization in the first decade of this century and during the big gov- 
ernment investment upswing associated with the Great Earthquake 
and the Great Depression. 

Using columns (6) and (7), we can compare the relative invest- 
ment shares of the public and private sectors. For the entire period, 
public investment averaged 7.6 per cent of NNP and private invest- 
ment averaged 7 per cent. Government investment was considerably 
larger than private investment until the second decade of this century, 
except for the very early years from 1889 to 1893, where my own 
confidence in the results is very limited indeed. Then, the private 
sector closed the gap, and during the magnificent World War I spurt 
it outstripped the public sector, only to fall into second place again 
during the unsettled 1920's. All private investment industries grew 


8It must be remembered that government in the present context means central and local 
government. Since all military expenditures in this system of computation take place at the 
central level, the military expenditures of that sector taken alone would form a much 
heavier proportion of expenditures. See Table 6. On the basis of these distributions, one 
might perhaps suggest that in Japan, central-government investment was primarily military, 
while local-government investment was more developmental. But this interpretation attaches 
too much importance to a technical accounting division. 
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rapidly from 1914 to 1920, and the fastest growth was evident in the 
manufacture of transportation equipment. 

Is the statistical evidence presented above really as one-sided as 
the presentation suggests? In the first place, we must admit that our 
government sources are much superior to available private data. Gov- 
ernment expenditures come from the reliable closed account records, 
a superb body of raw data, while private investment is a collage of 
good and bad sources held together with good or bad assumptions. 
And this is not all. We know that the estimate of government invest- 
ment is nearly complete, but that the estimate of private investment 
contains omissions. Thus my definition of investment is broader in 
dealing with the public than the private sector, since it contains furni- 
ture and fixtures which I was forced to leave out for the private sector. 
Also, I include some government land improvement projects and rural 
construction while excluding private farmers’ residences and all other 
forms of private agricultural investment, which cannot be calculated. 
This last omission is probably the most serious flaw of my analysis. 

My results therefore underestimate private investment and exaggerate 
the public share. What the degrees of “exaggeration” are, is hard to 
measure and hard to guess. Even if private investment is underesti- 
mated by a large margin, the essential features of the development 
would not change. Government remains the investing colossus.” 

A few international comparisons may shed further light on these 
contentions. Adequate figures are not readily available because govern- 
ment investment is rarely presented as a separate entity.”® Still, the 
fragmentary information which I have collected is revealing, even 
though the numbers must be interpreted with care because the defini- 
tions never exactly match my own. Table 4 shows government invest- 
ment as a proportion of total investment for three countries—Norway, 
Canada, and Hungary—and for Japan in the postwar period. The Nor- 
wegian figures show fixed-asset formation in public corporations and 


9A further complication starts in 1911, when we begin measurement of private corporate 
inventory investment. As a rule, the addition of this series increases the amount of private 
relative to public investment, but inclusion of inventory investment does not change the general 
conclusions. During the entire period the amount of private investment would have been some- 
what larger. During the spurt, private investment still outstrips the public sector, although 
by a much smallel margin. It is likely that if inventories were included sooner, public and 
private investment would reach positions of equality at an earlier date. 

The actual inventory series gives its first flow figure for 1915, which means that the first 
five-year total will be centered in 1917. But since total gross investment is also a five-year 
moving total, the influence of inventories will start in 1911. 

10Tt would have been especially instructive to make a comparison with nineteenth-century 
Russia and Germany, but I have not been able to find the necessary data. 
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government-owned enterprise as a proportion of gross domestic capital 
formation. Military expenditures are treated as consumption. The 
Canadian figures are based on a very limited concept of government 
investment. Public investment in machinery and equipment is repre- 
sented only by railways, and construction is limited to the activity of 
the four most important federal departments: public works, railways 
and canals, marine and fisheries, and trade and commerce. Dr. Eck- 
stein’s data for Hungary include all government financed investment, 
which corresponds closely to our own concept, but he also excludes 
military expenditures. Finally, the postwar official Japanese figures 
pretty much follow our definitions. During the early postwar period 
the Japanese Government had practically speaking no defense expendi- 
tures. There is still one further complication: total investment in all 


TABLE 4 


GOVERNMENT INVESTMENT AS A PERCENTAGE OF 
TOTAL INVESTMENT IN SELECTED COUNTRIES 


Norway ® Canada» Hungary ¢ 
1938 19.4 1901-5 6.3 1924 18.3 
1946 17.7 1906-10 12.3 25 26.8 

47 16.7 1911-15 17.1 26 25.5 

48 18.2 1916-20 5.0 27 24.5 

49 18.1 1921-25 75 28 20.3 
1950 20.9 1926-30 8.1 29 18.0 

51 18.7 1930 20.0 

2 20.5 31 17.7 
32 16.8 
33 18.0 
34 20.7 
35 18.4 
36 14.6 
37 21.9 
38 27.0 


Sources: 

8 OEEC, National Account Studies, Norway (Paris: 1953), Table IX, p. 41. 

> Kenneth Buckley, “Capital Formation in Canada,” in Problems of Capital Formation: Con- 
cepts, Measurement, and Controlling Factors (‘‘Studies in Income and Wealth,” Vol. XIX; 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1957), Table 1, p. 101, and Table A-6, p. 124. 

© Alexander Eckstein, “National Income and Capital Formation in Hungary, 1900-1950,” 
Income and Wealth, Series V, ed. Simon Kuznets (London: Bowes and Bowes, 1955), Table 
XII, p. 216. 

4Economic Planning Board, National Income and National Economic Accounts of Japan, 
1930-1955 (Toyko, November 1956), Table 8, p. 22. 
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these countries includes private agricultural capital formation, which 
we omitted. Because of these numerous qualifications, Table 4 can do 
no more than suggest a pattern or trend, and the safest comparison is 
undoubtedly with Table 3 where military expenditures are not consid- 
ered at all. 


TABLE 5 


PUBLIC CONSTRUCTION AS A PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL CONSTRUCTION 


United States Japan 
33.8 27.5 
21.6 41.1 
28.5 46.0 
24.2 63.5 
18.8 48.8 
20.2 39.2 
20.1 50.1 
19.2 49.0 
22.0 50.9 
23.5 63.5 
23.3 54.1 
34.9 46.1 
41.9 50.4 
51.4 56.4 
50.0 54.0 
50.0 50.4 
41.1 50.8 
44.8 45.8 
36.3 40.9 
39.6 44-5 
38.0 41.9 
36.9 52.3 


Av.: 32.7 48.5 

Sources: United States figures from Simon Kuznets, National Product Since 1869 (New York: 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 1946), Tables 1-7, p. 40. For explanation of Japanese 
figures, see appendix. 

This comparison makes it plain that Japanese government invest- 
ment stood at a generally much higher level than in the other coun- 
tries.’ 

It is also possible to make a historical comparison with the United 
States if we confine ourselves to construction. In Table 5, using 

11 Norway and Hungary are at about the same level for different time periods, and Canada 
lies far below this. It is noteworthy that the great upheaval of defeat and subsequent American 


democratization does not seem to have upset the traditional Japanese investment pattern. Gov- 
ernment stands high and, according to the latest figures, is rising. 
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Kuznets’ calculations, we see United States and Japanese public con- 
struction as a proportion of total construction. In so far as I can deter- 
mine, the definitions used are nearly identical. Kuznets includes mili- 
tary expenditures and farmers’ residences, while I was able to include 
only the former. The American data yield an average of 32.7 per cent 
during the period which includes the years of the Great Depression, 
the effects of which were felt in the public and private sectors until 
the outbreak of World War II. Data on Japan, where the average is 
48.5 per cent, cover the abnormal years following the Great Earth- 
quake. On the whole, there can be no doubt that public construction 
played a much more important role in Japan. During the height of the 
1930's depression, United States public construction reaches the level 
which was average for Japan from 1919 to 1940.” 


I] 


Table 6—military content of central government investment—con- 
tains a set of figures that are vital to an understanding of Japanese 
economic development. In the earlier sections of this paper, evidence 
was presented to show how large armament expenditures were 
throughout the period, but only the central-government figures can 
reveal the military /eiztmotif of Japanese industrialization. When Japan 
embarked on the long and difficult road to equality with the world 
powers, she faced enormous political and economic problems. The 
leaders of Meiji Japan understood that catching up with the West 
could not be achieved exclusively by steam engines, railroads, and tex- 
tile mills, and that equality implied also the ability to wield large-scale 
military power. But the resources which Japan could devote to purely 
economic advances were sharply limited, and expenditures on military 
equipment represented a crucial investment decision: a decision to 
divert limited funds from economic uses for the sake of national power. 


12J.n the postwar period a number of countries have approached Japan in the intensity of 
government investment. For example, in Israel and Ceylon, government investment accounts 
for over 50 per cent of all investment, and in Burma and Mexico, government investment 
is 40 per cent of the total. See Harold Lubell and others, Israel’s National Expenditure, 
1950-54 (Jerusalem: Falk Project for Economic Research in Israel and Central Bureau of 
Statistics, 1958), p. 23, and Henry G. Aubrey, “Mexico: Rapid Growth,” in Economic De- 
velopment: Principles and Patterns, ed. Harold F. Williamson and John A. Buttrick (New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954), p. 539. Aubrey adds a conclusion which is applicable to most 
countries: “‘[The importance of Government expenditures] for economic development is in- 
adequately expressed by investment figures, for they are the nucleus of further progress in 
which private investment can participate more prominently.” One can infer that countries that 
are trying to overcome economic backwardness today follow—in so far as government in- 
vestment is concerned—a path that resembles the Japanese pattern. 
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TABLE 6 


MILITARY CONTENT OF CENTRAL GOVERNMENT INVESTMENT 
(Annual Figures) 


(1) (2) G) (4) 0) 
Total Total 
Cent. Govt. Military Military % Military % 
Investment Investment (2)/(1) of Durable of 
(¥1,000) (#1,000) % Equipment Construction 
1,932.4 30.0 1.5 5.7 —_— 
2,436.5 147.0 6.0 39.3 == 
3,924.1 75.6 1.9 16.2 — 
2,852.6 _— _— _ - 
7,218.5 454.2 6.2 7.4 6.0 
6,780.6 56.0 0.8 0.1 0.9 
6,322.3 25.8 0.4 — 0.6 
12,352.1 6,296.0 50.9 88.4 5.2 
7,899.3 2,616.1 4538 68.9 
10,041.8 6,358.9 63.3 93.1 
3,886.1 1,329.8 34.2 92.3 
6,405.2 1,932.0 30.1 74.9 
5,801.4 1,801.7 31.0 65.3 
4,092.2 1,484.0 36.2 65.7 
5,720.5 1,924.5 33-6 77:9 
9,571.7 6,378.1 66.6 94.4 
10,539.1 6,598.6 62.6 91.6 
9,472.0 5,402.0 57.0 93-4 
8,727.3 4,961.3 56.8 91.6 
9,721.5 5,357-1 55-1 QI.t 
10,240.8 5,797.1 56.6 92.0 
11,898.7 6,682.3 56.1 95.2 
12,825.9 7,230.0 66.7 84.3 
21,246.8 7,579.8 35.6 73.8 
13,726.6 75422.1 54.0 779.4 
20,636.1 6,629.0 32.1 83.0 
37:259.7 31,213.1 83.7 96.3 
27,591.0 20,549.7 74.4 92.1 
40,750.0 22,545.6 55-3 83.4 
90,628.6 63,075.3 69.5 86.3 
87,955.1 62,809.7 71.4 86.1 
94,605.3 64,732.8 68.4 86.4 
91,469.1 57,406.0 62.7 78.9 
76,877.5 39,262.7 68.0 
59,827.8 28,024.8 46.8 
68,240.2 34,678.0 
87,511.4 67,591.7 
98,916.6 80,522.4 81.4 
89,290.8 62,794.7 
125,788.2 67,798.4 
160,639.1 82,014.6 
118,471.4 59,674.4 
138,367.7 64,886.0 
186,714.1 81,530.3 
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TaB_e 6 (Continued) 


(1) (2) Q) (4) (5) 
Total Total 
Cent. Govt. Military Military % Military % 
Investment Investment (2)/(1) of Durable of 
(¥1,000) (¥1,000) % 
12 169,899.4 79,715.8 46.9 66.7 19.5 
13 183,941.5 81,300.3 44.1 72.6 13.4 
14 176,945.8 87,051.4 49.1 74.4 10.4 
15 148,929.3 70,800.0 47.5 71.9 11.8 
16 155,401.6 76,279.3 49.0 69.4 14.6 
17 296,546.2 160,703.3 54.1 78.2 11.5 
18 410,727.2 242,546.4 59.0 74.9 15.3 
19 671,612.1 304,004.3 45.2 69.9 17.6 
807,251.8 401,061.1 49.6 74.1 11.9 
21 820,849.2 437,179.8 53.2 75.8 10.3 
22 763,889.4 327,516.5 42.8 775 43 
2 604,261.8 212,552.7 35.1 63.6 4.9 
24 628,696.0 181,839.8 28.9 54.9 2.9 
2 670,365.5 266,532.4 39.7 67.4 
26 665,211.9 176,512.0 26.5 48.5 
27 687,901.5 211,333.3 30.7 57.3 
28 684,135.1 221,474.6 32.3 63.6 
29 651,691.7 175,039.5 26.8 54.8 
465,543-4 172,859.6 37-1 65.2 
31 424,843.5 175,360.1 41.2 70.9 
32 733,096.0 352,964.0 48.1 78,7 
33 783,142.2 354,991.1 45.3 78.4 
34 807,387.6 451,674.0 56.9 83.6 
35 843,313.0 471,879.9 56.9 82.7 
36 871,861.4 532,235.0 61.0 82.8 
37 2,146,988.2 1,964,515.7 91.5 94.0 
38 4,000,760.3 35555,063.9 88.8 95.3 
39 4,144,846.1 3,637,036.5 87.7 94-4 
1940 4,944,080.1 4,380,332.4 88.5 94.2 


Equipment Construction 
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Source: See Appendix. 


The time series of Table 6 tell quite a story, and a careful reading 
of the figures brings out many of the highlights of the turbulent his- 
tory of modern Japan.” For the long period from 1868 to 1940, central- 
government investment in armaments fluctuated. There were periods 
of greater and lesser intensity, ranging from a low of approximately 
26 per cent to a high of approximately 91 per cent of total expenditures. 
Thus, it is perfectly clear that one of the main determinants of public 


13 The time series clearly show the effects of the following events: the Satsuma Rebellion 
of 1877, the naval program of the 1880's, the Sino-Japanese War of 1894, the Russo-Japanese 
War of 1905, the mild impact of World War I, brief disarmament in the 1920's, and rapid 
arming since the Manchurian incident of 1931. See Hugh Borton, Japan’s Modern Century 
(New York: The Ronald Press Co., 1955), pp. 85 and 157. 
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investment—perhaps the most important—was the demand of the 
military. Throughout the period of Japanese industrialization the gov- 
ernment was ready to buy and produce vast quantities of military 
equipment. It is, of course, impossible to say precisely what effects 
this policy had on private heavy industry, but it must have been a 
tremendous stimulus.”* 


Ill 


We turn next to an examination of another component of govern- 
ment investment: public construction. Most interesting, perhaps, is 
the evidence of a public construction cycle, which comes out clearly in 
the Graph."® Let me first describe what seems to have taken place. 
Graph 1 shows a very distinct cyclical movement for public construc- 
tion after the 1890's, with a periodicity of about seven to ten years. 
Before that time no clear cyclical movement can be discerned. During 
the period covered, the longest cycle runs from 1917 to 1928, measured 
from trough to trough. 

The existence of the cycles raises provocative questions. Obviously 
these are not business cycles, because a government is not a business and 
its investment decisions are normally not governed by profit considera- 
tions as these would be interpreted by private enterpreneurs. These 
cycles make sense only as expressions of intensification or relaxation of 
an already heavy public investment program. At the moment, the im- 
portant problem is to identify the factors that account for these fluctua- 
tions in investment.”® 


14 Werner Sombart assumed that standardized mass provision for war was among the 
decisive conditions affecting the development of modern capitalism. Max Weber believed 
that this was overstating the case and said, “. . . the army needs were met to an increasing 
extent, developing in parallelism with capitalism itself, by the military administration on its 
own account, in its own workshops and arms and munition factories; that is, it proceeded 
along noncapitalistic lines.” See General Economic History, trans. by F. H. Knight (Glencoe, 
Illinois: The Free Press, 1950), p. 309. In the case of industrial latecomers, Weber’s view misses 
an important point. Military technology has not stood still. In the nineteenth century it under- 
went revolutionary changes, making it technologically more complex. The manufacturing of 
military equipment became a branch of capital-intensive heavy industry. A few conclusions 
would seem to follow. Military demand probably became more important as technology de- 
veloped, and military demand undoubtedly played a larger role in countries that industrialized 
after the new technology reached a certain state of maturity. 

15 The figures underlying the graph derive from measurements of government investment, 
the sources of which are indicated in the Appendix. 

16 A few words must be said about changing prices in Japan. This analysis is carried out 
only in current prices. Deflating has been avoided because the relevant indices are not believed 
to be adequate. Is it not possible, then, that these government construction cycles are only reflec- 
tions of the changing price level? If it is permissible to use the best Japanese price index to 
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supply the answer, then this is clearly not the case. The wholesale price index shows only very 
moderate increases from 1902 to 1916, and declines irregularly from 1919 to 1931. Some of 
my Japanese friends assure me that the wholesale price index is the best available indicator of 
the direction of change of over-all business conditions. If this is the case—and no other measure 
seems readily available—it is possible to conclude that government construction on a number of 
occasions moved in the opposite direction of general business activity. This was obviously so 
throughout the 1920's. See Ohkawa and others, Part II, ch. iv. 
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I believe that there are two important forces at work: natural disas- 
ters and railroads. Unfortunately the statistics of natural disasters in 
Japan leave much to be desired. It is not possible to compute a historical 
series showing the full extent of damage caused by earthquakes, ty- 
phoons, fires, floods, and other ravages of nature. Disasters have struck 
Japan with unhappy regularity. These periodic punishments of nature 
raise certain facinating economic problems which seem never to have 
been fully explored. Natural disasters may be said to have the destruc- 
tive effects of wars. They usually destroy capital which in a vigorous 
and growing economy must be replaced as soon as possible. In Japan, 
disasters (like wars) are often followed by periods of rapid growth, but 
this is a hard point to prove statistically because data are poor. Post- 
disaster investment blurs the distinction between net and gross invest- 
ment. It cannot be considered as ordinary replacement investment, be- 
cause usually the assets are not fully depreciated at the time of destruc- 
tion and because, I suspect, the new items are often technologically su- 
perior and perhaps specifically built to withstand the next disaster. 
On the whole there seems no reason to doubt that disasters have in- 
duced a significant amount of forced saving and forced investment in 
Japan. This is most certainly the effect of the major disasters, and prob- 
ably also the combined effect of the smaller ones. The government 
construction cycles from 1893 to 1903 and from 1917 to 1928 must be 
understood in these terms."* 

The second government construction cycle, from 1904 to 1916, is 
attributed to railroad nationalization and railroad building. Nationali- 
zation took over a decade and was completed in 1go6. At that point, the 


17] have calculated the proportions that natural disaster expenditures constituted of total 
central-government construction outlays. At best this is an imperfect measure of the impact 
of natural disasters. The calculations had to be restricted to central-government construction 
and leave out local government, equipment, and the entire private sector. At times, reconstruc- 
tion expenditures became very large. For example, in the late 1880's or the early 1890's, during 
the first construction cycle, disaster reconstruction reached 65 per cent of all public construc- 
tion. In this period there were serious earthquakes in Gifu and Aichi Prefectures and a tidal 
wave at Sanriku. In 1923, the worst disaster of Japan’s recorded history almost annihilated 
the Tokyo-Yokohama region. The Great Earthquake, taking a toll of over 700,000 dwellings, 
had long-range effects and explains the pattern of government construction during the third 
cycle on record. From 1924 to 1928, reconstruction expenditures averaged 30 per cent of all 
public construction. The initial steep upswing of the third cycle was the result of two entirely 
different forces: a sharp rise in the price level during World War I and a general economic 
expansion during a period of great prosperity. The continued extraordinarily high level of 
expenditures, however, must be attributed to government attempts to restore and rebuild the 
devastated areas. 

For a short account of the history of Japanese natural disasters, see Tsuneta Yano Memorial 
Society, Nippon: A Chartered Survey (Tokyo, 1957), pp. 262 ff. 
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government embarked on its own extensive building program, which is 
well reflected in the entries of Table 7. We will have to return to the 
implications of Table 7 in the next section, and need only concentrate 
on one column now: railroad expenditures as a percentage of non- 
military central-government investment. 


TABLE 7 


THE ROLE OF RAILROADS IN CENTRAL GOVERNMENT INVESTMENT 
(Annual Figures) 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Mil. Exp. RR as % 
Govt. Inv. RRas % as % of of Nonmil. 
in RR of Centr. Centr. Govt. (2)+(3) Centr. Govt. 
(in ¥ 1,000) Govt. Inv. Inv. Inv. 
1,561 39-7 1.9 41.6 40.5 
959 33.6 33-6 33.6 
2,032 28.1 6. 34.3 30.0 
2,147 st. } 225 31.9 
1,910 30. 30.6 30.3 
880 9. 58.0 14.5 
10. 43.8 16.1 
63.5 5 
35-5 
30.3 
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TaBLeE 7 (Continued) 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Mil. Exp. RRas% 
Govt. Inv. RRas % as % of of Nonmil. 
in RR of Centr. Centr. Govt. (2) +(3) Centr. Govt. 
(in ¥ 1,000) Govt. Inv. Inv. Inv. 


7:949 9.1 77.2 86.3 39.9 
6,205 6.3 81.4 87.7 33-7 
11,691 13.1 70.3 83.4 44.1 
34,006 27.0 53.8 80.8 58.6 
43,009 26.8 51.0 77.8 54.7 
34,501 29.1 50.3 79.4 58.7 
44,132 32.0 46.8 78.8 60.0 
61,818 33.1 43.6 76.7 58.8 
42,103 24.8 46.9 93.7 46.7 
61,535 33-4 44.1 77-5 59.9 
50,727 28.7 49.1 77.8 56.4 
41,444 27.8 475 75-3 53.0 
37,905 24.4 49.0 73-4 47.9 
76,789 26.0 54.1 80.1 56.5 
83,202 20.2 59.0 79.2 49.5 
160,127 23.8 45.2 69.0 43-5 
180,216 22.3 49.6 71.9 44.4 
197,436 24.0 53.2 77.2 51.4 
177,022 23.1 42.8 65.9 40.6 
182,316 30.1 35.1 65.2 46.5 
183,755 29.2 28.9 58.1 41.1 
189,000 28.2 39.7 67.9 46.8 
203,080 30.5 26.5 57.0 41.5 
191,904 28.0 30.7 58.7 40.3 
148,631 21.7 32.3 54.0 344 
198,390 30.4 26.8 57.2 41.6 
121,178 26.0 9.2 63.1 41.4 
101,629 23.9 41.2 65.1 40.7 
113,903 15.5 48.1 63.6 30.0 
125,001 16.0 45-3 61.3 29.2 
135,581 16.8 56.9 73:7 38.1 
166,304 19.7 56.9 76.6 44.8 
127,045 14.6 61.0 75.6 37-4 
170,533 7.9 91.5 99.4 93-4 
196,844 4-9 88.8 93.7 44.2 
236,625 5-7 87.7 93-4 46.6 
1940 279,436 5.6 88.5 94.1 49.6 
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Source: See appendix. 


This column shows an upsurge of expenditures beginning in the early 
twentieth century, which very gradually tapered off after World War I. 
By that time the basis of the modern railroad network had been com- 
pleted. 
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IV 


Graph 1 allows us to follow the whole story of government invest- 
ment. On this semilogarithmic chart it is evident that government con- 
struction and investment in durables follow the same broad trends, with 
only minor exceptions. (The most important exception occurs just 
before World War II and results from heavy armament expenditures.) 
Historically, investment in producers’ durables grew faster than con- 
struction until the 18g0’s, after which time a more or less equal level 
was maintained. Especially rapid growth is noticeable from about 1870 
to 1880, when pilot-factory projects were in vogue. 

The general similarity of the two series does not mean that they were 
necessarily governed by the same economic forces. In fact, this is clearly 
not the case. Investment in durables fluctuates more sharply, and up- 
surges are determined quite obviously by military expenditures. Each 
war and crisis shows rapid growth in the series, a growth that, inci- 
dentally, is reflected in government production. Government construc- 
tion follows a much smoother course, which also outlines wide cyclical 
fluctuations. The longest construction cycle starts with World War I 
and ends just before the Great Depression. It owes its long life to the 
large natural disaster expenditures growing out of the great Kanto 
Earthquake in 1923. Noticeable is the fact that investment in durable 
equipment drops off at the end of the World War and seems to have 
little relation to natural disasters. Perhaps this cycle illustrates most 
vividly two separate forces governing the specific fluctuations of these 
series: military expenditures in relation to durable equipment, and natu- 
ral disasters in relation to construction.” 

When we consider the cost of the railroad network in addition to 
military and disaster expenditures, the important elements in the field 
have been covered. This can be seen from the results in Table 7. First, 
we may note that railways were almost always an important item of 
central-government investment. This is true for the early years of ex- 
perimental railroad building, and it becomes much more significant in 
the period following nationalization at the turn of the century. In the 
twentieth century, the proportion of investments that the central gov- 
ernment devoted to railroads is remarkably steady. If we count military 
investments, railroads usually account for about 25 per cent of total 


18 Table 6 indicates that military expenditures are of much greater importance in the durable- 
equipment sector. In construction these expenses are rather minor. 
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central government investment. If we exclude durable military expendi- 
tures, the proportion rises to about 50 per cent. 

A second point is brought out by the addition of railroad and military 
proportions, also shown in Table 7. Together, these two components 
usually amount to well over 50 per cent of all central-government in- 
vestment. In the twentieth century they usually account for over 70 per 
cent of investment. In addition, it is obvious that if natural disaster 
expenditures were included, almost all central government investment 
would be accounted for. 

A glance at government production (Graph 1) shows the long-term 
relative decline of state industries for most of the period. With the 
exception of war periods, the proportion of government production 
decreases when compared to total investment. The very rapid growth 
of government production at the beginning of the period must be 
interpreted with caution. In part it is caused by incomplete series, and 
some of the rapid rise is the result of improving data. Accelerated 
growth at the end of the period, however, reflects the facts of spreading 
mobilization, which began well before the outbreak of World War II. 

I would like to offer one more tentative thought about the investment 
cycles noted in both construction and equipment purchases and produc- 
tion. Both series, as has been shown, fluctuate cyclically over most of 
the period, especially since the 1890's. In all clearly identifiable cycles, 
producers’ durable equipment leads construction in all phases. It is still 
a matter of conjecture why the cyclical swings start only after a lapse 
of some twenty years; both series, however, begin to contain cycles at 
about the same time. Two explanations are possible, and both probably 
contain elements of truth. First, during the early years of modern Japan, 
a certain amount of public investment had to take place to carry the 
country into sustained growth. Regardless of general business condi- 
tions or short-term policy considerations, the basic tasks had to be per- 
formed. The government needed harbors, buildings, machinery, mili- 
tary equipment, etc., and could not delay any of these expenditures for 
fear of slipping back into backwardness. Government was already 
making a maximum effort. As Japan developed, two things happened. 
The private sector of the economy grew more capitalistic and began to 
fluctuate in the manner of most growing-accumulating economies. By 
this time, the government already possessed a basic capital stock, and 
could make or plan expenditures to suit opportune moments, national 
policy, or national emergencies. The sense of urgency must have less- 
ened, while the capacity for a greater effort must have increased. Yet 
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another reason may be responsible for the delayed appearance of the 
cycles. The data before 1890 are not without fault, and it is conceivable 
that the series are so rough that they show only trends. After 1890 the 
data, on the whole, are excellent and must give an accurate picture of 
the fluctuations. 

In closing, I should like to summarize some of the main points which 
the over-all quantitative analysis has brought out. It is well known that 
governments have often attempted to stimulate economic development 
through subsidies, guaranteed markets, loans, quotas, duties, and other 
devices. The Japanese government used most of these techniques in 
moderate form. During the early years of the Restoration there was 
also an important period of direct enterprise on the part of the govern- 
ment. Many economists have stressed this phase of official policy.”® I 
think that, in the Japanese case at least, the effects of direct enterprise 
have been exaggerated. In terms of long-term growth, the government 
as an investor—that is, as a customer of heavy industry—had much 
more lasting effects. (Let us remember that inclusion or exclusion of 
armaments does not greatly alter the significance of the government 
role.) The paramount place of public investment is clear: giving full 
weight to the downward bias that the data impart to the private sector, 
it can still be said that government was the single most important agent 
of capital formation. 

Did government investment stimulate or hinder the development of 
private investment? This question lies somewhat beyond the scope of 
the time series presented here, but an answer is certainly possible. In 
the long run, both investment sectors grew rapidly. Direct government 
competition was of slight significance in the investment goods indus- 
tries, and the large government market must have been a boon for 
most private entrepreneurs. It is true, however, that one cannot say what 
the role of the private sector would have been in the absence of large- 
scale government investments. I do not believe that it could have easily 
stepped into the breach. 

This brings up a final problem. There is no need to be astonished by 
the large governmental role in early Japanese industrialization. No 
other agency could have undertaken the broad program of social over- 
head investment which was a developmental imperative. But why did 
the government share remain so large, even when Japanese develop- 





19 For example, Henry G. Aubrey, “The Role of the State in Economic Development,” 
American Economic Review, Papers and Proceedings, XLI, no. 2 (May 1951), and “Deliberate 
Industrialization,” Social Research, XVI, no. 2 (June 1946). 
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ment reached a certain stage of maturity? A variety of economic and 
noneconomic factors are involved, and only a few answers can be sug- 
gested here. Between 1868 and 1940 Japan was under almost constant 
international pressure. Her history was a leap from crisis to crisis, with 
only short intervals of relaxation after the Russo-Japanese War and in 
the 1920’s. This required a steady military program, which helped to 
keep the government’s share in the economy large. Even more impor- 
tant was the government’s need to keep the economy under fairly tight 
control so that it could be efficiently mobilized for political and military 
purposes. These aims were accomplished through an intricate pattern 
of relations with the private sector, and continued large government 
investments were one of the aspects of this pattern. 


Henry Rosovsky, University of California, Berkeley 











Appendix 
THE SOURCES 


Most of the quantitative results used in the text are part of a larger study to be. published 
within approximately one year as Japanese Capital Formation, 1868-1940. Because’ these are 
almost entirely new measurements, based on primary sources, it is not possible to supply full 
citations here. On the other hand, it seems desirable to outline the principal computational 
procedures and sources, so that readers can evaluate the results. 

My measurements of Japanese capital formation followed a “by-type” rather than a com- 
modity-flow approach. This meant splitting the economy into sectors, and attempting in each 
case separate sectoral computations. The breakdown of Table 1 was used. In all cases the 
attempt was made to derive long-term series of gross investment from 1868 to 1940, when 
possible in current money and physical units. Usually, only the former was possible. The nature 
of this undertaking posed formidable data problems, and it would be idle to pretend that it 
was possible to use only sources of established accuracy. But quantitative economic history 
requires statistical courage as well as caution, and I have tried to use both and abuse neither. 

The estimates of central government capital formation after 1890 are largely based on a most 
valuable and hitherto neglected source: Teikoku Gikai [Imperial Diet], Kakusho Sainyu 
Saishutsu Kessansho {Statement of account of revenues and expenditures by ministries], 1890- 
1940. These informative volumes, recording the yearly closed account budgets of the government, 
permit an accurate appraisal of central-government economic activity. Specific gaps in this 
source were then filled out by a host of other government publications, usually originating at 
lower levels of administration. A general explanation of the methods used can be found in 
Koichi Emi and Henry Rosovsky, “Nihon no Seifu Kensetsu no Keisoku” [The measurement of 
Japanese Government Construction], Ketzai Kenkyu, IX (Jan. 1958), 52-60. 

Sources which would allow macroeconomic measurement before 1890—even for the central 
government—are very sparse. Great reliance had to be placed on a wide array of fragmentary 
bits of evidence, the most useful of which probably were contained in Hyoe Ouchi and Takao 
Tsuchiya, eds., Meiji Zenki Zaisei Keizai Shiryo Shusei [Collection of historical data of finance 
in the first half of the Meiji Era] (Tokyo: 1932), Vols. I-VI, and various forms of the Nikon 
Tokei Nenkan [Japan statistical yearbook], available from 1882 to the present. 

Complete investment series for local government are not available, and it was therefore 
necessary to construct sample series and/or benchmarks, and blow up these results with popula- 
tion or some other series available in the universe. Some of the best materials were found in 
the publications of the Ministry of Interior: Naimusho Toke: Hokoku {Annual statistical report 
of the Ministry of Interior], 1883-1940, and Chiho Zaisei Gaiyo [Summary of local government 
finance], 1914-1940. In addition, prefectural and municipal statistical yearbooks, for example 
Tokyoshi Tokei Sho {Statistical yearbook of Tokyo City], contain useful series, although cover- 
age and availability is not uniform and never complete. Mention might also be made of the 
Mombusho Tokei Nempo [Statistical yearbook of the Ministry of Education], 1877--1940, which 
fully covers educational expenditures of local government. 

The measurement of private capital formation is frequently even more difficult. From 1927 to 
1940, urban residential construction is adequately covered as a by-product of a building regula- 
tion: Shigaichi Kenchikubutsu Ho [Urban building regulation], and yearly flow figures were 
published in the Shigatchi Kenchikubutsu Ho Tekiyo Kuikinai Shunko Kenchikubutsu Toke 
Hyo [Applied areas of the urban building regulation: statistical tables of completed construc- 
tion]. Nonfarm residential construction can be taken into account by an appropriate ratio. For 
the period before 1927, I was forced to use a sample of the Six Big Citie-——Tokyo, Osaka, 
Yokohama, Kobe, Nagoya, and Kyoto—available in the relevant City Statistical Yearbooks. 
These show yearly stock of residences, which have to be converted into flow series expanded 
with population figures, and valued with a cost of construction price index. The standard index 
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is found in Shigeo Tani, “Jutaku no Kansuru Kenkyu” [Study of housing management ex- 
penses], Kenchiku Hokoku, No. 13 (December 1954). The general method has also been de- 
scribed by Koichi Emi in “Capital formation in Residential Real Estate in Japan, 1887-1940,” 
Annals of the Hitotsubashi: Academy, 1X (April 1959), 233-243. 

Private nonresidential construction also presents serious difficulties. Factory construction, from 
1927 on, is covered in the Urban Building Regulation. For earlier years we used time series 
showing the number of establishments, which were then converted into area measures. The 
series are carried in the Noshomusho Tokei Hyo [Statistical yearbook of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Commerce], 1892-1918, and the Kojo Tokei Hyo [Factory statistics], 1919-1940. 
Commercial construction, also covered in the Urban Building Regulations since 1927, must in 
the early periods be approximated by a changing proportion of residential construction. Electrical 
construction estimates are based on the changing kilowatt power capacity of private plants, as 
carried in the Denki Jigyo Yoran [Survey of Electrical Enterprises], 1939, published by the 
Teishinsho (Ministry of Posts and Communications). Private railway construction figures are 
available in the Tetsudo Tokei Shiryo [Railroad statistics], III (1936), and the Nihon Tetsudo 
Shi [History of Japanese Railroads] (3 vols.; Tokyo, 1921), both published by the Tetsudosho 
(Ministry of Railroads). 

Private investment in producers’ durables is covered with tolerable accuracy in Kojo Toket 
Hyo, a type of census of manfacturers, starting in 1909. In earlier years an indirect method had 
to be employed. We linked the well-known Koide version of the Nagoya index of machinery 
production to a benchmark derived from Kojo Tokei Hyo. This index can be found in Yasuji 
Koide, ““Hompo Seisan Suryo Shisu” [Domestic quantity production indexes], Shogyo Keizai 
Ronshu, XVI (1938). 

Investment in manufacturing inventories was derived from a sample of about three hundred 
corporation balance sheets which were collected in various places for the period 1914 to 1927. 
The sample was expanded to universe size with the production figures of Kojo Tokei Hyo and 
based on an inventory/sales ratio. The period 1928 to 1940—restricted to corporations—is 
covered by the Mitsubishi Economic Research Institute in Hompo Jigyo Seiseki Bunseki { Analy- 
sis of Domestic Business Reports] (21 vols.; private, 1931-1941). 








The Social Interpretation of the 
English Revolution* 


HE discussion of the social character of the English revolution is 

carried on at present largely in terms of the well-known con- 
troversy over the gentry.’ The debate which has been conducted has 
undoubtedly been welcomed by all historians as a valuable stimulus to 
think afresh and more deeply about the seventeenth century. But the 
preoccupation with the gentry, instructive as it has been, has also had 
its disadvantages, for it has served, I think, to obscure how much a 
general judgment on the social origin and development of the revolu- 
tion depends on a knowledge of many other topics besides those to 
which R. H. Tawney, Lawrence Stone, and H. R. Trevor-Roper have 
drawn to our attention. 

Even with regard to the gentry, a good deal more, it is obvious, 
remains to be known before we can pronounce confidently on the 
matter.” But apart from this, our ignorance in other areas is striking. 
We have not, for example, a single full-scale study of London in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries addressing itself to the problems 
that interest the social, and even the political, historian. We know too 
little of the economic and social structure of the city, of its political 
and religious alignments, of its leading personalities, and of its role at 
successive stages of the great crisis that arose and passed away between 
1625 and 1660. We suffer from a like ignorance of important provincial 


* This paper is a somewhat enlarged version of one read by the author at the meeting of the 
American Historical Association in December 1956. 

1Some indication of the nature of the controversy and its literature will be found in P. 
Zagorin, “The English Revolution 1640-1660,” Journal of World History, Il (1955), 668-81. 
Besides the writings there cited, see also the remarks of J. P. Cooper, “The Counting of 
Manors,’ Economic History Review {hereafter cited as Ec. H. R.], 2d ser., VIII (1956); 
B. Manning, “The Nobles, the People, and the Constitution,” Past and Present, No. 9 (1956); 
M. E. Finch, The Wealth of Five Northamptonshire Families, 1540-1640 (“Northamptonshire 
Record Society,” Vol. XIX; Lamport, 1956); G. R. Elton, England under the Tudors (London: 
Methuen, 1955), pp. 251-59. The following contributions to the discussion had not appeared 
when this paper was written: C. Hill, “Recent Interpretations of the Civil War,” History, n. s., 
XLI(1956); J. H. Hexter, “Storm over the Gentry,” Encounter, X (1958); and G. Yule, The 
Independents in the English Civil War (Cambridge: University Press, 1958). 

2 Cf. the remarks of H. J. Habakkuk in his Preface to M. E. Finch, Five Northamptonshire 
Families, p. xix. 
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centers: Bristol, York, Norwich, Plymouth, Newcastle. We still seek 
a systematic understanding of the social structure of these and other 
towns and of the political interests of their dominant groups. 

Again, while excellent work has been done on the development of 
Puritan ideas, we have no history of the growth of Puritan organiza- 
tions. We do not know with either accuracy or fullness among whom 
Puritanism took root in the earlier seventeenth century, the forms 
it assumed in different social groups, and the extent of its influence. 
Concerning government and administration, likewise, there are con- 
spicuous blanks in our knowledge. Though the County Committees 
were the principal organ of local government during the revolutionary 
decades, the study of their personnel, their activities, and their policies 
has only just begun.? Even with respect to Parliament itself, there is 
still a great deal we need to know. We have not, for instance, any 
account of the working of the Long Parliament in the days of its 
truncation between 1649 and 1653. Neither have the composition and 
the party alignments in the pre-1640 parliaments of the Stuarts been 
adequately studied. 

This inventory of questions that require investigation could, of 
course, be largely extended. It may be, also, that other scholars would 
formulate some of them in a different manner. But it is evident, in any 
case, that the present limitations of our knowledge are such that any 
social interpretation of the English revolution advanced for our social 
consideration must be regarded, even in its main outlines, as quite pro- 
visional. 

These necessary qualifications having been duly insisted upon, we 
may now turn to the problem of the gentry, the first of the topics to 
which the general subject of this essay naturally gives rise. There are, 
it appears, two issues around which the current controversy turns: 

(1) Did the gentry rise, as Tawney maintains; that is to say, was 
there becoming preponderant in the century before 1640 a class of 
landed proprietors mostly occupying medium-size estates who, enrich- 
ing themselves at the expense of the crown, the older aristocracy, the 
church, and small tenants, managed their acres with a steady view 


3 Cf. A. H. Dodd, “‘Nerth y Committee, Studies in Stuart Wales (Cardiff: University of Wales 
Press, 1952); D. H. Pennington and I. A. Roots, eds., The Committee at Stafford 1642-1645 
(Manchester: University Press, 1957); and A. M. Everitt, The County Committee of Kent 
in the Civil War (Leicester: University College, 1957). Cf. also M. Coate, Cornwall in the 
Great Civil War and Interregnum (Oxford: University Press, 1933), ch. xiii. 
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to profit accumulation and were alert for favorable investment oppor- 
tunities in industrial, commercial, and colonial enterprise? * 

(2) What was the connection between the social and economic 
evolution of the gentry before 1640 (whatever that may have been) 
and the origin and course of the English revolution? 

Now those who have followed the current controversy closely will 
probably have singled out various grounds for dissatisfaction with 
its results thus far. As Tawney’s views have received far the widest 
attention and criticism, I shall, owing to limitations of space, say 
little respecting them at present. I shall only observe that besides 
Trevor-Roper’s strictures, J. P. Cooper has recently shown his statistical 
data to contain deficiencies so serious as to make untenable the con- 
clusions founded upon them.” It may still be the case (I personally 
believe it is) that Tawney is in general correct or at any rate nearer 
the truth than his critics. But it is clear from Cooper’s comments that 
in the form in which he has advanced his thesis, it has yet to proved, 
and that some of its details must certainly be rejected. 

What now of Trevor-Roper’s counter-thesis that the condition of the 
gentry worsened during this period, except for a minority possessed of 
wealth from trade or court office, and that the English revolution was 
the act of this declining “mere” gentry, whom exclusion from court 
favor and other sources of enrichment had maddened, led by their 
political vanguard, the Independents? ° Of this interpretation as a 
whole, it must be said that it is very inadequately supported; the 
account of the Independents, in particular, is scarcely more than a 
speculation, for the evidence offered in its behalf is too slight to en- 
title it to the name of a theory. 

Trevor-Roper holds that only very exceptionally could agriculture 
enable a family to rise; office or trade, he declares, were essential to this 
result.’ While it may turn out that he is right, the weight of evidence 
at present strongly suggests the contrary. It is difficult to believe that 
the gentry as a whole—an order numbering thousands of landed pro- 


4R. H. Tawney, “The Rise of the Gentry, 1558-1640,” Ec. H. R., XI (1941) and “The 
Rise of the Gentry: a Postscript,” idid., 2d ser., VII (1954). 

5 J. P. Cooper, “The Counting of Manors,” Ec. H. R., 2d ser., VIII (1951). 

6H. R. Trevor-Roper, The Gentry 1540-1640 (Ec. H. R., Supplements, No. 1; Cambridge: 
University Press, n. d. [1953]), and “La révolution anglaise de Cromwell,” Annales: Econo- 
mies, Soctétés, Civilisations X (1955). Cf. also his “The Elizabethan Aristocracy: an Anatomy 
Anatomized,” Ec. H. R., 2d ser., III (1951), with its in-the-main justifiable criticism of L. 
Stone’s “The Anatomy of the Elizabethan Aristocracy,” :bid., XVIII (1948). 

7 The Gentry, pp. 13, 26. 
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prietors’—was in distress in the buoyant circumstances of the later 
sixteenth century, and the handful of instances he cites are quite in- 
capable of demonstrating that such was the case. It is admitted by all, 
including Trevor-Roper, that during this period the yeomanry pros- 
pered and that numbers of them were entering the ranks of the gentry.” 
I can see no good reason why the factors that favored this process 
should not have operated with equal or greater benefit to the gentry 
themselves; for if the gentry had a more expensive style of life to 
maintain and indulged more in noneconomic expenditure, they also 
had greater resources to deploy in the quest for agricultural profit. 
Moreover, there is no ground for believing, as Trevor-Roper would 
have us do, that the methods of careful saving and watchful estate 
management that enabled a Robert Loder to thrive did not extend to 
men with gentry tastes and a gentry status to keep up in the world. 
The Northamptonshire families recently studied by M. E. Finch em- 
ployed just these methods.”° 

The situation of sixteenth-century landowners is well described by 
W. G. Hoskins, who remarks that from the 1540’s onwards they 
were: 
in the happy position of having relatively fixed expenses and steadily rising selling 
prices. . . . Their chief rents, fixed centuries earlier, were nominal and unalter- 
able. Their labour costs rose during the century, but wages lagged well behind 
prices and a substantial conversion to pasture farming would keep even labour 
costs down. . . . The gap between costs and selling prices’rose with increasing 
speed after the middle of the sixteenth century and persisted down to the Civil 
War. 
These are conditions that spelled prosperity for all landlords who knew 
how to take advantage of the opportunities they offered. In fact, if 
any one thing has been coming clear in recent research, it is that landed 
incomes, whether derived from rents or from direct farming, rose 

8 Thomas Wilson, who claimed to have consulted official government figures on the point, 
gives the number of gentlemen and knights in 1600 with position and substance sufficient to 
make them eligible for appointment to the commission of the peace as above 16,500 (The State 
of England, anno dom. 1600, ed. F. J. Fisher, in Camden Miscellany, XV1 [1936], 23). 

9Cf. M. Campbell, The English Yeoman (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1942) and 
J. Thirsk in Victoria County History, Leicestershire (3 vols.; London, 1907-55), II, 207-9; 
Trevor-Roper, The Gentry, p. 9. 

10 Trevor-Roper, The Gentry, 9-10; Robert Loder’s Farm Accounts 1610-1620, ed. G. E. 
Fussell, in Camden Society, 3d ser., LIT] (1936); Finch, Five Northamptonshire Families. 

11 W. G. Hoskins, “The Rebuilding of Rural England, 1570-1640,” Past and Present, No. 4 
(1954), p. 50. On the fall of wage rates, cf. E. H. P. Brown and S. V. Hopkins, ‘“Wage-rates 


and Prices: Evidence for Population Pressure in the Sixteenth Century,” Economica, n.s., 
XXIV (1957). 
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markedly towards the end of the sixteenth and in the earlier seven- 
teenth centuries."* Rents on Wiltshire manors, for example, moved 
steeply upward, the magnitude of increase in some instances being 
as great as tenfold.’* The same pattern of sharply rising rents and 
agricultural profits appears on Northamptonshire estates ** and on the 
extensive lands of the ninth Earl of Northumberland.”° Of the Kentish 
gentry, the majority, as A. M. Everitt has pointed out, “had risen much 
less by trade and the law than by careful estate management and care- 
ful marriages with Kentish heiresses.”** Even without capital ex- 
penditures and merely by adjusting rents to rising prices, land could 
be made to yield a return well in excess of 5 per cent. The reward 
would, of course, be much greater where capital was used to effect 
improvements.’* The conclusion appears probable that land at this 
period might be an excellent investment and that prevailing economic 
tendencies favored landlords, especially those capable of good estate 
management. There is nothing known at present about these tendencies 
that permits us to speak of the decline of the gentry as a whole. 

I have not the space at my disposal to pursue and expose as illusory 
all the political metamorphoses through which the unfortunate gentry 
of the seventeenth century are made to pass under the wand of Trevor- 


12 Cf. Habakkuk, Preface to Finch, Five Northamptonshire Families, p. xiv. Trevor-Roper’s 
description of economic conditions shows a curious inconsistency. On the one hand, “in the 
reign of Elizabeth . . . the great rise in rents had not yet begun” and “the whole position of 
the landowning class must sometimes have seemed perilous . . . although, after 1590, rentals 
seem generally to have risen. . . .” On’ the other hand, “from about 1580 the rents of land 
show a marked rise which continues till the end of the price revolution in the middle of the 
seventeenth century.” The Gentry, pp. 13, 51. Similarly, on the one hand there was a “general 
economic depression” in the decade after 1600; on the other hand, the peace of 1604 with 
Spain “had introduced a period of unexampled prosperity .. .” Ibid., pp. 13, 37. 

13 See the tables in E. Kerridge, ““The Movement of Rent, 1540-1640,” Ec. H. R., 2d ser., 
VI (1953). It is, of course, also true that prices were rising in this period. Yet agricultural prices 
seem to have risen a good deal more than industrial goods or wages. In consequence, “there 
can be little doubt that the profits of capitalist farmers increased in the course of the sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries.” Idid., p. 29. 

14 Finch, Five Northamptonshire Families. 

15 G. R. Batho, “The Finances of an Elizabethan Nobleman: Henry Percy, Ninth Earl of 
Northumberland (1564-1632), Ec. H. R., 2d ser., IX (1957). Northumberland is mentioned 
here because, though a peer, his income was derived almost entirely from land, for he held but 
one small crown office, and that only from 1603 to 1606. What could be done to make land 
profitable is shown by his income, which rose between 1598 and 1632 from an average of £ 6,650 
per annum to £12,750. On the increase in income from the earl’s Northumberland estates, see 
also M. E. James, ed., Estate Accounts of the Earls of Northumberland 1562-1637 (‘‘Pub- 
lications of the Surtees Society,’ Vol. CLXII]; Durham: Andrews, 1955). 

16 Committee of Kent, p. 8. Everitt points out that most of the gentry of Kent were indigenous 
to the county rather than descendants of courtiers and merchants transplanted from London. 
His conclusions are founded on a study of 160 gentry families of the county. Jbid., pp. 8, gn. 

17 Cf. Finch, Five Northamptonshire Families, pp. 63, 166. 
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Roper’s conjectures.’* I shall confine myself, therefore, to pointing out 
some of the reasons which make very questionable his interpretation 
of the revolution as the act of the declining gentry and their supposed 
leaders, the Independents. 

There is, to begin with, the fact that the revolution began in 1640, 
with the meeting of the Long Parliament, not in 1645, the earliest time 
at which the Independents, in any of the meanings that may be as- 
cribed to that term, became influential. It is, indeed, a curious explan- 
ation, which omits to account for the Long Parliament’s fundamental 
and lasting legislation of 1640-1641 and for the outbreak of the civil 
war in 1642, as if these things were no part of the English revolution. 
And it is difficult to see how any claim to sufficiency can be made for 
a view that, in order to stress the role of the Independents, pays no 
attention to the important part taken as the outset by Presbyterians 
—by Denzil Holles, for example, who had done his best, says Gardiner, 
“to reduce Royal authority to a cipher,” or by Sir Thomas Barrington 
and some of his relatives and connections in the Commons, many of 
whom were men of considerable wealth.” 

Besides this, the various correspondences that this interpretation sets 
up between party alignments and social groups can all be shown to 
have little or no foundation. Having first divided the gentry into a de- 
clining majority and an advancing minority enjoying, besides its 
landed income, the profits of office or trade, Trevor-Roper then identi- 
fies the former with the Independents, whom he calls the “country” 
party of excluded “mere” gentry; the latter furnish the basis both of 
Royalism and, later, of opposition to the domination the Independents 


18 Cf, Part V of his essay. First, the nonofficial gentry are described as resentful and opposed 
to Elizabeth after 1590. On the strength of a single reference to Goodman’s Court of James I, 
they are next shown greeting King James as their savior, only to turn against him as the 
betrayer of their hopes. A reference to Holles’s Memorials makes possible the statement that 
the “mere gentry” now change their attitude towards Elizabeth, who becomes for them the 
patron saint of a Golden Age. (We are not informed why Gervase Holles, the author of these 
Memorials, should, as a spokesman of the oppressed “mere gentry,” have been a Royalist in 
the Civil War.) A further feat of prestidigitation enables the “radical recusant gentry, after 
their vain risings in 1603-5,” to relapse “into Roman Catholic quietism and become the most 
devoted royalists’; while the “radical puritan gentry” who killed the King and created the 
republic relapse after 1660 “into gentry quietism” and become “high-flying, non-resisting tories.” 

19S, R. Gardiner, History of England, 1603-1642 (10 vols.; London: Longmans, Green, 
1887), X, 129. On Barrington and Holles, see J. H. Hexter, The Reign of King Pym (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1941), and M. F. Keeler, The Long Parliament 1640- 
1641: a Biographical Study of its Members (Philadelphia: American Philosophical Society, 
1954), s. v. Holles was one of the Presbyterian leaders; cf. S. R. Gardiner, History of the 
Great Civil War (4 vols.; London: Longmans, Green, 1898), III, 216, and D. Holles, Memoirs 
(London, 1699). 
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gained.” On this showing, the “mere” gentry ought mainly to be found 
opposing the King; the Independent leaders ought to have consisted 
mainly of “mere” gentry; and crown officials ought to have been 
mainly Royalists. Each of these equations, however, admits of too many 
and too important exceptions to be acceptable. 

If, for instance, we look for specimens of lesser gentry having nothing 
but an income from land, and that income small—in the neighbour- 
hood of perhaps £200 per annum—we shall find many score in the 
Welsh counties and in Devon. Yet the Welsh gentry were predomi- 
nantly Royalists." As for the gentry of Devon, Trevor-Roper has him- 
self, when controverting Tawney’s thesis, pointed to their considerable 
indebtedness on the eve of the Civil War. He has failed to notice, how- 
ever, that the evidence for this fact works also against his own interpre- 
tation of the revolution. For if the latter is right, these encumbered 
landlords of Devon ought to have opposed the King and looked to help 
themselves from the spoils of a Parliamentarian victory. But they did 
not. They were Royalists; and the very source which informs us of their 
mortgage debt consists of Royalist composition papers—documents re- 
lating to the estates of men fined for taking the King’s side in the Civil 
War.” 

Let us see, next, whether the leading Independents consisted of 
“mere” gentry, taking the Independents in the House of Commons as 
a case in point. In order that our question should be clear, we shall first 
have to state whom we mean by the Independents; for, oddly enough, 
despite the play he has made with them, Trevor-Roper has never ex- 
plained precisely what we are to understand by that term. In its strict 
and original sense, “Independents,” as is well known, meant those like 
Oliver Cromwell who adhered to a free form of church polity and 
advocated wide toleration of religious differences—in contrast with the 
Presbyterians, the upholders of a coercive and synodically organized 
state church. But we cannot employ the term in this signification be- 
cause it has been shown in a number of instances that men who took 
part in Presbyterian church government remained, nonetheless, allies 
of Cromwell and the army after they purged the Commons and es- 

20 The Gentry, pp. 26ff., 32-34. 

21 A. H. Dodd, Studies, pp. 2-4, 111-12. 

22 Trevor-Roper, The Gentry, p. 41. W. G. Hoskins, “The Estates of the Caroline Gentry,” 
in W. G. Hoskins and H. P. R. Finberg, Devonshire Studies (London: Jonathan Cape, 1952), 
p. 353. An equally striking instance is Sir John Oglander, whom Trevor-Roper appears to regard 
as the very prototype of the “mere” gentry and whose well-known lament about his economic 


difficulties he cites (The Gentry, p. 26). Yet this classical declining country gentleman, who 
had neither office, nor trade, nor the law as strings to his bow, was a Royalist. 
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tablished the English republic.”* It is this period of the Common- 
wealth, in particular, and the events leading up to it that Trevor-Roper 
presumably has in mind when referring to the ascendancy of the Inde- 
pendents. We must therefore use the name in its wider derivative 
sense and designate as Independents all those who, whatever their be- 
liefs on the constitution of the church, associated themselves with the 
political course of Cromwell and the army by continuing in the Com- 
mons after its purge at the end of 1648. Thus we shall adopt the usage 
of historians of Parliament ** and consider as Independents—and, in- 
deed, as their leading body, regarded as a political force—the 209 
members who retained their seats in the purged remnant of the Long 
Parliament, the Rump.” 

Now we have an analysis of the social composition of this assembly 
in the recent study by D. Brunton and D. H. Pennington of the mem- 
bership of the Long Parliament. And nothing in this analysis suggests 
that the Rump consisted to any important degree of declining “mere” 
gentry. It is true that the various alterations of state that occurred be- 
tween the outbreak of the Civil War and the establishment of the 
Commonwealth opened the way to the entrance of a few men from 
families either obscure or whose ambition did not normally reach to 
the House of Commons. But in most respects, the Rump was a cross 





section of the Commons as originally elected in 1640, when the ma- 
jority was composed of substantial landed gentlemen, many from fam- 
ilies with a Parliamentary record. “There was as little sign of class 
division” in the Rump, we are told, “as at the outbreak of war.” Its 


99 26 


“main characteristic . . . was its lack of characteristics. 

We could also submit the Commonwealth government to various 
tests that would disprove the alleged connection between the “mere” 
gentry and the Independents. We could, for example, study the com- 
position of the first Council of State of the Commonwealth.” This 


23 Cf. J. H. Hexter, “The Problem of the Presbyterian Independents,” American Historical 
Review, XLIV (1938), where the complexities underlying the party labels, Presbyterian and 
Independent, are examined. 

“4D. Brunton and D. H. Pennington, Members of the Long Parliament (London: Allen & 
Unwin, 1954), pp. 38-41. 

25 [bid., p.41. This number is not a small minority, but represents 42 per cent of those sitting 
in December 1648 before the purge. Normal attendance was, of course, smaller than this total. 
Ibid., pp. 41, 43. The largest single attendance I have noticed during the period of the Rump’s 
sitting was on 24 November 1652, when 122 members were present for the election of the 
fifth Council of State. Great Britain, Parliament, House of Commons Journals, VII, 220. 

26 Brunton and Pennington, Members of the Long Parliament, pp. 52, 182, 45-47. 

27 The names of those chosen to the first Council of State are given in the Commons Jour- 
nals, VI, 140-41, 143. Its members were elected by the Commons on 14 and 15 February 1649. 
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must be regarded as a decisive instance, since it was to this body that 
the Rump confided the entire executive authority of what Trevor- 
Roper imagines to have been a republic of “mere” gentry. Were we 
to do so, we should find that few of its members can be so described. 
Though forty-one persons were elected by the Commons to the Coun- 
cil, two—Lord Grey of Warke and the Earl of Mulgrave—declined to 
serve.”* The remaining thirty-nine cannot all be classified with com- 
plete accuracy, but a quick survey will reveal the prevailing com- 
plexion clearly enough.” Three were peers—the Earls of Denbigh, 
Pembroke, and Salisbury—and two were the heirs of peers—Lord 
Lisle, son of the Earl of Leicester, and Lord Grey of Groby, son of the 
Earl of Stamford. Another sixteen, perhaps, were greater gentry, ten 
of these being either knights or baronets.*’ Six were lawyers, several 
of whom were closely related to the greater gentry and possessed of 
lucrative legal practices.** Three were citizens of wealth and sub- 
stance.** Of the whole Council, only a handful, Cromwell being the 


28 Ibid., VI, 146-47. Mulgrave, though refusing subscription to the Engagement of loyalty 
to the Commonwealth, was reported prepared to take part in the government. However, the 
table of attendance of the Council of State (Calendar of State Papers Domestic 1649-1650, 
ab init.) shows that he never appeared at any of its sittings. Unwillingness to subscribe to the 
Engagement was no obstacle to membership in the Council, and a number of other Councillors 
refused it, including Sir Henry Vane the younger, Whitelocke, Fairfax, Skippon, Masham, 
Haselrig, Denbigh, Pembroke, Salisbury, Sir James Harrington, Pickering, Wilson, Bond, Lord 
Lisle, and Popham. Commons Journals, V1, 146-47; Calendar of State Papers Domestic 1649- 
1650, p. 9. In its original form the Engagement was objectionable to many because, in addition 
to a pledge of loyalty to the existing government, it required retrospective approval of the 
acts by which the Commonwealth came into being. B. Whitelocke, Memorials of English Affairs 
(4 vols.; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1853), II, 537. As a result, this version was soon with- 
drawn and another inoffensive one apparently substituted. S. R. Gardiner, History of the Com- 
monwealth and Protectorate (4 vols.; London: Longmans, Green, 1903) I, 6. Though the 
matter is somewhat unclear in the Commons Journals, it appears that some of the Councilors did 
not subscribe to this either and that these were allowed to enter office without oblightion to 
take the Engagement. Cf. W. C. Abbott, Writings and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell 4 vols.; 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1937-47), II, 16. 

29 The classification of the members of the Council of State in the following three notes 
is based mainly on information derived from the Dictionary of National Biography and M. 
Keeler, The Long Parliament. 

30 Lord Fairfax (listed here among the gentry because his was of the Scottish peerage), 
Sir William Masham Bt., Sir Arthur Haselrig Bt., Sir James Harrington, Sir Henry Vane the 
younger, Sir John Danvers, Sir William Armyn Bt., Sir Henry Mildmay, Sir Gilbert Pickering 
Bt., Sir William Constable Bt., Henry Marten, William Heveningham, Robert Wallop, William 
Purefoy, Alexander Popham, Anthony Stapley. Perhaps Edmund Ludlow should also be added, 
despite Trevor-Roper’s inclusion of him in the declining gentry. The Gentry, pp. 33, 47. 
Ludlow was the son and heir of Sir Henry Ludlow, also a member of the Long Parliament, 
who is described by Keeler (The Long Parliament, s. v.) as apparently “a man of means.” 
The family was an important one in Wiltshire. 

31 Henry Rolle, Oliver St. John, John Wylde, John Bradshaw, John Lisle, Bulstrode White- 
locke. 

82 Isaac Penington and Rowland Wilson of London (though Wilson was elected to the Long 
Parliament for a Wiltshire borough), and Dennis Bond of Dorchester. 
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most conspicuous instance, seem to have been “mere” gentry before 
the war.** Moreover, it is worth remarking about the first Council 
of State that two of the principal Independent lieutenants of Crom- 
well, Henry Ireton and Thomas Harrison, were nominated only to 
be rejected.* Ireton’s defeat is particularly striking, for he was Crom- 
well’s son-in-law and political adviser and had been one of those who 
advocated the King’s deposition and the establishment of the Com- 
monwealth. Yet neither his excellent political connections nor his 
opinions could secure for this presumable ideologist of the “mere” 
gentry a place on the leading body of the republic at the commence- 
ment of its career.” 

An examination of the Rump’s policies would, I think, provide 
additional matter by which the incorrectness of Trevor-Roper’s con- 
ception of the Commonwealth could be demonstrated. But such a 
task is too long to be undertaken here. One particular point, however, 
may be noticed. Trevor-Roper has fancied that the essence of the 
political outlook of the excluded “mere” gentry and its Independent 
leaders was decentralization.** Yet the Independents, as a little reflec- 
tion upon the facts makes plain, stood in certain fundamental ways for 
just the opposite policy. Though they had rebelled against the des- 
potism of Charles I, they themselves created a powerful central 
authority under the Commonwealth—one farm more effective than 
that of their Stuart predecessors. A Council of State possessed of ex- 
tensive powers and whose wide-ranging and multifarious activities 
are easily perceived from a perusal of its records; extraordinary courts 
of justice set up to try political offenders; elaborate tax and other 
financial ordinances whose execution was supervised from the capital 
by committees responsible to Parliament; toleration itself possible only 
when the government’s strong hand was extended to secure peaceable 
men in the profession of their religious beliefs—these do not suggest 


33 Oliver Cromwell, Valentine Walton, John Hutchinson, John Jones, Luke Robinson, Thomas 
Scott. The two remaining members, unaccounted for in the classification in the text, were 
Cornelius Holland, a former royal official, and Philip Skippon, a professional soldier. ; 

34 Commons Journals, V1, 141. 

35 On Ireton, cf. R. W. Ramsey, Henry Ireton (London: Longmans, Green, 1949) and M. 
Ashley, Cromwell’s Generals (London: Jonathan Cape, 1954), ch. iv. Ireton was the author 
of the army manifesto of November 1648, which foreshadowed the coming of the Common- 
wealth; cf. P. Zagorin, A History of Political Thought in the English Revolution (London: 
Routledge & Kegan, Paul, 1954), pp. 78-79. The reason for the rejection of Ireton and Harrison 
was doubtless their connection with the army. There are numerous indications in the Commons 
Journals of the resentment felt in the House at its subjection to military pressure; cf. Gardiner, 
Great Civil War, IV, 270. 

36 The Gentry, p. 43. 
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a decentralized or a weak authority. Indeed, the position of the In- 
dependents in this respect can be seen from the very beginning of their 
influence when they succeeded in 1645, under the spur of political and 
military necessity, in carrying the ordinance that established the New 
Model Army. For what was the significance of that measure? It meant 
the installment of a central and unified military command in place 
of the former fragmented control of fighting forces and the absorption 
of county and regional soldiery into a national army. It represented, 
in short, the triumph of a national viewpoint over a county viewpoint, 
and was a decisive victory for the center.” 

Finally, let us inquire whether the royal officials in the Long Parlia- 
ment—those fortunate insiders in the distribution of court benefits 
from which the “mere” gentry had been excluded—were Royalists, as 
most of them should have been if Trevor-Roper’s interpretation is 
correct. According to the recent account of M. F. Keeler, twenty-seven 
royal officials were among the original members of the Commons in 
1640-1641; about half of these, she says, “supported the King, two 
managed to straddle, and ten were Parliamentarians.” ** Ten is a re- 
spectable figure; but by another count which makes no pretence at 
being exhaustive, though it probably includes as officials some whom 
Keeler did not, the number of royal opponents is increased to fifteen.” 
More interesting than their quantity, however, is their quality. Let us 
see who some of them were. Sir Arthur Ingram was Comptroller of 
the Customs of the Port of London and a manager of the alum mo- 
nopoly. Sir Benjamin Rudyard was Surveyor of the Court of Wards, 
while Sir Robert Pye was Auditor of the Exchequer. Lawrence 
Whitaker was a clerk to the Privy Council. Cornelius Holland was 
Clerk Comptroller to the Prince of Wales. Sir Henry Mildmay was 
Master of the King’s Jewel House.*® Many of these men had benefited 
from patents of monopoly. Yet despite the valuable posts and _per- 
quisites they enjoyed, none saw fit to support the King. Moreover, of 
these fifteen officials, eight continued to sit in the Rump.” 

37 Cf. Everitt, Committee of Kent, pp. 25-30, for a suggestive account of how the triumph of 
the center was reflected in the changing composition of the Committee of Kent. 

38 The Long Parliament, p. 22; cf. also Table 5. 

39 Sir Arthur Ingram, Sir Miles Fleetwood, Sir Benjamin Rudyard, Sir Henry Vane the elder, 
Sir Richard Wynn Bt., Sir Robert Pye, Sir Henry Mildmay, Sir John Hippisley, Sir John 
Trevor, Sir Robert Harley, Lawrence Whitaker, Giles Green, Gilbert Millington, John Downes, 
Cornelius Holland. 

40 Keeler, The Long Parliament, s. v. 

41 Vane, Mildmay, Hippisley, Whitaker, Trevor, Millington, Downes, Holland. Cf. Brunton 


and Pennington, Members of the Long Parliament, App. VI, for a list of all members of the 
Long Parliament, including the Rump. 
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We have now noticed some of the reasons that make it necessary to 
reject Trevor-Roper’s interpretation of the revolution. His thesis, it 
must be said in conclusion, suffers not only from the specific deficien- 
cies that have been indicated, but is quite implausible when taken as 
a whole. The resentment at exclusion from court office and financial 
benefits which he alleges to be the basis of the revolutionary course 
pursued by the “mere” gentry and the Independents seems to me in- 
capable of accounting for events of the magnitude of the Civil War 
and its consequences. The demand for the gains of office and for ad- 
mission to the inner circles of influence may result in a Fronde; but 
it could not sow the dragon’s teeth of a New Model Army and bring 
a king to the block in the name of the sovereign people. A declining 
order such as he paints the gentry does not beget leaders of the granite 
mold of Oliver Cromwell; it produces Catilines, sterile conspirators 
and exiles from an irretrievable past ready to venture all in a single 
desperate gamble. If the revolution were the profitless anarchy Trevor- 
Roper has imagined it to be, it could not have achieved the wonderful 
ferment of thought that made these two decades a heroic age of the 
English intellect. If it were the compounded failure he has pronounced 
it, it could not have laid the foundation of the liberal and _parlia- 
mentary order in which its significance largely consists.” 


II 


Thus far, our discussion has issued in a largely negative result. We 
have seen reasons for challenging in one or another respect the views 
of both Tawney and Trevor-Roper. But the matter ought not to be 
left at that. It is desirable to go further and venture, however tenta- 
tively, a positive judgment on some of the problems under consider- 
ation. Such a judgment, even if mistaken, may perhaps stimulate 
thought. This, accordingly, I shall endeavor to do in the remainder 
of this essay, though in yery summary fashion and subject to all the 
qualifications that insufhcient knowledge necessarily imposes. 

First, then, it seems likely that English social structure was being 
broadly reshaped during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. On 
this general point, Tawney is probably right, despite the criticisms 

42For a similar view of the significance of the English revolution, cf., inter alia, C. H. 
Mcllwain, The High Court of Parliament and its Supremacy (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1910); D. L. Keir, The Constitutional History of Modern Britain (London: A. & C. Black, 


1938), pp. 230-33; and M. A. Thomson, A Constitutional History of England 1642-1801 
(London: Methuen, 1938), pp. 53-55. 
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that are justifiably directed against his statistics and the dubious char- 
acter of several of his formulations. Certainly, the evidence economic 
historians have assembled to demonstrate that such a process was 
occurring is massive.** Its basis lay in various economic changes that 
functioned as a single interacting complex to achieve a common result. 
The price revolution; the greatly increasing scale of capital investment; 
the development of colonial enterprise; the rapid growth of those 
sectors of the economy in which investment for profit accumulation 
was taking place; the introduction of new industries, particularly in 
mineral extraction and metals, and the application of new technical 
methods to older industries, all on a scale so great as to have been 
described by J. U. Nef as an “industrial revolution;” ** the immense 
development of London; the further elaboration of the division of 
labor in the crafts, and the growing decrepitude of gild regulation in 
the textile industry—such were some of the factors that were helping 
to stratify English society in a fresh pattern. 

To formulate their effects oa the social structure in generalizations 
sufficiently precise and careful of nuances to do full justice to the 
complexity of the subject is extremely difficult. But their tendency, 
nonetheless, seems clear. It was to give to the men whose activity they 
reflected—men in a position to deploy capital in agriculture, trade, and 
industry—the command of social life. By the end of the seventeenth 
century, these changes had stamped upon the aristocracy of titled and 
armigerous landlords who continued to form the apex of the social and 
political hierarchy a new character that set them apart from their con- 
temporaries in every other European monarchy. This is what struck 
Tocqueville when he reflected in his profound work, L’Ancien 
Régime, on the divergent natures of the English and French dominant 
classes. He says of England: *° 


. . » you will find from the seventeenth century, the feudal system substantially 
abolished, classes which overlap, nobility of birth set on one side, aristocracy 


43 Cf. G. Unwin, Industrial Organisation in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1904); J. U. Nef The Rise of the British Coal Industry (2 vols.; London: 
Routledge & Sons, 1932), Part IV; and the same writer’s “The Progress of Technology and 
the Growth of Large Scale Industry in Great Britain 1540-1640,” Ec. H. R., V (1934), and 
Industry and Government in France and England 1540-1640 (Philadelphia: American Philo- 
sophical Society, 1940); E. Lipson, The Economic History of England (3 vols.; London: 
A. & C. Black, 1928-31), II-III; and F. G. Fisher, “The Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries: 
The Dark Ages in English Economic History?,” Economica, n.s.. KXXIV (1957). Also D. 
Mathew, The Social Structure of Caroline England (Oxford: University Press, 1948), ch. i, and 
The Age of Charles I (London: Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1951), p. xv. 

44 Nef, Industry and Government, pp. 1, 145. 

45 L’ancien régime, trans. M. Patterson (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1947), p. 21. 
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thrown open, wealth as the source of power. . . . Seventeenth-century England 
was already a quite modern nation which had merely preserved in its heart, and 
as it were embalmed, some relics of the Middle Ages. 


There does not seem to be anything in these changes, however, that 
necessarily requires that their character should be expressed in the 
terms in which the disputants over the gentry have conducted some 
of their argument. We need not, for example, suppose that the eco- 
nomic decline of the Elizabethan peerage was an indispensable con- 
dition of the formation of this new dominant class. Nor is it profitable 
in this connection to distinguish peers from gentry, gentry from 
wealthy merchants, or gentry engaged exclusively in agriculture from 
those occupied also in commercial or industrial enterprise. Neither is 
is very material that the rise or progress of landed families should 
often have been made possible by the gains derived from trade or 
office. Such distinctions, though illuminating and even indispensable 
in other contexts, are not particularly relevant in this one. The class 
whose formation is the present focus of interest was being continuously 
recruited, and it naturally comprised diverse elements as to status, 
wealth, and source of income. But despite these and other differences, 
its members were species of the same genus. They constituted a single 
economic class, for what they had in common was the possession of 
capital that they employed for the end of profit and further accumu- 
lation. 

What was the connection between these changes and the genesis of 
the English revolution? According to some historians, the Civil War 
was a struggle for state power between this newly forming class and 
semifeudal landlords and monarchy ruling an obsolete order whose 
overthrow was necessary for the consolidation of a higher mode of 
production.*® I do not think this analysis is correct, however, and it 
seems doubtful even that it would have been put forward had not the 
French Revolution come to be mistakenly accepted, under Marx’s in- 
fluence, as a classic model to which the interpretation of other revolu- 
tions described as “bourgeois” must necessarily conform.*’ But there 
is not, in fact, any model pattern of a bourgeois revolution, and while 
the investigation of analogies can be most illuminating, there are far 


46 C. Hill, The English Revolution 1640 (3d rev. ed.; London: Lawrence & Wishart, 1955); 
and C. Hill and E. Dell, The Good Old Cause (London: Lawrence & Wishart, 1950): cf. the 
conclusions of a conference of British Marxist historians in 1947, cited in Fisher, “The Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries: The Dark Ages in English Economic History?,” pp. 5-6. 

47 Hill, The English Revolution, p. 6. 
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more differences between the English and French revolutions than 
similarities. A study of the upper layers of the Parliamentarian and 
Royalist parties leads to a different view of the conflict. While it is very 
likely true, as David Mathew has written, that “the King had all the 
archaic forces . . . the adventurers and younger sons, and all those 
who, like the Elizabethans, felt branded by the accusation of disloy- 
alty,” ** there were on his side as well as on Parliament’s numerous 
representatives of the most advanced economic developments of the 
age. Among the gentry, for instance, could be found plenty of Royal- 
ists of prosperous and thriving families. Clarendon remarked that 
“the revenue of too many of the court consisted principally in en- 
closures and improvements of that nature;” *® and he noted that the 
troop of noblemen and gentlemen who formed the King’s guard at 
the battle of Edgehill possessed estates and revenues equal to those of 
all the members who remained in both houses of Parliament.”’ Indeed, 
the majority of the gentry was probably for the King.” 

The great trading centers, too, on whose seditious spirit Clarendon 
and Hobbes commented,” were by no means unanimously for Parlia- 
ment.”* In London, though the largest part of the city was Parliamen- 
tarian, the Lord Mayor and most of the aldermen at the end of 1641 
were for the King.°* Newcastle, whose great coal owners and mer- 
chants were themselves frequently of important gentry families, seems 
to have been predominantly Royalist.” At Bristol, which was held for 

48 The Age of Charles I, p. 323. 

49 History of the Rebellion, ed. W. D. Macray (6 vols.; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1888), 
I, 204. 

50 Ibid., V1, 74; cf. Sir Philip Warwicke, Memoires of the Reign of King Charles I (2d ed.; 
London, 1702), pp. 230-31. 

51 This is the general impression derived from Clarendon; cf., besides his remarks about 
particular counties (thus, History, IV, 340; VII, 157), his statement, zdid., VII, 99, that ‘most 
of the gentry . . . throughout the Kingdom” was “engaged against” Parliament. Clarendon 
was, of course, prejudiced and could have been wrong. Cf. also in support of this impression 
Warwick, Memoires, pp. 216-18; Sir John Oglander, A Royalist’s Notebook, ed. F. Bamford 
(London: Constable, 1938), pp. 104, 105-6; Lucy Hutchinson, Memoirs of the Life of Colonel 
Hutchinson, ed. C. H. Firth (2 vols.; London: 1885), I, 141; R. Baxter, Autobiography 
(Everyman ed.; London: Dent, 1931), p. 34. Many other contemporary testimonies to the 
same effect might be cited. 

52 Clarendon, History, V, 385; T. Hobbes, Behemoth, in F. Maseres, Select Tracts (2 parts; 
London: R. Bickerstaff, 1815), Il, 459, 477, 576. 

53. Cf. P. Hardacre, The Royalists during the Puritan Revolution (The Hague: Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1956), pp. 5-6. 

54 Gardiner, History of England 1603-1642, X, 83, 107-8; but cf. M. Wren, “The disputed 
Elections in London in 1641,” English Historical Review, LXIV (1949). Clarendon remarks 
(History, IV, 340) on the strength of Royalist attachment among the “most important citizens 
of London” in the controversy over the Militia Bill. 


55 Extracts from the Records of the Company of Hostmen at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, ed. F. W. 
Dendy (Surtees Society, Vol. CV [1901]), pp. 80-83. Among the Newcastle Royalists were such 
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Parliament, there were wealthy Royalists who had occupied the high- 
est offices in the city and the Society of Merchant Venturers.”° Prob- 
ably every provincial town of importance had its quota of notable 
Royalists whom no social analysis can easily distinguish from their 
Parliamentarian counterparts. Among the King’s supporters were also 
great financiers with wide interests in the companies for trade and 
colonization—men such as Sir Nicholas Crispe and Sir John Har- 
rison.”’ There were Royalists who controlled some of the most capi- 
talistically organized industrial enterprises in England: Sir John 
Winter, for instance, a Catholic entrepreneur in mining and iron 
manufacture whom Nef calls “one of the most important coal capital- 
ists and industrialists of his day.” °* It may well be that the structure 
of commerce and the relation of its various sections, whether beneficial 
or detrimental, to the action of the crown and council had much to 
do with determining the political stand that men such as these took 
up. But the fact remains that a number of important capitalists were 
Royalists, even if they became so because they enjoyed financial privi- 
leges and profits as customs farmers or recipients of royal grants and 
licenses. 

Such considerations show that the genesis of the English revolution 
is not to be sought in a class struggle—for the leading sections of both 
sides in the Civil War included many who were drawn from the same 


important colliery owners and financiers as Sir John Marley, Sir John Mennes, Sir Thomas 
Riddell, Sir Francis Anderson, the Tempests, the Coles, and the Lidrells (Records of the Com- 
mittee for Compounding ...in Durham and Northumberland, ed. R. Welford (“Surtees 
Society,” Vol. XCI [1905]), s. v. 

56 For Royalism in Bristol, see J. Latimer, The Annals of Bristol in the Seventeenth Century, 
(Bristol: W. George’s Sons, 1900), passim. Bristol’s original members in the Long Parliament, 
Humphrey Hooke and Richard Long, were both Royalists. On their expulsion from the House 
of Commons, the city elected two other Royalists, John Glanville and John Taylor. [did., p. 157; 
cf. Brunton and Pennington, Members of the Long Parliament, p. 222. Also the biographical 
accounts of Bristol merchants in The Deposition Books of Bristol, 1643-1647, ed. H. E. Nott 
(Bristol Record Society, Vol. VI [1935]), App. I; Records Relating to the Society of Merchant 
Venturers of . . . Bristol, ed. P. McGrath (Bristol Record Society, Vol. XVII [1952]), p. xxx; 
and the remarks of P. McGrath, Merchants and Merchandise in Seventeenth Century Bristol 
(Bristol Record Society, Vol. XIX [1955]), pp. xxvi-xxvili. Perhaps the outstanding Bristol 
Royalist was Humphrey Hooke, a city magnate, owner of much landed property, twice mayor, 
and seven times master of the Society of Merchant Venturers. 

57 On these, cf. Keeler, The Long Parliament, s. v. 

58 The Rise of the British Coal Industry, 1, 279 n.; cf. Dictionary of National Biography, s. v. 
Winter held patents of monopoly and was a beneficiary of royal grants, as were a number of 
other merchants and industrialists who supported the King. About Royalists such as these, 
Maurice Dobb says that they “paradoxically were apt to be the proprietors of the most capitalis- 
tically advanced enterprises.” Studies in the Development of Capitalism (New York: International 
Publishers, 1947), p. 170. The paradox vanishes, however, once the idea is given up that 
Royalism represented the interests of a distinct and economically retrogressive class. 
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economic class, whose development had been steadily proceeding dur- 
ing the preceding century. It is to be found, rather, in a conflict within 
this class among England’s governing groups. Thus, the explanation 
of the revolution’s origin turns on an analysis of this conflict. 

During the reigns of James I and Charles I to the eve of the Civil 
War, the nation’s ruling groups were increasingly divided into what 
may be called, in the good old language of the seventeenth century, 
the Court and the Country, and their sharpening antagonism deter- 
mined the political strife of nearly forty years.°° The material is not 
yet at hand to depict fully the nature of these parties and the com- 
binations and permutations within them at various stages to 1640. We 
may say, however, that on the one hand was the Court with its net- 
work of ministers, courtiers, officials, and their clients and connections 
throughout the land; and on the other, the Country composed of 
landed proprietors, both peers and gentry, and merchants outside the 
range of Court benefit or antagonized by its policies. While it is a 
conspicuous merit of Trevor-Roper’s interpretation to have restored the 
Court-Country relation to the place of central importance it deserves 
in the treatment of the seventeenth century, the position of the two 
parties is far from adequately represented, as his own view implies, 
as one of “insiders” versus “outsiders.” Nor did the Country consist, 
as he would suggest, of lesser gentry and declining men whose 
maimed fortunes could be mended only by access to office and favor 
or by the seizure of power. Its leadership centered, rather, in impor- 
tant peers and gentlemen. It included at different times such noblemen 
as the third Earl of Southampton, the first Earl of Clare, the second 
Earl of Warwick, the fourth Earl of Lincoln, and the second Earl of 
Hertford. It numbered, as during the opposition to the forced loan of 
1626-1627, many wealthy and influential landlords.” 

The elements forming these parties were by no means wholly fixed, 
of course. Within each, shifting groupings existed, and men also passed 


59 This distinction was made in the sense indicated above in the 1620's. W. Notestein, “The 
Winning of the Initiative by the House of Commons,” Proceedings of the British Academy, 
XI (1924-1925), 152 n. Sir John Eliot employed it (H. Hulme, The Life of Sir John Eliot 
[London: Allen & Unwin, 1957], passim) as did Clarendon (e.g., History, IV, 180). The terms 
came into general use after the Restoration; cf. O. Airy, ed., Burnet’s History of My Own Time, 
Part I: The Reign of Charles II (2 vols.; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1897), I, 489; II, 82 n.; 
H. C. Foxcroft, A Supplement to Burnet’s History (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1902), pp. 99 n., 
151, 258; and T. B. Macaulay, The History of England from the Accession of James II 
(5 vols.; Philadelphia, n.d.), I, 190. 

60 For the opposition among the peers, cf. C. H. Firth, The House of Lords during the Civil 
War (London: Longmans, Green, 1910), ch. ii. On the resistance of the gentry to the forced 
loan, see Gardiner, History of England, V1, 155-57. 
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from the Court to the Country, as did Sir John Eliot in 1625-1626, 
and from the Country to the Court, as did Sir Thomas Wentworth 
in 1628.°' Moreover, on each side there were those who had connec- 
tions of various sorts—religious, financial, patronage—with the other.” 
In the development of both parties, the career of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham as royal favorite for over a decade was of decisive importance. 
His domination until his assassination in 1628 left effects felt long after 
his death; the opposition of certain peers is partly attributable to the 
hatred his ascendancy aroused.” But of the political nation as a whole 
—those capable of voting or sitting in Parliament—only a minority 
was oriented in any conscious and definite way to either of the parties 
during most of the period. Only in the later 1630's, as the affairs of 
Charles I moved to a crisis, would an unprecedented political stirring 
appear, and then Puritanism was one of the means through which 
this broadening political consciousness was linked largely to the 
Country. : 


61 For Eliot, see Hulme, Sir John Eliot, chs. v-vi and J. N. Ball, “Sir John Eliot at the Oxford 
Parliament, 1625,” Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, XXVIII (1955); for Went- 
worth, Gardiner, History of England 1603-1642, VI, 126-27; VII, 25-27. 

62 These connections show that it would be quite mistaken to consider Court and Country as 
rigid groupings or to suppose that Court office necessarily entailed political support of the 
crown. Sir Miles Fleetwood, for instance, was an official of the Court of Wards, but he was 
related by marriage to a Puritan family, and in the later 1620's, as in the Long Parliament 
until his death, he sided with the opponents of the Court. Keeler, The Long Parliament, s. v. 
Sir Benjamin Rudyard, another official of the Court of Wards, was associated with the opposition 
through his political dependence on the third and fourth earls of Pembroke, by whose influence 
he was elected both to the earlier Parliaments of Charles I and the Long Parliament. [Aid., s. v.; 
and V. Rowe, “The Influence of the Earls of Pembroke on Parliamentary Elections, 1625-1641,” 
English Historical Review, L (1935), 242-43. The position of the third earl of Pembroke also 
illustrates some of the complexities involved in an understanding of the Court-Country relation- 
ship. Because of his great wealth, high social standing, and extensive territorial influence, he was 
inevitably in the Court and held the office of Lord Chamberlain under James I and of Lord 
Steward under Charles I. But in political matters he was not consistently with the Court and 
used his electoral patronage—which was greatly enhanced by his office of Warden of the Stan- 
naries—on behalf of the Country opposition. [jid. Clarendon says that “he was... celebrated 
in the country for having received no obligations of the Court which might corrupt or sway 
his affections and judgment, so that all who were displeased and unsatisfied in the Court or 
with the Court were always inclined to put themselves under his banner. .. .” History, 
I, 121, 124. Pembroke’s brother and heir, the fourth earl, was a Parliamentarian and sat in the 
Rump and the Council of State after the abolition of the House of Lords. 

63 Cf. Firth, The House of Lords during the Civil War, p. 37 ff. The hatred of Buckingham 
felt by many peers is strikingly illustrated in the letter in which Henry Percy, a younger son 
of the ninth earl of Northumberland, conveyed the news of the Duke’s assassination to his 
brother-in-law, the earl of Carlisle, a Court nobleman who was personally close to the King: 
“T believe it will be ... not .. . unpleasing for your Lordship to hear that the desirer and 
plotter of your ruin and destruction is possessed with a death not unfit for him, because cor- 
respondent to his life, which was granted by all men to be dishonourable and odious.” 
Calendar of State Papers Domestic, Addenda 1625-1649, pp. 292-93. Cf. also the account of 
the earl of Clare’s attitude by his kinsman, Gervase Holles, in A. C. Wood, ed., Memorials of 
the Holles Family (“Camden Society,” 3d ser., Vol. LV [1937]), pp. 99-106. 
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No definite social basis for the Court-Country division is discernible. 
Among the Country, it is true, could be found some who opposed the 
regulatory and protective measures that the crown attempted to impose 
on economic activity; and with Nef, we may, if we like, describe the 
Opposition to these measures as “an economic conflict between the 
Stuart kings and some of their most powerful subjects, the leading 
town merchants and the improving landlords.” ** But I do not think 
we can connect it with some advanced form of enterprise that necessi- 
tated those engaged therein to demand on principle a freedom from 
state control. The error of such an opinion is shown by the support 
the crown itself extended, with fiscal ends in view, to progressive 
undertakings like the draining of the fens or the enclosure of royal 
forests.” There was, indeed, little consistency in the economic policies 
pursued by the Stuart monarchy, and the resistance to them rose 
chiefly from the threat to the security of vested property that substan- 
tial landed and corporate interests perceived in royal administrative 
activity, whether in the form of enclosure commissions or in grants of 
monopoly to rings of projectors. Criticism of the government on this 
point was but one of several grievances that set the various sections of 
the Country apart from the court. Resentment at the sway of a favorite 
and exclusion from office; Puritan dislike of the Established Church, 
whose ceremonies and liturgy were thought to retain the mark of the 
Roman anti-Christ and whose rule under the masterful primateship 
of Laud aroused the bitterest anti-clerical feeling; condemnation of an 
ineffectual foreign policy suspected of inclining secretly towards Spain 
and popery; the conviction that the King was using his prerogative to 
subvert the law and destroy the liberty of the subject—such were some 
of the other differences that drove the Country to opposition. While 
the Court formed the executive and controlled the central govern- 
ment, the Country’s influence was paramount in local government 
and the House of Commons. Through its dominance in that body, 
the Country made Parliament not only a forum in which to demand 
the redress of national grievances, but also an instrument of dis- 
affection in the state. 

In the later 1630's, with the Court pulling one way and the Country 
another, the process of government verged on paralysis. Central 

64 Nef, Industry and Government, p. 149. 

65 Cf. H. C. Darby, The Draining of the Fens (Cambridge: University Press, 1940), pp. 38-64. 
The attempt in pursuance of the King’s command to enclose royal forests in Dorset, Wiltshire, 


and Gloucestershire led to considerable resistance; cf. D. G. C. Allan, “The Rising in the West, 
1628-1631,” Ec. H. R., 2d ser., V (1952). 
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government and local government were deadlocked, as everywhere 
sheriffs, lieutenants, deputy-lieutenants, and justices increasingly 
dragged their feet or showed active insubordination in the execution 
of the measures with which the King’s Council charged them. Then 
the outbreak of the Scottish rebellion created the emergency that 
broke the deadlock. At this perilous juncture, the King found no way 
left but to summon the Long Parliament. 

With its convening, the Country triumphed, and the demoralized 
Court groupings began to disintegrate. It is striking with what unity 
the representatives of England’s dominant class in Parliament went 
to work in 1640-1641 to repudiate all that the King had done. Amidst 
wide agreement, men who not two years later were to take opposite 
sides in the Civil War abolished some of the highest prerogative 
powers of the crown and struck down forever the system of paternal 
rule, with its infringement on vested property interests: ship money, 
conciliar courts, patents of monopoly, forest laws, and enclosure com- 
missions that Archbishop Laud, says Clarendon, “did a little too much 
countenance.” *’ By these actions and such additional statutes as the 
Triennial Act and the Act Against Dissolving the Long Parliament 
Without Its Own Consent, they completed a great constitutional and 
political revolution that had been in preparation for decades. Parlia- 
ment had begun its apprenticeship of power when Henry VIII over- 
threw the papal supremacy; it had grown great in the struggle of the 
Elizabethan government with the Counter-Reformation; in the reigns 
of James I and Charles I it had seized the initiative against the crown. 
In 1640-1641, removed at last from the tutelage in which the crown 
had long restrained it, Parliament obtained the decisive voice in the 
determination of public policy. Thenceforth, no king could retain 
rule in England except by governing in conformity with the wishes 
of Parliament and those for whom it spoke. 

All this the members achieved in near unanimity. But already deep 
differences such as the church question were dividing the victorious 
Country, and now a fresh and unforeseen issue arose that led to civil 
war. For when the great Irish insurrection broke out in October 1641, 
it became necessary to raise an army for its suppression. But who was 
to control it? The King had given up much, but he steadfastly refused 
to abandon this crux of his prerogative, his legal right to command 
his army; while Parliament was naturally unwilling to entrust him 


866 History, I, 204. 
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with a sword whose edge he might well turn against his political 
enemies. On this issue, no agreement proved possible. So King and 
Parliament each started to recruit forces and the Civil War began.” 

With armed conflict imminent, the Country, its unity already much 
impaired, fell to pieces and the political alignment of the nation was 
re-formed, as Royalist and Parliamentarian emerged. These parties 
of the Civil War did not correspond to the earlier division of Court 
and Country.** In the dominant class, many previous Country op- 
ponents of the King became Royalists. Such men thought change had 
gone far enough, and they dreaded the possible consequences of a 
military rebellion against the King, the center of the whole hierarchy 
of rank and privilege that their interests and sentiments were bound 
up with. The menacing mobs that had gathered at Westminster to 
denounce the bishops and cry for the Earl of Strafford’s death taught 
them what to fear if the people were roused. Others in the Country 
took up arms against the King, expecting he would introduce popery 
and despotism unless forcibly prevented. While some of the earlier 
Court joined the King, others who feared the wrath of the Commons 
or hoped to make advantage in the great revolution of affairs went 
over to the Country after 1640 and were Parliamentarians in the war.” 
But whichever path men chose, few at the outset wanted war or 
marched to the fight with zeal. A widespread desire for neutrality also 
existed, and in Cheshire, Staffordshire, and Yorkshire, the gentry for- 
mally condemned violence and vainly sought to exclude the forces of 
both parties from their counties.” 

67 Cf. C. V. Wedgewood, “The Causes of the English Civil War, a New Analysis,” History 
Today, V (1955). 

68 Thus in Wales, as Dodd points out, at the elections to the Long Parliament, the country 
was not “divided into Royalists and Roundheads; on the contrary, all the evidence points to a 
remarkable unanimity against the grievances of the day and a strong desire to avoid hampering 
divisions.” Yet “within twenty months the Welsh united front at Westminster had been reduced 
to seven members, the rest [seventeen members] having ‘deserted’ their seats to join the King 
at Oxford . . .” Studies, p. 190. A similar process occurred in the Southwest; cf. Brunton and 
Penningston, Members of the Long Parliament, p. 132. Keeler remarks on the large number 
of original members of the Long Parliament who, after having opposed the King’s policies 
before 1640, were Royalists in the war. The Long Parliament, p. 15. 

69 Such, for instance, was the elder Sir Henry Vane, the King’s Secretary; cf. Clarendon’s 
comment, History, V1, 411. Some of the royal patentees also abandoned the Court, and Clarendon 
describes how, when monopolists and projectors were expelled from the Commons, Pym and 
his associates “never questioned Sir Henry Mildmay, nor Mr. Laurence Whitaker, who had 
been most scandalously engaged in those pressures,” because it was thought they might cooperate 
in the “violent courses which were intended.” Jéid., III, 13. 

70 T. Malbon, Memorials of the Civil War in Cheshire, ed. J. Hall (‘Lancs. and Cheshire 
Record Society,” Vol. XIX [1889]), pp. 31-34; Clarendon, History, V1, 257-59; Pennington 
and Roots, The Committee at Stafford, p. xx. It is possible that the bulk of the nation was 
inclined to neutrality in the first years of the war; cf. Hardacre, The Royalists during the Puritan 
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The character of the first stage in the social history of the English 
revolution was thus determined by the split within the dominant class 
out of which the conflict took its rise. From 1640 to 1645, the action of 
all sides—first of Court and Country, then of Royalist and Parliamen- 
tarian—consisted largely, as Mathew has well said, “of maneuvers by 
segments of the property holding classes.” ** This is seen, for instance, 
in the view taken by great peers of the crisis that had engulfed the King 
and the Court. To the Earl of Northumberland and his brother-in-law, 
the Earl of Leicester, the situation after the Long Parliament’s meeting 
was seen as offering an unparalleled opportunity to obtain high office 
under the crown. While disaster hung over Strafford, Laud, Cotting- 
ton, and other ministers, Northumberland was writing to Leicester: 
“If in all these Changes, some good advantage fall not to [Leicester’s | 
share, I agree with your Lordship that his Lucke is desperately ill . . .” ” 

The lack of a prevailing will on either side to force a decision in the 
war by overwhelming victory is also a significant element in the pattern 
of this period. In Parliament, the hope of members for a compromise 
solution produced a reluctance to pass necessary war measures and 
resulted in the unsuccessful negotiations with the King at Oxford in 
1643. Among the Royalists, some feared the King’s victory almost as 
much as his defeat. “If the King . . . prevail,” Lord Spencer (who was 
killed fighting for Charles I at Newbury) wrote his wife in October 
1642, “we are in a sad condition, for they [the courtiers] will be in- 
supportable to all, but most to us who have opposed them. . . .” ™ 
There were the melancholy Royalist victims of the early battles like 
Falkland, participants in a war they hated, who met their deaths with 
a sort of gladness.” Something of this aspect of the early years of the 
war is conveyed in a letter of the Royalist, Lord Savile: “I would not 
have the King trample on the Parliament,” he said, “nor the Parliament 
lessen him so much as to make a way for the people to rule us all.” “° 


Revolution, pp. 1-2. Only among men strongly moved by Puritanism, urban people, for example, 
such as those to whom John Goodwin preached, was the war viewed from the beginning as a 
great struggle against evil. See Goodwin's summons to resistance, Anti-Cavalierisme, published 
in October 1642, reprinted in W. Haller, Tracts on Liberty in the Puritan Revolution (3 vols.; 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1934), Vol. II. 

71 The Social Structure of Caroline England, p. 28. 

72 A. Collins, ed., Letters and Memorials of State (2 vols.; London, 1746), II, 664. 

73 Cf. Hexter, The Reign of King Pym, p. 19. 

74 Letters and Memorials of State, 1, 667. Spencer was created Earl of Sunderland in 1643, 
shortly before his death. 

75 Clarendon, History, VII, 231. 

76 Written in February 1643; Calendar of State Papers Domestic 1641-1643, Pp. 445. 
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In short, while momentous political issues were at stake, no social 
change was yet in question at this stage. Only with the formation of the 
New Model Army and the unforeseen complications that followed its 
victory would a second stage open. Then the spokesmen of classes either 
excluded from the political nation or having a place only on its margins 
would strive for the first time to seize the initiative. The Levellers, allied 
with the army radicalism they had called into being, would attempt to 
make the constitutional-political revolution of 1640-1641 the prologue 
to the creation of a democratic republic and would seek the destruction 
of the entire existing system of privilege.” 


Il 


This and the following stages in the revolution’s social history cannot 
be discussed within the limits of this paper, but several general points 
may be noticed by way of conclusion. The greatest single event of the 
' revolutionary decades was the trial and execution of the King. This act 
demonstrated as nothing else did the mighty insurgent temper that had 
been conjured up in the heat of civil war, and it gave unforgettable 
symbolic expression to the revolutionary belief in the sovereignty of the 
people. But the necessity for such a deed, for which Cromwell and his 
allies and followers were responsible, showed how far out of control 
the political situation had gone. Cromwell tried to avoid the terrible 
step, for the Independent leaders had no material interest in destroying 
kingship, the institution that guaranteed the regime of property and 
order of which they were beneficiaries. Socially and economically, 
they and their chief supporters among the gentry and in the towns 
seem indistinguishable from the Presbyterians who opposed them. But 
their inability to agree on a political and religious settlement either with 
the Presbyterians or with the defeated King finally left them no choice 
but to proceed alone in safeguarding the ends that they conceived the 
war had been fought for. It was the increasing fragmentation of the 
dominant class—the overthrow and exclusion of the Royalists, then the 
divisions that arose in the leadership of the Parliamentarian cause— 
that provided the opportunity for the radical rank and file to make its 


77 Cf. Zagorin, A History of Political Thought in the English Revolution, chs. ii-iii. 

78 C. H. Firth, Oliver Cromwell and the Rule of the Puritans in England (“World’s Classics”; 
Oxford: 1953), pp. 169-71, 185, 211-12; cf. the discussion in Abbott, Writings and Speeches 
of Oliver Cromwell, 1, ch. ix, part 2. 
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influence felt and led to the politically disastrous move of ending the 
monarchy. 

By blasting the crown of Charles I, the Independents only isolated 
themselves further and made their rule precarious. Many of the gentry 
who had been Parliamentarians now withdrew their support and be- 
came either opponents of the government or indifferent to its fate. Only 
with the establishment of the Protectorate in 1653 and the gradual 
reintroduction thereafter of the old constitutional forms, including the 
prospect of the return of kingship in Cromwell and his heir, did the 
first signs appear that the breach in the dominant class might perhaps 
be healed and stability attained.” But Cromwell’s death in 1658 ended 
any such possibility. 

When one surveys the revolutionary years as a whole, it is surprising 
how little the events of the time affected the character of social relations. 
The reshaping of the structure of society was already well advanced by 
1640, and the position of classes underwent no alteration. Neither was 
the economic development of the dominant class decisively accelerated, 
though the destruction of royal controls over industry may have facili- 
tated its subsequent growth. During the entire period, only a single 
instance of the removal of an obsolete social institution is discernible. 
This is the important ordinance of 1646, retained as a statute after the 
Restoration, which did away with feudal incidents and the Court of 
Wards, and converted all tenures by knight service into free and com- 
mon socage.”” By this legislation, proposed at least as early as the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century,” lords of manors freed themselves of a 
vexatious and expensive archaism that the crown, for its financial ad- 
vantage, had endowed with an artificial life long after the ties of the 
feudal age had become extinct. Apart from this, no change in agrarian 
relations was carried out. Nothing was done to relieve the insecurity 
of small occupants of the soil or to satisfy the agitation against copyhold 
tenures, and the conditions that were to make England a country of 
concentrated landownership went on apace. 

So far as concerns shifts in the ownership of landed property, the most 
recent scholarship has been unable to discover any changes of great and 


79 For instances of Royalists and other opponents of Cromwell who returned to political and 
public life during the Protectorate, cf. Dodd, Studies, pp. 161, 191-92, and Hexter, The Reign 
of King Pym, 41-42, 172-73; also Hardacre, The Royalists during the Puritan Revolution, ch. vi. 

80 C. H. Firth and R. Rait, Acts and Ordinances of the Interregnum (3 vols.; London: H. M. 
Stationery Office, 1911), I, 833; 12 Charles II c. 24. 

81H. E. Bell, An Introduction to the History and Records of the Court of Wards and Liveries 
(Cambridge: University Press, 1953), p. 137 ff. 
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permanent significance as a result of the extensive revolutionary land 
sales.” All the measures taken against Royalist proprietors were devised 
chiefly to raise money rather than to expropriate political enemies, and 
at no time do they seem to have enjoyed general support.” In 1643, 
considerable difficulty was encountered in passing the ordinance for 
sequestration of Royalist estates through the Commons because it “had 
about it an aroma of confiscation . . . unpopular in an assembly of 
landlords.” ** Subsequent proposals to sell the estates of Royalist de- 
linquents evoked opposition both in Parliament and the Common 
Council of London and could not be put through.” Even after 1649, 
when financial stringency and the need to find the army’s arrears of 
pay made the sale of these delinquents’ lands unavoidable, “the gentle- 
men in the Rump had qualms about tampering with . . . lay property, 
and it took fifteen months anxious debate before the first act . . . finally 
passed.” *° Few families, in any case, are known to have risen to fortune 
and position by means of estates acquired in the revolutionary land 
market.’ Many Royalist peers and gentlemen whose lands the state 
seized and sold were able to repurchase through agents or even with the 
aid of friendly creditors, and were again in possession at the Restora- 
tion. Moreover, the Indemnity Act of 1661 decreed the return of lands 
confiscated by the revolutionary government from crown, church, and 
private Royalists.“* Thus, despite a mass of speculation in land un- 
paralleled since the suppression of the monasteries, no great social 
change followed. If we wish to see such a consequence arising from the 
work of revolution, we must look for it, not in England, but in Ireland, 
where the Cromwellian confiscation effected an immense redistribution 
of land to new English proprietors.” 


82]. Thirsk, “The Sales of Royalist Lands during the Interregnum,” Ec. H. R., 2d ser., V 
(1952), and “The Restoration Land Settlement,’ Journal of Modern History, XXVI1 (1954), 
correct the views of H. S. Chesney, “The Transference of Lands in England 1640-1660,” Trans- 
actions of the Royal Historical Society, 4th ser., XV (1932). 

83 Thirsk, “The Sales of Royalist Lands,” p. 193 n.; C. Hill, “The Agrarian Legislation of 
the Interregnum,” English Historical Review, LV (1940). 

84 Hexter, The Reign of King Pym, p. 22. 

85 Hill, “The Agrarian Legislation of the Interregnum,” p. 232. 

86 Thid., p. 241. 

87 Cf. Brunton and Pennington, Members of the Long Parliament, p. 152. An exception was 
Philip Jones of Swansea, “the most notorious of all the traffickers in Welsh sequestration . . . 
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The ultimate significance of the English revolution must therefore 
be sought elsewhere than in its effects upon the structure of society. Its 
great achievement was in its contribution to the formation of a liberal 
political order. The legislative and executive work of the Long Parlia- 
ment, the destruction of ecclesiastical authority and the experiments in 
religious toleration, the agitation of the democratic movements, and the 
writings of the political theorists all served this end. Thus the events of 
1640-1660 mark the turning point from an old order to a new; and this 
despite the Stuart restoration and the need for a second Stuart deposi- 
tion in 1688 before England made a final settlement with its monarchy. 
After 1660, the temper of the age was radically different. An intensely 
pragmatic and ultilitarian outlook came to prevail, and with it the 
wholesale and explicit pursuit of economic ends. The mystique of king- 
ship, shattered in the 1640’s, ceased to fascinate, while the doctrines of 
popular sovereignty and the contract of government were driven deep 
into the general consciousness. Charles II returned, but with him came 
a free Parliament removed from the onus of military control that had 
been the undoing of the revolutionary governments of the Interregnum. 
Nor could the outburst of loyalism at the Restoration eradicate the 
experience of civil war and the defeat of monarchy. Parliament had 
exercised supremacy in the 1640's and could no longer be denied its 
place of power in the state. Most of the great statutes of 1640-1641 
remained. A hurricane had swept the landscape and had permanently 
changed it. 

Perez Zacorin, McGill University 





Sequential Growth, the Labor-Safety-Valve 
Doctrine and the Development of 
American Unionism* 


CCP ET those who will consult the spirit rappers to bring forth its 
ghost.” * 

Such was Professor Shannon’s firm caveat as he laid Frederick 
Jackson Turner's safety-valve doctrine to rest after a post mortem per- 
formed with some gusto. The warning seems to have had the effect 
intended. Although Turner’s frontier concept continues to influence 
the work of American historians and not a few economists the labor- 
safety-valve doctrine seems generally to have been accepted as dead and 
buried.” We have little taste for ghosts or spirit rapping, but we would 
like to argue that the safety-valve doctrine, even if suffering from 
neglect, retains more than a spark of vitality. 

This paper attempts to present an “up-to-date” version of the labor- 
safety-valve doctrine which has its roots in Turner’s work.* To achieve 
this objective it is vitally important to develop the safety-valve-doctrine 
within the context of certain aspects of the American growth process, 
in particular a Turnerian type of frontier process. 

Turner’s frontier process involves what we shall call sequential eco- 
nomic growth. That is, development in the American economy in the 


* We are indebted to Douglass C. North and to Herbert Kisch for helpful comments and 
criticisms. Naturally, all errors of fact and interpretation are our own. An earlier version of this 
paper was presented to the Western Economic Association in August 1958. 
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University of Wisconsin Press, 1938); F. J. Turner, The Frontier in American History (New 
York: Henry Holt and Co., 1937); F. J. Turner, The Significance of Sections in American His- 
tory (New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1932); F. J. Turner, Rise of the New West, 1818-1829 
(New York and London: Harper and Brothers, 1906); F. J. Turner, The United States, 18 30-50, 
The Nation and its Sections (New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1935). Since the present paper is 
not a study in doctrine, we do not quote Turner’s works extensively to substantiate the claim that 
the version of the labor-safety-valve doctrine which we present is rooted in his works. 
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rgth century was in part a function of a sequence of decisions made by 
individuals in the market place and by governments (local, state, and 
federal) regarding the time-rate of exploitation of new slabs* of re- 
sources and the size-rate of the exploitation process. It so happened that 
private and public decisions made directly and indirectly led to a rapid 
annexation of many large slabs of resources to the more developed and 
still developing sections of the country. The set of such private and 
public decisions, their formation, their implementation, and their in- 
fluence on human values and character, socio-economic institutions, 
and growth constitute the core of Turner’s process.” 

It must be stressed that in America many of the new slabs of re- 
sources, although not all, afforded broad production possibilities with 
high marginal productivities of both capital and labor.® This important 
feature of the American frontier process cannot be too strongly under- 
lined; in fact it may be important enough to make the American fron- 
tier process unique." Without it, in any case, the process of sequential 
growth could not have taken place. 


4 The notion of a “slab” of resources does not entail any functional concept of a region but 
is merely meant to connote a given quantity of resources distributed in space and added to the 
resource base of the American economy by the historical accidents of frontier advance. 

5 Turner did not reject the view that the development of the American economy was shaped 
in part by its membership in a growing Atlantic community. Indeed he stressed the frontier 
because it helped him to explain why American historical development differed from that of 
other industrial nations of the Atlantic community. 

6 Such broad production possibilities were partly created by contemporaneous changes in the 
world economy. Benjamin H. Higgins, Economic Development: Principles, Problems and Policies, 
(New York: W. W. Norton and Company, 1959), p. 189 distinguishes between geographic and 
economic frontiers. The former is an area where increasing returns occur without changes in 
technology, demands or population size. The latter is an area where increasing returns occur 
after a change in one of these factors. It is clear from Turner's writings that he was not thinking 
solely in terms of a moving geographic frontier but was aware of the effects of changes.in the 
factors Benjamin H. Higgins mentions. It is difficult to judge which of the factors was of 
greatest historical importance. Some economic historians are, at the moment, investigating the 
role of international demands in the development of frontier-type economies. An interesting 
example is S. Daniel Neumark, The South African Frontier (Stanford: Food Research Institute, 
Stanford University, 1957). The reviews of the book suggest that the problem is a complex one 
to handle. See Bert F. Hoselitz, Current Economic Comment, 20 (May 1958), 68-70 and W. K. 
Hancock, ‘““Trek,” Economic History Review, X (April 1958), 331-339. 

7B. H. Higgins, Economic Development: Principles, Problems and Policies, ch. vi, p. 192 
writes: “In one respect, however, the American case is absolutely unique. For the westward 
movement does not tell the whole story of frontier development in the United States, there have 
been movements north and south from the center as well. . . . No other country can match the 
remarkable speed of urban growth throughout its entire area, in wave after successive wave, that 
has occurred in the United States. In Canada urban development has been confined to a narrow 
strip within a few hundred miles of the United States border; and great cities are found only in 
Ontario and Quebec. Australian frontier development built no cities away from the coast. In 
Europe, the major cities have grown up side by side over several centuries; there has been no 
progressive opening up of new frontiers, followed by urban growth, such as occurred in this 
country. The story of Chicago, Detroit, Kansas City, St. Louis, Dallas, Houston and Los Angeles 
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Figure | 





Percentage Distribution of U. S. Population by Regions, 1790-1950 
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Figure 2 


Percentage Distribution of U. S. Urban Population by Regions, 1790-1950 
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The process in the United States also involved the free exploitation 
of frontier areas in the sense that people were free to migrate, free to 
engage in the opportunities offered by successive frontier areas, and 
free to attempt to rise economically and socially. As a corollary to 
this people were relatively free to determine the speed of exploitation. 
Continued existence of such freedoms and opportunities and the ful- 
fillment of the latter on a broad scale had important implications for 
economic incentives, factor mobility, and the successful operation of 
the process. The fact that once people moved to exploit the rich and 
varied resources they set in motion a social process which tended to re- 
inforce economic freedoms is one of its important endogenous aspects.” 

Thus over a space of many decades new areas were annexed to the 
older areas of the United States and many of them grew to rival the 
older areas in the complexity of their economic and social forms and 
the extent of their economic development. Three very broad features 
of the process as it developed in the United States illustrate this gen- 
eralization: the temporal-spatial distribution of population, the urban 
distribution of population, and the relative regional importance of 
manufacturing activity. 

The temporal-spatial distribution of the population of the United 
States by census regions is shown in Figure 1.° As regards population 
the New England and South Atlantic groups of states have been 
declining in relative importance since 1790. Successively the Middle 
Atlantic, the East South Central, the East North Central, and the West 
North Central groups of states have “grown into the economy” popula- 
tion-wise. Still growing into the economy are the Pacific and Moun- 
tain states, which, however, accounted for but minor fractions of the 
total population of the United States in the rgth century. The fact that 
this process of growing-in for the East North Central and West North 





is a purely American-style story. It is surely not unreasonable to suppose that this continuous 
opening up of new areas and the concomitant urban growth has been a major factor, both in 
providing investment opportunities and in keeping alive the “log cabin to riches” folklore and 
the enterprising spirit that goes with it.” 

8 American economic development under sequential growth can be contrasted to Russian 
economic development before the Plan Era. Generally speaking Russian frontier advance did 
not bring in areas of broad production possibilities. Alexander Baykov, “Economic Development 
of Russia,” Economic History Review, VII (Dec. 1954), 137-49 assigns greater importance to 
the nature of Russian resources than to institutional factors in explaining Russia’s fall into rela- 
tive backwardness in the nineteenth century. 

® Census groupings of states are used for convenience and are only an approximation to a 
“slab.” Charts such as these have previously been employed by R. A. Easterlin. 
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Central groups of states terminated near the end of the 1gth century 
is of particular importance.”° 

A somewhat similar picture, though different in one important fea- 
ture, emerges with respect to the distribution of the total urban popula- 
tion of the United States by census regions. See Figure 2. The older 
regions, New England, Middle Atlantic and South Atlantic, show de- 
clining relative importance, while the relative importance of the East 
North Central and West North Central urban populations grew until 
late in the 19th century. While the West South Central region showed 
increased relative importance with regard to total population, its rela- 
tive importance with regard to urban population showed no such rise 
during the latter part of the 19th century. This we believe is due to 
the fact that this region’s production possibilities at that time were 
quite limited relative to those of other areas which were growing into 
the economy.” 

The relative regional importance of manufacturing activity over the 
last part of the nineteenth century is summarized in Table 1. At the 
time of the census of 1869, the New England and Middle Atlantic 
regions accounted for 64 per cent of the total value of manufactured 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE VALUE OF PRODUCTS OF MANUFACTURING 
ESTABLISHMENTS IN THE UNITED STATES BY REGIONS, 1869-1899 


Region 1869 1879 1889 1899 
New England 24.45 20.90 16.46 14.71 
Middle Atlantic 39.53 38.98 36.55 35.60 
East North Central 18.38 22.15 25.00 24.95 
West North Central 6.38 6.43 8.68 8.57 
South Atlantic 5.39 5.36 5.53 6.33 
East South Central 2.54 2.43 2.74 2.86 
West South Central 0.91 0.92 1.48 2.18 
Mountain 0.65 0.45 0.62 1.65 
Pacific 1.77 2.33 2.95 3.17 


Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Source: Calculated from data in R. A. Easterlin, “Estimates of Manufacturing Activity,” in 
Population Redistribution and Economic Growth, United States, 1870-1950 (Philadelphia: The 
American Philosophical Society, 1957), 692-3. 


10 These are not the only areas which “grew in” to the economy. Subsections of the broad 
census regions in the East did so at an earlier period historically. 

11 Robert Baldwin, “Patterns of Development in Newly Settled Regions,” Manchester School 
of Economic and Social Studies, XXIV (May 1956), 161-79 has suggested that two regions 
equally rich in resources and initially specializing in the production of a staple for export may 
develop quite differently if there are important differences in the staples’ production function. 
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products produced in the United States. By 1889, just twenty years 
later, this gure had dropped to 53 per cent. Gains of course were 
registered in other regions, notably the East North Central region which 
by 1889 had become relatively more important than New England 
had been at any time in the period 1869-1899. Here indeed is a case 
of a region flowering into a complex industrial section, a process which 
had occurred earlier in eastern sections. 

This sequential growth process had effects on economic institu- 
tions in general, for instance on agricultural and business institutions.” 
This paper is concerned to assess its influence on labor alone.’* In 
particular it is argued that this process, as it operated in America, was 
largely responsible for (1) keeping the percentage of the labor force 
unionized small, (2) preventing that portion which was unionized 
from exerting continual social leverage of any significance, and (3) 
keeping what Hobsbawm has called leaps and explosions connected 
with both unionized and total labor to a surprisingly low incidence 
rate."* This followed from the fact that sequential growth (1) involved 
extremely favorable effects on the level and rate of growth of per 
capita income and employment, (2) created and preserved a large 
measure of horizontal and vertical socio-economic mobility, and (3) 
created a legislative climate quite favorable to liberal labor legislation. 
Taken together, these three elements produced the results above. 





II 


It seems commonplace to state that a single addition of rich natural 
resources to the stock already being utilized raises labor’s (and capi- 


He has in mind differences between plantation cotton growing with economies of scale and 
wheat production in which there are few such economies. His argument seems to depend on 
the assumption of extremely low factor mobility, especially low labor mobility. Whether this 
constitutes a better explanation of why the West South Central region’s urban population and 
manufacturing activity (see Table 1) failed to grow in relative importance requires further 
investigation. 

12 Economic growth within a settled society has many similarities to that within a frontier 
society. This has been pointed out by T. S. Ashton, An Economic History of England, The 18th 
Century (London: Methuen and Co. Ltd., 1955) p. 232, who refers to an interesting article by 
W. A. Mackintosh, “Some Aspects of a Pioneer Economy,” The Canadian Journal of Economics 
and Political Science, 2 (Nov. 1936), 457-63. But we believe that there are still important 
differences economically between what Hoselitz has termed ‘“‘expansionist” growth and “‘intrinsic”’ 
growth, (Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science, 20 (Nov. 1955), 416-31), par- 
ticularly when the former takes place in a climate of broad production possibilities. 

13 In assessing the influence of sequential growth process on labor we believe that we are 
keeping to the essential spirit of Turner’s views on the social elasticity provided by the frontier 
process. 

14E, J. Hobsbawm, “Economic Fluctuations and some Social Movements since 1800,” Eco- 
nomic History Review, V (Aug. 1952), 1-25. 
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tal’s) marginal product and that in a full-employment economy this 
results in real income per worker being higher than it would other- 
wise be, given the rate of increase in the supply of labor. As a corol- 
lary, given the rate of increase in the supply of labor, successive addi- 
tions of rich resources with many production possibilities to those 
already being exploited provides a rate of increase in real income 
per worker which is greater than would be the case had no such 
additions been made. In America the slabs of resources annexed to 
the older regions were rich and possessed broad production possibili- 
ties. Mere additions of frontier areas possessing narrow production 
possibilities, say limited to a single export crop, might produce high 
per capita income under certain conditions ** but would not support 
industrialization."° The presence of an export crop may be a neces- 
sary condition for industrialization of a new region, but it is hardly 
alone a sufficient one, for suitable production possibilities are also 
required. The fact that many frontier areas in America satisfied both 
conditions meant that their contribution to the growth of per capita 
income and employment was substantial and operative over a series 
of decades. 

American economic growth, of course, did not take place under 
conditions of continuous full-employment. The seriousness of historical 
interruptions to the growth process during the period of the American 
frontier depended largely upon the behavior of what is usually termed 
autonomous investment, that is investment called forth by trend factors. 

It seems clear that sequential growth is an important example of 
such trend factors with special features of its own. Whereas tech- 
nological innovation may act as an important prop and stimulus to 
autonomous investment, there are several important differences be- 
tween this and sequential growth. With expansion into a region with 
broad production possibilities, much of the investment which takes 
place is a repetition of a similar investment process which took place 


15 Harold A. Innis has studied the development of basic staples in the Canadian economy in 
order to throw light on general economic growth in that economy. J. S. Duesenberry, “Some 
Aspects of the Theory of Economic Development” Explorations in Entrepreneurial History, Il 
(Dec. 1950), 63-102, describes the income generation processs involved. Under special condi- 
tions both the new regions and the old regions benefit from the growth of the new regions. 

16 It is interesting to note that Douglass C. North when criticising W. W. Rostow’s position 
on the “Take-off” period of American economic development suggested as an hypothesis—one 
the reverse of Rostow’s—that “the opening up and development of new areas capable of pro- 
ducing primary goods in demand in existing markets induced the growth of industrialization.” 
Manchester School of Economic and Social Studies, XXVI (Jan. 1958), 74. This hypothesis 
clearly depends on the implicit assumption that broad production possibilities exist in the new 
areas. See also Douglass C. North, “International Capital Flows and the Development of the 
American West,” THE JouRNAL oF Economic History, XVI (Dec. 1956), 494. 
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earlier in older sections of the country. Much of the uncertainty which 
surrounds the appearance and carrying through of investment made in 
response to technological innovation is not present. 

Furthermore, investors in the new regions have the benefit of the 
older regions’ experience on which to draw. That is, there is a stock 
of “once-and-for-all” investments, to use H. J. Bruton’s ™’ phrase, asso- 
ciated with the growing into the economy of a new region. These 
include the laying down of a transportation system, a road system, a 
set of public buildings, urban development, and the like. Since these 
developments are expected to occur with some certainty, although there 
may be some uncertainty regarding the timing, other supplemental 
investment projects are undertaken with great rapidity in anticipation 
of the exploitation of the stock of “once-and-for-alls.” All of this 
provides a substantial boost to autonomous investment which seems 
more shock proof than similar spurts provided by technological in- 
novation. 

In addition, the investment stimulated by technological innovation 
may be impeded by the presence of technical interrelatedness of capital 
equipment which may make all-or-nothing decisions mandatory in 
an economy without frontier areas. In a country with successively de- 
veloping frontier areas, these areas may offer an avenue of escape from 
the problem of interrelatedness.”* 

Finally, if, as Simon Kuznets has suggested, there were limitations 
on growth arising from the saving side, insofar as the exploitations of 
new natural resources substituted for capital-using innovations to over- 
come diminishing returns, a possible growth limiting factor was par- 
tially offset.” In summary, the process of sequential growth provided 
a substantial contribution to the growth of so-called autonomous invest- 
ment which contribution acted to prevent extremely serious and pro- 
longed interruptions in the growth of per capita income and em- 
ployment. ; 

In pointing to these propositions we do not imply that increase in 
the stock of natural resources was the only factor responsible for rais- 





17H, J. Bruton, A Survey of Recent Contributions to the Theory of Economic Growth, (Cam- 
bridge: Center for International Studies, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 1956) mimeo- 
graphed. 

18 See in particular M. Frankel, “Obsolescence and Technological Change in a Maturing 
Economy,” American Economic Review, XLV (June 1955), 296-319; D. F. Gordon, “Obso- 
lescence and Technological Change,” American Economic Review, XLVI (Sept. 1956), 646-652; 
and M. Frankel’s reply to D. F. Gordon’s note which foliows in the same issue. 

19 This is not to underrate the importance of international capital fows in the development 
of the American economy. 
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ing the marginal productivity of labor and maintaining a rapid growth 
of autonomous investment. Of course many technological innovations 
and growth in the stock of capital had similar effects on labor’s mar- 
ginal productivity and the growth of autonomous investment. But the 
American economy was distinguished by the presence of technological 
innovation, plus a growing stock of capital, plus successive geographic 
frontiers all in conjunction with one another. This set of key factors 
produced the 19th century’s highest level of per capita income and rate 
of increase in per capita income. See Table 2. 


TABLE 2 


PRE-WORLD WAR I PERCENTAGE CHANGE PER DECADE OF NATIONAL PRODUCT, 
POPULATION AND NATIONAL PRODUCT PER CAPITA FOR ELEVEN COUNTRIES 


Percentage Change per Decade 
National 
Initial Terminal National Product ® 
Country Period Period Product® Population per Capita 
United States 1869-78 1904-13 56.0 23:3 29: 
Japan 1878-87 1903-12 49.2 11.6 349 
Canada 1870-79 1905-14 47.1 17.8 24.7 
Germany 1860-69 1905-14 35.6 11.5 21.6 
Sweden 1861-68 1904-13 34.8 6.8 26.2 
Denmark 1870-78 1904-13 32.7 51,3 19.3 
Russia 1870 1913 27:9 15:7 10.4 
United Kingdom 1860-69 1905-14 25.0 Tit 12.5 
France 1841-50 1901-10 18.6 1.9 16.3 
Italy 1862-68 1904-13 15.7 7.0 8.1 
Ireland 1860-69 1904-13 11.6 —5.4 17.9 


a National Product in constant prices. 


Source: Simon Kuznets, ‘Quantitative Aspects of the Economic Growth of Nations,” Eco- 
nomic Development and Cultural Change, V (Oct. 1956), 13. 


This fact is of some importance. Since the United States’ level of 
per capita income and rate of growth were so high relative to those 
experienced elsewhere we conjecture that if there were any place in 
the Western world where actual levels of income and rates of growth 
of income which workers experienced did not deviate greatly from 
those to which they aspired, then it was in the United States.” 


20 We assume that it is not so much the actual level of income or its rate of increase which 
are critical in evoking unionization or other types of workers’ response to their economic situa- 
tion as the size of the deviation between the wages workers earn and those to which they aspire 
(and similarly the deviation between the rates of growth which they actually enjoy and those 
to which they aspire). 
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Before the 1880's, the decade in which the process of sequential 
growth was coming to an end, ** we would guess that these deviations 
were not of sufficient magnitude to produce any serious Hobsbawmian 
“leaps” in American union membership or “explosions” in total labor 
activity. In what E. J. Hobsbawm calls the Labroussian period, some- 
time before 1840, when social discontent could take most vigorous 
forms, there does not seem to have been extreme unrest in post- 
revolutionary America in contrast to Europe. After 1840 two great 
“leaps” were those of 1886, when the labor movement tripled, and 
1936-1937, when it almost doubled. The former leap took place when 
the trend influence of the frontier was virtually non-existent. The 
“explosions” of 1886 and those connected with the Industrial Workers 
of the World are examples which seem to dwarf anything which went 
before in American Labor history.” Hobsbawm remarks: ™ 





Perhaps the most useful assumption is that, under the nineteenth—and early 
twentieth century conditions, the normal process of industrial development 
tends to produce explosive situations, i.e. accumulations of inflammable ma- 
terial which only ignite periodically, as it were under compression. 


Recalling the latent strain of violence in the American labor move- 
ment which has been occasionally revealed in its more recent history, 
it is surprising that before the close of the frontier process labor his- 
tory was so peaceful. The American population was a highly selected 
one due to the process of immigration; it is amazing that the stresses 
and strains of industrial change caused it to react so little! There are 
indeed isolated cases of violence before the frontier process closed, the 
Molly Maguires are an excellent example of this. Such cases show 
what truly combustible material the American labor force contained. 
But until the nature of American labor disturbances has been subjected 
to careful quantitative analysis in the way Hobsbawm indicates, we 
must rely on first impressions. It is ours that the 1880’s mark a real 
watershed for American labor. 


21 Turner believed that his frontier process had largely ceased to work by the decade of the 
1880's. As Turner grew older, 1890 as a turning point in American history gradually assumed 
less importance in his thought. 

22 Strike data only go back until 1880. See Florence Peterson, Strikes in the United States, 
1880-1936, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 651, 1938. The 1872 strike involved 100,- 
000 workers which was an exceptionally large number for American labor disturbances prior 
to the 1880's. This fact suggests that labor history was relatively peaceful. Similarly there are 
few data on unions before 1881. Preliminary estimates show, however, that the percentage 
unionized in the 1880's was very small, probably much less than 1 per cent. 

23 E. J. Hobsbawm, Economic History Review, V (Aug. 1952), 15. 
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In passing we might ask whether it is mere coincidence that each of 
the leaps and explosions which occurred in and after 1886 took place 
in a decade during which the rate of growth of national product per 
capita was very low compared to that of the directly preceding decade. 
See Figure 3. 

Figure 3 


Decade Percentage Change in U. S. Net National 
Produtt (1929 prices) Per Capita, 1869-1954 
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Finally could the termination of the process of sequential growth 
be an important element in explaining the apparent downward drift 
of the decade rates of growth in national product per capita shown 
in Figure 3? The figures in the Table 3 indicate that compared with 
ten other countries relative retardation in the United States was more 
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serious than in any other country, except Germany.” These findings, 
tentative though they may be, appear to be compatible with the hy- 
pothesis that the termination of the frontier process constituted the 
cessation of the action of a powerful trend factor making for the 
extremely high rate of growth of per capita income in the United 
States, during the 19th century. In the 20th century the United States’ 
rate of growth of national product per capita is far from the highest 
of the eleven countries considered in Table 4. What this implies to 
us is a long term downward adjustment of aspiration levels to levels 
which begin to approach those of a more settled and “completed” so- 
ciety, a society in which lines begin to become clearly drawn and in 
which labor seeks its ends through organizations which are founded 
more and more on the premise “once a laborer, always a laborer.” 





Il 


Not only did the trend characteristics of income and employment 
change with the disappearance of the process of sequential growth, 
but economic opportunity underwent a subtle change at this time. 


TABLE 3 


CHANGE BETWEEN PRE-WORLD WAR I AND TWENTIETH CENTURY PERIODS IN 
DECADE RATES OF GROWTH OF NATIONAL PRODUCT, POPULATION AND 
NATIONAL PRODUCT PER CAPITA FOR ELEVEN COUNTRIES 


Change in Percentage 
Change per Decade 
National Product 
Country National Product Population per Capita 

(percentage points) 
United States 22. —7.3 
Japan 4 | 
Canada : 3.1 
Germany ; ar 
Sweden 3: 0:2 
Denmark ‘ 0.6 
Russia : —3.4 
United Kingdom : —5.5 
France —7.5 —1.3 
Italy 6.5 0.0 
Ireland 5.6 11.0 


Source: Calculated from data in Tables 2 and 4. 


24 Estimates of national product, as (:e reader will be aware, are not as accurate as could be 
desired even for the 2oth century. The problem of deflating the national product in current 
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TABLE 4 


TWENTIETH CENTURY PERCENTAGE CHANGE PER DECADE OF NATIONAL 
PRODUCT, POPULATION AND NATIONAL PRODUCT PER CAPITA 
FOR ELEVEN COUNTRIES 


Percentage Change per Decade 
National 
Initial Terminal National Product ® 
Country Period Period Product® Population per Capita 
United States 1894-1903 1950-54 33.8 15.0 16.4 
Japan 1893-1902 1950-54 37-9 £33 2347 
Canada 1895-1904 1950-54 Alin 20.9 17.0 
Germany » 1895-1904 1950-54 19.9 9.8 8.3 
Sweden (Gross 
Domestic Product) 1894-1903 1950-54 ; , 29.2 
Denmark (Net 
Domestic Product) 1894-1903 1950-54 16.7 
Russia—U.S.S.R.¢ 1900 1954 33. 18.6 
United Kingdom 4 1895-1904 1949-53 7. 6 11.0 
France & 1901-10 1949-53 = 10.4 
Italy 1894-1903 1950-54 . 3 14.2 
Ireland—Eire f 1894-1903 1949-53 : ; 11.0 


® 1929 prices. 

b Average of pre-World War I territory for 1895-1904 to 1905-14 (weight 1); 1925 terri- 
tory for 1913 to 1935-41 (weight 2.5) and Western Germany for 1936 to 1950-54 (weight 1.6). 

© Average of Russia for 1900 to 1913 (weight 1.3) and the U.S.S.R. for 1913-54 (weight 4.1). 

4 Excluding southern Ireland. 

€ Including Alsace-Lorraine. 

f Average of Ireland for 1894-1903 to 1904-13 (weight 1) and Eire for 1911 to 1949-53 
(weight 4). 


Source: S. Kuznets, “Quantitative Aspects of the Economic Growth of Nation,” Economic 
Development and Cultural Change (Oct. 1956), V, 10. 


So long as sequential growth continued then investment, job, and status 
opportunities were continually recreated in association with reappear- 
ing stocks of “once-and-for-alls.” At successive frontier areas, in Tur- 
ner’s words,” 


prices to obtain national product in constant prices is particularly thorny, especially when the 
time period under consideration is a long one. Kuznets is hesitant about inferring retardation 
from the downward drift of the moving average rates. See Simon Kuznets, “Quantitative 
Aspects of the Economic Growth of Nations,” Economic Development and Cultural Change, V 
(Oct. 1956), 35 ff. Moses Abramovitz, “Resource and Output Trends in the United States 
since 1870,” American Economic Review, XLVI (March 1956), 5-23 has similar reservations. 
In his view the downward drift of national product figures is not large enough and persistent 
enough to establish retardation in the growth rate. But until better data and improved methods 
are available, we cannot entirely disregard what the best estimates have to tell us! 
25 F, J. Turner, The Frontier in American History, 271. 
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. were mill sites, town sites, transportation lines, banking centers, openings 
in law, in politics—all the varied chances for advancement afforded in a rapidly 
developing society where everything was open to him who knew how to seize 





the opportunity. 


Furthermore such opportunities continued over many generations. 
While American economic growth still continues to burgeon out into 
fresh areas, the “once-and-for-alls” which are thus created constitute 
a relatively small addition to the total pool of economic opportunity. 
New regions now can have relatively little effect upon a mature and 
powerful economy. Where before there were frontier opportunities 
and opportunities within the expanding economy of the older regions 
now the latter alone have importance.”® 

It should be noted in passing that the opportunities correlated with 
the exploitation of “once-and-for-alls” were of a special kind. As pointed 
out already, investment opportunities were less risky than opportunities 
associated with innovational investment in a settled society. Frontier 
areas permitted, also, greater social and political manipulation of in- 
vestment and job opportunities. To the unsuccessful they permitted 
fresh chances and often an easy escape from the penalties of failure. 

Paul Gates mentions that frontier areas also conferred, as it were, a 
“capital stake” on those who wished to exploit the opportunities there: ** 


In practically every town, large or small, the local squire, the bank president, 
the owner of numerous mortgages, the resident of the “big house,” the man 
whose wife was the leader of “society,” got his start—and a substantial start— 
as a result of the upward surge of land values in the nineteenth century. 


It is true that many such opportunities aggrandized eastern interests, 
but it seems clear that Easterners did not pre-empt all opportunities 
made available! Furthermore while economic rents were also gener- 
ated by economic advance in the settled areas, the status advantages of 
many of the opportunities at the frontier (together with the associated 
economic rents) could only be enjoyed by those who resided there. 
So long as sequential growth continued another related process could 
be maintained. Continuous streams of immigrants with lower aspira- 
tion levels than native-born Americans arrived in the country to take 
relatively non-favored jobs. As Ruth Mack has pointed out, this pro- 
vided a boost, as it were, to push native Americans upwards in the 


26 However compare Carter Goodrich and Sol Davison, “The Wage-earner in the Westward 
movement,” Political Science Quarterly, LI (March 1936), 116. 

27 Paul Wallace Gates, Frontier Landlords and Pioneer Tenants (Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press. Reproduced from the Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society, Issue of June 1945, by 
permission. 1945), 2. 
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socio-economic scale.”* Thus those with the lower aspirations engaged 
in the less preferred occupations while those with the higher were 
guaranteed more preferred occupations. Such a social mechanism could 
hardly be conducive to union growth! Clearly this process could not 
continue for many decades after the frontier areas were occupied and 
“completed,” and indeed fears about a declining real income created 
strong pressures for the ending of uncontrolled immigration. 

In face of the opportunities for vertical and horizontal mobility 
presented by sequential growth, it is difficult to see how any labor 
movement of any real significance could emerge. It is not strange 
to find Alfred Marshall attributing the weakness of American unions 
to the American workingman’s “restless enterprise, his constant 
opportunities for bettering himself by changing his abode and his 
occupation, and the abundance of land on which he could settle as 
an independent owner.” Ray Ginger has pointed out that indeed 
it might not even be necessary to have people rise vertically in the social 
scale to delay formation of a labor movement; horizontal mobility 
alone might account for difficulties in forming unions.” 

Once the full exploitation of “once-and-for-alls” had been completed, 
it seems reasonable to conclude, on a priori grounds, that social mobility 
declined. It must be admitted that such a conclusion goes against the 
general drift of opinion in recent years. Oscar Handlin writes, for in- 
stance, “Investigations have shown the dubious quality of the general- 
ization that the rate of growth of social mobility has declined in recent 
decades.” ** Both Ely Chinoy and William Petersen,” who have re- 
viewed the literature on the subject, also are inclined to support this 
view. Chinoy remarks, for instance,”* 


It seems clear, then, that neither inferential analysis based upon historical study 
nor direct analysis of mobility of groups of individuals can yet indicate whether 
there has been any change in the rate of vertical mobility in American society. 


28 Ruth Mack, “Trends in American Consumption and the Aspiration to Consume,” American 
Economic Review, XLVI (March 1956), 64. This argument is also made by William Petersen, 
“Is America still the Land of Opportunity?” Commentary, XVI (Nov. 1953), 481. 

29 Alfred Marshall, Economics of Industry (London: Macmillan and Co. Ltd., 1932), 392. 
Since Marshall wrote this, the debate on Turner’s safety-valve doctrine has shown that agri- 
cultural opportunities were not very great. 

30 Ray Ginger, “Occupation Mobility and American Life,” Explorations in Entrepreneurial 
History, V1 (May 1954), 234-44. 

31 Oscar Handlin, “A Note On Social Mobility and the Recruitment of Enterpreneurs in the 
United States,” Explorations in Entrepreneurial History, VII1 (Winter Supplement, 1954), 
Papers Presented to the Third Working Conference on Social Mobility and Social Stratification, 
Amsterdam, December 16-18, 1954, page 3. 

32 Ely Chinoy, “Social Mobility Trends in the U.S.,” American Sociological Review, XX 
(April 1955), 180-90. William Petersen, Commentary, XVI (Nov. 1953). 

33 Ely Chinoy, American Sociological Review, XX (April 1955), 190. 
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But as Ray Ginger has pointed out, there is really very little substan- 
tial evidence on the subject.** Furthermore, and more important to 
the arguments of this paper, Chinoy repeats a common mistake in 
dealing with the Turnerian frontier process. He argues that the clos- 
ing of the frontier could not have appreciably diminished agricultural 
opportunities because the debate on Turner’s safety-valve doctrine has 
clearly revealed how few eastern wage-earners became owner-operators 
of a western farm before 1890. The evidence on this score is, of course, 
strong.” 

But Turner viewed the frontier as creating economic opportunity 
on a broader front than the agricultural one. In other words he was 
concerned with opportunities associated with reappearing stocks of 
“once-and-for-alls” as well as those in agriculture. Thus, so long as we 
are not concerned with agricultural opportunities alone then we still 
seem to have a proposition that appears intrinsically plausible, that is: 
“For many years, the frontier and free land provided significant elas- 
ticity.” °° However, it is a proposition which still awaits factual proof 
or disproof.*” 

Our position is then that sequential growth, itself operating within 
the context of the growing Atlantic community,** gave a solid founda- 
tion to the rags-to-riches saga. Migration continued westward. The 





centroid of population moved westward. Cities were constructed to 
the West. Fortunes were made in the West. Political and social reputa- 
tions were made in the West. We should not be surprised that a 
system of values emerged which was appropriate to this movement. 
Joseph Schafer goes so far as to say: * 


It is certain, however, that the effect of what has been called the safety valve 
has been largely psychological, operating alike upon laborers, employers and 
the general public. 


34 Ray Ginger, Explorations in Entrepreneurial History, VI (May 1954), 235. 

35 See especially Fred A. Shannon, “A Post Mortem on the Labor-Safety-Valve Theory,” 
Agricultural History, X1X (Jan. 1945), 31-37. 

36 The quotation is from Ruth Mack, “Trends in American Consumption and the Aspiration 
to Consume,” American Economic Review, XLVI (March 1956), 64. She also stresses the 
importance of immigration, the supply of effort, and economic expansion. 

37 Despite a growing literature, the economic data available have not yet been fully exploited 
on the subject of mobility. There are however some difficult conceptual problems involved. See 
S. M. Miller, “The Concept of Mobility,” Social Problems, Il (Oct. 1955), 65-73. 

38 This paper does not deal with the effect of sequential growth on the economic development 
of the Atlantic community, although it was probably very important. 

39 Joseph Schafer, “Concerning the Frontier as Safety Valve,” Political Science Quarterly, 
LII (Sept. 1937), 420. See also Murray Kane, “Some Considerations on the Safety Valve Doc- 
trine,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XXIII (Sept. 1936), 188. 
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American social history indicates quite clearly that the “belief” in a 
safety valve had a potent effect upon social action in America. Similarly, 
when conditions in industry began to crystallize and vertical and hori- 
zontal mobility to decline, when the frontier process could no longer 
assimilate fresh immigrations, then the belief in unlimited opportunity 
did decline. It is not necessary for every gambler to make a fortune 
to keep people gambling. But when the odds get too loaded only 
the truly irrational still believe in the game. 

It is not improbable, however, that other factors were also responsi- 
ble for the workingman’s sense of diminished economic opportunities. 
We recognize that we are engaging in a rather crude sociology-of- 
workers’ attitudes. For instance it may be, as Selig Perlman suggests, 
that with the progress of the industrial order the rising threshold of 
skills necessary for vertical social ascent helped to generate job-con- 
sciousness.*” If data on social mobility show anything, they certainly 
demonstrate that a real barrier exists now between “hand” and “head” 
workers.** Skilled trade union leadership could also help to generate 
job consciousness. All these effects married to a period, the 1880's, when 
aspired-to and actual levels of income diverged significantly, could 
explain the emergence of the sense of diminished opportunity. One 
thing seems to be of prime importance; until the ending of the frontier 
process it seems unlikely that the other factors such as vigorous union 
leadership or a sense of inadequacy on the part of the worker, could 
have stemmed the average American’s belief in limitless opportunity 
for himself and his children. But with the ending of the frontier, 
instead of there being isolated accumulations of explosive material, to 
use Hobsbawm’s terminology, the whole labor situation became fraught 
with potential danger. 

Sequential growth also had a special qualitative effect on the trade 
union movement. It not only presented to union organizers a fluid 
mass of workers believing in unlimited status, job, and investment 
opportunity, but it continually robbed unions of leadership. Alfred 
Marshall has portrayed the loss to the labor movement of capable in- 
dividuals within the context of non-frontier industrial society.” 

We believe it was Turner’s insight that this drain of potential leader- 


40 Selig Perlman, A Theory of the Labor Movement (New York: A. M. Kelley, 1949), 
P. 239. 

41 See especially Natalie Rogoff, Recent Trends in Occupational Mobility (Glencoe, Illinois: 
Free Press, 1953). William Petersen, Commentary, XVI (Nov. 1953). 

42 Alfred Marshall, Memorials of Alfred Marshall (London: Macmillan and Co. Ltd., 1925), 
227-55. 
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ship was greater when industrial change was ramified by the frontier 
process. He also thought that the “goers” were not so much those 
who were willing to challenge existing institutions as those who found 
life intolerable in those institutions but did not wish to fight them. 
If he was right, and we need knowledge from social psychology to tell 
us, the type of men he had in mind probably would make up the 
second strata of leadership. These men would be those unwilling to 
become martyrs as it were, to engage in full battle with the going 
order, but nonetheless able, intelligent, and ambitious men. Such men 
under sequential growth were offered the chance to stay in society to 
achieve their personal goals provided they moved. It may be that in- 
ternational migrants are heavily composed of such personalities. Given 
barriers to movement, the leaders in the struggle against existing insti- 
tutions might have found their second-in-commands, their chiefs of 
staff, and their company commanders. It seems not unlikely that the 
frontier acted as a social margin to draw off the younger and abler 
persons in much the same way as new industries with their shortrun 
high gains create a like type of margin for labor and entrepreneurial 
ability. Thus the mere counting of migrants does not reveal the whole 
story. Economic historians may have counted the troops but missed 
the drain of officers! 

This drain on the labor movement created by vertical and horizontal 
mobility did not work irrespective of the cycle. It is especially unrea- 
sonable to expect workers to migrate during periods of unemployment; 
why move from being employed in Boston to being unemployed in 
Chicago? ** It is precisely the frustration connected with the denial 
of opportunity to work over a long period, on top of a large deviation 
of the level of actual from aspired-to income, which sets the scene for 
Hobsbawm’s “leaps” and “explosions.” But the influence of the fron- 
tier in addition to robbing unions of their leaders and rank and file 
was felt in the matter of the cycle. Insofar as it shortened and modu- 
lated business cycle contractions, it contributed to shortening and 
alleviating critical situations for labor as a whole. 





IV 


The spectrum of opportunities presented by sequential growth thus, 
in our view, had a definite effect on the labor movement. That oppor- 


43 It seems plausible to believe that the facts should show that the behavior with respect to 
migration of those employed and those not employed should be quite different during a de- 
pression period. 
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tunities existed and actually came to fruit also affected the supply of 
effort which in turn had an effect on the general economic climate.“ 
It should also be stressed that the general legislative climate in America 
afforded labor other routes than union activities to achieve its ends. 
For instance, American labor gained the franchise far earlier than their 
English counterparts. There was early Federal acceptance of both 
the ten-hour and the eight-hour day. The fact that American labor 
so frequently engaged in political activity before the emergence of the 
American Federation of Labor may thus be not so much a tribute 
to the immaturity of job-consciousness and of union immaturity as 
to the fact that political activity paid off. Americans lived in a mild 
legislative climate in the nineteenth century. Even organized labor 
did not suffer great legislative disabilities from Hunt versus Common- 
wealth until the massive use of the injunction. As Selig Perlman notes, 
trade unions felt so secure in the 1870’s and 1880's that their leaders 
advocated legal incorporation.*” It is not hard to believe, as Turner did, 
that the process of sequential growth had something to do with this 
mild legislative climate. However, it would take us too far afield to 
pursue this question. 

If all these features are taken into account then, it appears that 
there is substantial evidence for the truth of the safety-valve doctrine. 
And in addition to the labor movement other economic institutions 
developed within a special American environment. This is a broader 
theme than that with which this paper is concerned, but it may be 
that such developments are the better understood if viewed within 
the context of sequential economic growth, itself taking place within, 
and having influence upon a growing Atlantic community. We believe 
this to have been Turner’s intuition at its best; an intuition which per- 
mits a sounder approach to economic history than ones which stress 
only the theme of the “Frontier” or only the theme of “the growing 
industrial order.” 

GeorcE G. S. MurpHy AND ARNOLD ZELLNER, 
University of Washington 


44 There is circularity in this proposition as Ruth Mack points out, but it still seems correct. 
45 Selig Perlman, History of Trade Unionism in the United States (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1929), p. 152. , 
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Debt Servicing Capacity and Postwar Growth in International Indebtedness. 
By Dragoslav Avromovic, assisted by Ravi Guehati. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1958. Pp. xvi, 228. $5.00. 


This is an excellent discussion of the subject indicated in the title. The author, 
who is a member of the economic staff of the Internation! Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, draws on published and unpublished sources, including 
studies of the International Bank and the International Monetary Fund. 

He begins by pointing out the contrast between capital flows in the two 
postwar periods. After the Second World War more than half the receipts for 
public account—that is by governments and other public agencies—consisted 
of grants, in contrast with loans from private sources after the First World War; 
and of private capital flows, much the greater part in recent years, at least from 
the United States, has been direct investment as contrasted with purchase of 
foreign bonds (largely government) in the earlier period. 

Notwithstanding the grants, the total public external debt of fifty-two countries 
(excluding United States, Canada, and Eastern Europe) at the end of 1955 
approximated $23 billions. The book is primarily concerned with the ability of 
the borrowers to carry these debts. Private investment, other than loans to govern- 
ments and public agencies, receives less attention for several reasons. In the first 
place, the data are quite unsatisfactory. United States direct private investment 
for the 1946-1955 decade is estimated at $12.6 billions, but no similar estimates 
are available for Britain, Switzerland, Germany, and other countries. Then, too, 
charges on such private investment are necessarily junior to those on public debt. 
Where the private investment takes the form of ownership, it involves no fixed 
obligation; and even where the investment is in debt instruments, both reason 
and experience show that in any rationing of foreign exchange the government 
will necessarily give priority to its own requirements. 

External debt service depends on the ability and willingness of the debtor to 
do without an equivalent amount of domestic income and savings and to convert 
the sums so withheld into the currency in which the debt is payable. Mr. 
Avromovic suggests that both ability and willingness depend largely on the 
behavior of the “residual flows,” that is, the most significant fact is whether 
there is satisfactory growth in the balance of income and savings, after debt 
service, and in the balance of external receipts (that is, foreign exchange earnings), 
after debt service. So long as these balances are growing, and can be expected to 
grow, a rising percentage of debt service represents no burden on the economy 
or impoverishment of the taxpayers. Rather, it is significant as an index of the 
rigidity which has been built into the structure and of the strain to which the 
economy may be subjected in a crisis year. 

For the light which it may throw on the ability of the borrowers to stand such 
strains, the author then proceeds to the “balance of payments flexibility” of the 
respective economies in terms of the concentration of their exports (which 
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obviously increases the possibility of loss from crop failures or decline in par- 
ticular prices), the size of the monetary reserves on which they may draw, and 
the makeup of their imports. Since a country will obviously try to maintain at 
least a minimum standard of living and to avoid severe unemployment, it will 
presumably give priority to imports of food, fuel, and raw materials and endeavor 
to effect any necessary adjustment by curtailing imports of capital goods and of 
manufactured consumer goods. 

Admitting, as Mr. Avromovic does quite freely, the inadequacies of the data 
and the fact that the postwar decade was one of high economic activity which 
may not be sustained over the longer term, I think the evidence supports his 
conclusion that the great majority, though by no means all, of the countries 
examined meet the tests proposed. In my opinion the book is a “must” for every 
serious student of international finance and every university or business library 
which aims to cover the field. 





Donatp M. Street, New York, N. Y. 


The American Labor Force: Its Growth and Changing Composition. By 
Gertrude Bancroft. (A volume in the Cenus Monograph Series for the Social 
Sciences Research Council in coopreation with the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of the Cenus.) New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1958. 
Pp. xiv, 256. $7.50 


In recent years there has developed a growing interest in labor market analysis, 
an interest stimulated and nurtured by the work of the Labor Market Com- 
mittee of the Social Science Research Council. One of the products is this 
volume prepared through the co-operation of the U. S. Bureau of the Census 
and the Council. Although the book differs in some respects, it is essentially a 
continuation of the work of John Durand, The Labor Force in the United States, 
1890-1960, published by the Council in 1948. Miss Bancroft states that on the 
basis of later data she has attempted to extend his analysis and “to determine 
how the unprecedented economic and demographic events which have occurred 
since 1940 have changed the pattern of labor force behavior of the American 
people.” 

The work is a statistical analysis with some interpretation and speculation on 
results. The major sources of data are the Census of Population, especially for 
1950, and the Current Population Survey, a continuous sampling series for 
labor force measurement. The ultimate purpose of the analysis is to discover the 
dynamics of the labor market composition and behavior; what groups come into 
the market or move out of it—the young, middle-aged and old; women, single 
or married; workers, white or non-white, full or part-time; what factors deter- 
mine the movements; what sorts of jobs do participants hold; what trends are 
discernible; and what is indicated for the future. 

Miss Bancroft has orgainzed the book in such a way as to make it useful for 
the non-technical reader as well as for the professional statistician. The first 150 
pages are devoted to a general discussion of findings and their implications, 
followed by a bibliography of related works. There are numerous tables and 
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charts included, but these do not overburden the text. This segment stands as 
a readable unit. It is followed by approximately 100 pages of appendices con- 
taining more detailed description of the statistical methods used to adjust the 
figures for comparability, technical notes on concepts and measurement of the 
labor force, and problems of projection. Here, also, additional tables will be 
found. This section is included primarily for those who may wish to pursue 
further research in labor market dynamics. Therefore, it will probably be passed 
over lightly by readers with more general interests in the subject. 

As to content, space does not permit a reporting of specific findings in detail. 
Miss Bancroft quite naturally concentrates on precise conclusions supported by the 
evidence she presents. However, at many points she hypothesizes as to the 
implications. I found these passages, short as they often are, very intriguing and 
suggestive. For example, on the basis of the indications of increasing employment 
of women over 45 years of age, she states that the high levels of employment in 
the early 1950’s probably would have been impossible without these additions 
to the labor force. She found that the areas in which the employment of women 
had greatest increase were those in which wages for men are high and concludes 
that women are moving into jobs which men reject for those at higher rates 
of pay. This conclusion undermines a prevalent opinion that women tend to 
enter the labor force to supplement low earnings of the male of the household. 
As to part-time workers who prefer shorter hours. Miss Bancroft speculates on 
the possible future when new techniques of production may require fewer 
workers, so that most of the labor force, employed on a part-time basis, will have 
extended leisure time for pursuit of non-work interests. On the basis of her 
projections, Miss Bancroft says that around 1965 a new era in manpower will 
be reached. At that time, and through the ensuing decade, about one million 
workers between the ages of 20 and 35 will be added to the working force. She 
concludes that young workers starting their careers during this period will face a 
difficult outlook because of stiff competition at the lower end of the ladder. 

These are only a few of the provocative economic and social implications which 
are posed. I think that Miss Bancroft has done a good job in presenting such a 
body of technical and detailed material and at the same time emphasizing the 
dynamic issues and questions suggested by the purely statistical analysis. As she 
states, there may be some divergence of opinion regarding the statistical methods 
employed. Such criticism, if it is made, will be concerned with issues of relatively 
theoretical nature and probably will not be focussed on the broader issues of the 
work. The book should prove useful and stimulating to many types of readers. 

Lots MacDonatp, New York University 


Bondsmen and Bishops, Slavery and Apprenticeship on the Codrington Planta- 
tions of Barbados 1710-1838. By J. Harry Bennett, Jr. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1958. Pp. xii, 176. $3.50. 


In a very enthusiastic Foreword to this new work, Mr. Frank Klingberg says 
that the author’s “presentation is probably the most revealing on bondsmen in 
the Western world.” This is much too large a claim. Even for English-speaking 
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America, Kenneth Stampp’s The Peculiar Institution, Slavery in the Ante-Bellum 
South (New York, 1956) is based on a wider variety of sources and offers a 
more detailed examination and far more illuminating commentary. Mr. Bennett’s 
claims are more modest. His preface describes the work as “a case study of 
plantation slavery,” based upon an exceptionally rich source, the papers of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel relating to the estates bequeathed to 
the Society by Christopher Codrington. Yet, even Mr. Bennett is overambitious 
when he suggests that this case is representative of British West Indian ex- 
perience. 

In 1710, two slave plantations in Barbados were left to the Society, and these 
were placed under a form of management generally similar to that found else- 
where in the West Indies. But this does not prove that the Codrington experience 
was typical. In 1718, the Society was criticised by one of its members for getting 
rid of sick and infirm slaves. In 1732, the branding of its slaves was stopped 
by a parson-attorney described by the author as “one of the few ardent champions 
of the spiritual equality of the Negro to be found in the ranks of the Caribbean 
clergy” (79). Were these typical incidents, or is there more significance than 
Mr. Bennett allows both now and later in the Society’s vulnerability to human- 
itarian criticism? It was certainly not typical that from 1767, a year after Bishop 
Warburton’s famous sermon before the Society, no more slaves were bought. 
The continuity of the Society’s ownership—another important factor in connec- 
tion with its reforms—was also unusual. Its attempts at reform after 1767 may 
have been paralleled elsewhere in the British islands at the time, but, as Mr. 
Bennett says, “The Codrington losses [during the depression of the 1770's] .. . 
would have broken almost any private owner” (page 72). The estate was reha- 
bilitated by a lessee who made it his object to benefit the Society’s interests, and, 
finally, the plantations made good profits between 1814 and 1841, when many 
other West Indian proprietors were ruined. These are hardly representative 
experiences. 

The importance of Mr. Bennett’s book is more specific. Its value lies in his 
examination of the subject outlined in his subtitle which is well illustrated and 
intelligently discussed. The routine of work and the living conditions on the 
Codrington estates are analysed, and there are excellent chapters on labor re- 
cruitment and reform which contain most valuable material for the economic 
history of the plantation. The Society’s religous policy also is carefully analysed. 
Notes and an index are provided, and there are several very useful statistical 
tables. 





Exsa V. Goveta, University College of the West Indies 


British Public Finance and Administration, 1774-92. By J. E. D. Binney. Oxford: 
The Clarendon Press; New York: Oxford University Press, 1958. Pp. xii, 320. 
$7.20. 


The Post Office in the Eighteenth Century: A Study in Administrative History. 
By Kenneth Ellis. London and New York: Oxford University Press, 1958. Pp. 
xvi, 176. $4.00. 
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Sometimes administrative history becomes a mere technical exercise in the 
compiling of information, without relevance to the interests of historians of other 
stripes, and fails to say or imply much for an understanding of the society upon 
which administration works. It is even more common for an administrative study 
to require from the reader the same patience and strength of will that it required 
of the writer. The most important question, then, that can be asked about ad- 
ministrative history is whether it is good history. Here are two instructive first 
books by young English historians. 

Kenneth Ellis’s study of the eighteenth-century post office is not a success. 
The core of the book is the career of Anthony Todd, secretary of the post office 
except for three years, from 1762 to 1798. With such material, it should have 
been possible to write a book that would be both entertaining and useful for an 
understanding of eighteenth-century society. After all, intelligence and propa- 
ganda are exciting activities, and Todd made his way among colorful people 
through lively political struggles. The main narrative could have been supported 
and informed by an analysis of the functions of the post office throughout the 
century, and those functions in turn could have been neatly pointed up. But the 
section on Todd is pedestrian, and the two preceding sections on the structure and 
governmental functions of the post office appear as so much scaffolding run up 
to make a book. The pages are crammed with information and footnotes which 
would make the book useful for reference by highly specialized postal historians; 
but for the ordinary English historian, the book has little point. It certainly is 
dull, and it has no literary merit. Surely something could have been done—by 
the publisher, if by no one else—about the mechanical paragraphing. And some 
better way could have been found to deal with the catalogue of postmasters- 
general on pages 10 to 14; it is typographically ugly and sufficiently forbidding 
to make most readers give up reading and resort to leafing. A young scholar of 
Ellis’s diligence should have been better advised. 

Turning to J. E. D. Binney’s book is to turn to a thoroughly professional 
historian who can write beautifully and who has a sense of what he is about and 
of what history is about. The years 1774-1792 were a time when stirrings of 
administrative reform began, starting with Lord North’s appointment of a Public 
Accounts Commission and running through the ambiguous contributions of 
Shelburne and the Rockinghams to the great early years of Pitt’s ministry. 
Binney has not, however, so much given an account of the operation of this 
reforming impulse as he has taken these first steps as a point of departure for an 
inquiry into the workings of the system. In doing so, he ranges far beyond the 
boundaries of the eighteenth century and deals with origins, shifts, and survivals 
on the financial side of the state machine. A formidable task is helpfully and 
elegantly accomplished, and English historians of whatever kind have reason to 
be grateful for it. 

Binney is, however, better at description and analysis than he is at the dynamics 
of history. He is supposedly writing about a period when things began to move; 
yet his penultimate chapter is called “Conclusions on the Financial System” and 
is followed, almost as a postscript, by a chapter assessing the contributions of key 
individuals. After having run the course so well, he limped at the end. That 
defect can be remedied, perhaps, in another book, now that the institutional 
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base is laid, for after 1792 change becomes central. I hope that Binney is going 
to do that—to prove his skill, and to provide the general account of treasury 
reform that we need. Whatever its faults, this is a very good book. 

R. K. Wess, Columbia University 


The Golden Trade of the Moors. By E. W. Bovill. London: Oxford University 
Press, 1958. Pp. vi, 281. $7.00. 


Trade Routes of Algeria and the Sahara. By Benjamin E. Thomas. “University 
of California Publications in Geography,” Vol. vii, No. 3, pp. 165-288. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1957. $2.50 (separate, paper- 
bound). 


These two works deal with the history of trade and trade routes in the north- 
western quarter of Africa from the earliest recorded times. Bovill views the area 
as a unit and stresses movement across the Sahara as a unifying factor. His 
account ends more than a century short of the present, with traffic and unity at 
a long-time minimum. Thomas’ “historical geography of transportation” em- 
phasizes patterns rather than functions of routes. He divides the area for treat- 
ment. Part I is entitled “Northen Algeria,” but the discussion ranges freely over 
the rest of moist and mountainous North Africa. Part If deals with networks of 
main routes in the western Sahara and extensions as far as the Gulf of Guinea. 
The study ends with the year 1956—presumably not very late in that year, as the 
discoveries of oil and gas are not mentioned and the question of pipeline trans- 
port is not discussed. History to World War II is keyed to conditions that 
emerged during and after that struggle. Emphasis is cumulative toward the 
end of an historical explanation of the contemporary pattern of roads, railways, 
and airways. 

Bovill’s new book is a completely reworked version of his Caravans of the Old 
Sahara, published in 1933. He has shifted emphasis from the western Sahara 
by greatly expanding the treatment of North Africa and reorganizing the entire 
text. The main theme is the rise of trans-Saharan traffic to a maximum around 
1600 and the decline that followed a few decades of great prosperity. Gold 
was the outstanding item in the northward movement for centuries before a 
Moroccan expedition of 1590 captured the main route and entrepéts all the way to 
the Niger, and for some time afterward. During a brief golden age, single 
caravans brought metal roughly equivalent to a million gold dollars, “a great 
deal of money for those days.” Receipts of slaves and other valuables were of 
secondary importance though far from negligible. The older slave trade clung 
largely to the easier caravan trails through Libya, and the rising traffic to supply 
plantations in America moved over sea routes controlled by Europeans. 

The decline of trans-Saharan traffic in general, and especially that over the 
far-western route, is attributed by Bovill to three main factors. First and in the 
short run, it was much easier to destroy negroid empires than to organize the 
conquests across a vast desert. Second, the oversea expansion of Europe progres- 
sively diverted traffic from the caravan trails. Our general historians have been too 
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little inclined to link the waste-pile with the evolutionary process. Third, the 
principal goldfields of West Africa were exhausted. The timing is obscure, but 
the fact is evident. Silent barter guarded the secrets of location from Carthaginian 
times to the end. Bovill mentions a culminating factor which was asserting itself 
only at the end of the period emphasized. European powers came to view the 
slave trade as relatively unprofitable and morally repugnant. It was suppressed 
gradually as the French conquest proceeded from the Algerian coast inland. Bovill 
does not go into the details, but my recollection is that the Mzabites of the 
northern Sahara abandoned the traffic in 1888, being formally assured of com- 
pensating advantages. 

North Africa was reduced to a commercial backwater long before the French 
conquest began in 1830. Desert peoples deprived of the income from transport 
depended more than ever upon access to seasonal pasturage in the moist border- 
lands. Their co-religionists in the north conceded the propriety, as well as the 
necessity, of maintaining large grazing reserves for outsiders. This relationship 
limited both the extent and the intensiveness of settled agriculture. A loose but 
workable system of order in the Sahara could no longer rest upon the mutual 
interests of transporters and merchant communities. It was replaced by a still looser 
one with much less general organization. As Bovill notes at some length, the 
desert peoples were mobile rather than disorderly, though there were troubles 
when pasturage failed for years on end in an erratic climate. Without regularly 
traveled routes or the revenues from through trade, the settled northern com- 
munities lacked both the incentives and the means to impose order deep in the 
Sahara. Population there was too sparse to constitute much of a menace, pro- 
vided that a minimum of checks was imposed in a northern fringe with numerous 
cases. This was the general pattern of life when the French advance began to 
cut off pasturage for transhumants by promoting settlement. 

Thomas’ emphasis on routes as patterns reduces trans-Saharan traffic and 
general unity to secondary questions. Parts I and II are co-ordinated loosely by 
viewing the networks from the north southward—the direction of French pene- 
tration and control. This is understandable, given the orientation to contemporary 
conditions as established under French rule and explained by a voluminous French 
literature. The extent to which these conditions are normal or optimum, and 
likely to endure in an era of sweeping change might have received more con- 
sideration. Sea routes are practically ignored, though northwestern Africa has 
been developed largely as a tissue of oversea dependencies with its nucleus in 
Europe. The main point here is that the general pattern of routes is in many re- 
spects a peripheral extension, and does not fully make sense in terms of itself. 

Three chapters in Part I give an excellent account of the development of 
roads and railways in the moist North from about 1830 to 1939. These should be 
quite useful to students of related problems, saving them much time and effort. 
An initial chapter in Part II sketches the history of caravan trails from Phoenician 
times to the present. It is carefully done and suited to its introductory purpose, 
but anyone with a more general interest in the Saharan problem will turn to 
other works, including those of Gautier and Bovill. Criticism of E. F. Gautier 
has become a favorite sport, but he was a genius of sorts who knew his Sahara 
and wrote things that have been amended in some respects but not replaced. 
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The most original and valuable contributions in the Thomas study are in 
four chapters, two in each part, on wartime and postwar developments. These 
chapters reflect considerable field work and large use of records accessible only 
in North Africa. The war emergency led to systematic penetration of the desert 
beyond the northern fringe and through to West Africa. A marking of trails with 
empty drums had already begun, but was now pursued much further. Facilities 
for rescue, fueling, minor repairs and some entertainment were provided at 
critical points. Traffic was shifted to harder surfaces, better suited to motor cars, 
in some regions, by-passing some old oases and favoring other stops, some of 
these new. Most of the through traffic since the war has been concentrated on 
a trail southward from western Algeria. Wartime development of air traffic was 
largely convertible to peacetime uses. Trans-desert flights have tended increasingly 
to avoid all stops. 

This highly useful study may be criticized especially in two respects already 
suggested. The division into Parts obscures the problem of unity. Emphasis on 
patterns rather than functions of routes reduces and scatters discussion of the 
agents of change. More attention might have been paid to the unifying effects of 
French rule. Schemes for a Eurafrica became definite projects after the war. 
These envisaged nuclei of basic industry astride frontiers and depending upon 
Saharan resources. Mineral exploration in the desert has proceeded on a vast 
scale, with heavy outlays of public and private funds. An effort that was bound 
to be transforming gets only minor and sporadic mention in this study. The 
need for general unity was never more commonly recognized than in recent 
years, the issues being what sort of unity, under whose control and for the 
benefit of whom. 

Presumably this manuscript was completed before the significance of oil and 
gas discoveries made during 1956 was clearly recognized. Detailed predictions 
could not be expected, but the possibilities had been confidently envisaged, in- 
tensively studied, and massively explored. History keyed to a current problem is 
unavoidably predictive. Selection and emphasis are ways of expressing judg- 
ments about relative importance, which is largely a question of merely probable 
future behavior. If this study had been differently planned, the revisions suggested 
by recent developments would be much less. 

M. M. Knicut, University of California, Berkeley 





The Board of Trade and the Free-Trade Movement, 1830-42. By Lucy Brown. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press; New York: Oxford, 1958. Pp. 245. $4.80. 


This is a very fine little book. It treats an important side of a real enigma. 
Where did the “Free Trade” legislation come from? In recent years we have 
been shown by various authors that virtually no one of consequence in British 
political life seemed to espouse the doctrine of “tariffs for revenue only” in 
Victorian Britain before 1846. It has even come to pass that an historian has 
actually counted the lines in Hansard covering the debate on the repeal of the 
Corn Laws to determine if any comparative-cost arguments could be found (he 
found none). Since it is (or should be) obvious that a nation and its politicians 
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are not directly moved to action by the soundness of theoretical arguments, the 
problem is not to count lines in Hansard, but to find the mechanism whereby 
Keynes’ “academic scribbler of a few years back” communicates with the cur- 
rent “Madmen in Power.” How did Adam Smith get through to Robert Peel? 

By the time one reaches the last sentence of her book, Miss Brown answers this 
question beautifully, in measured prose, neatly supported by the appartus of 
scholarship. “The average man, with whom Peel was in harmony, who only 
two years before had often been indifferent to the doctrine of indirect taxes for 
revenue only, or suspicious of it, had imperceptibly come to accept it as a piece 
of economic orthodoxy.” This, in reference to 1842 perhaps explains why 
Hansard’s pages yield no traces of merchantilist opposition or the need for free- 
trade counterattacks by 1846. The intellectual battle was nearly won by then. 
The ground had been long and carefully prepared, beginning with Huskisson 
at the Board of Trade in the 1820's, and carried through by the noted officials 
who followed him there. 

Through the critical period from the death of Huskisson to Peel’s budget of 
1842, Miss Brown studies the interaction of the Board of Trade’s propaganda 
work and the successive political combinations which produced the Parliaments 
and their committees of inquiry into the workings of Britain’s trade and naviga- 
tion laws. In addition, there is a full discussion of Britain’s commercial relations 
during the period with foreign powers and with the colonies. The book is an 
important contribution. It does not answer all the questions which have been 
raised in recent years concerning the development of Free Trade in Britain, 
and it raises several new ones. But the book makes clear that in at least one 
quarter, at the Board of Trade, a high-level attack against the remains of Britain’s 
Mercantile System was sustained, and that this attack contributed powerfully 
to the transformation of words into deeds, of Smith and Ricardo into Free Trade. 

J. R. T. Hucues, Purdue University 


Benjamin Strong, Central Banker. By Lester V. Chandler. Washington, D. C.: 
The Brookings Institution, 1958. Pp. x, 495. $6.00. 


The Federal Reserve System started out, as did its predecessors the first and 
second banks of the United States, in controversy over its powers and purposes. 
The Act authorizing the system was loosely written and open to various inter- 
pretations. The Board had relatively little power, and dominance over the system 
gravitated rather naturally to the largest and most important branch, the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank, and to its governor, Benjamin Strong. With the 
exception of Nicholas Biddle, there has probably been no banker in the Ameri- 
can experience who attained the stature and power of the subject of this excellent 
biography by Lester V. Chandler. It is a welcome addition to the growing litera- 
ture in financial history. 

Strong was a professional banker who learned his trade in the field. In 1891, 
at the age of eighteen, he started his career in finance which eventually led, 
twenty-four years later, to the important and powerful post of Governor of the 
New York Reserve Bank. The story which Mr. Chandler tells is as much a 
history of the formative years of the Federal Reserve as it is the story of Benjamin 
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Strong. So inextricably are the two stories woven, however, that it would have 
been impossible to do otherwise. The story of the Federal Reserve through 1928 
is the story of Benjamin Strong. 

Fortunately, Mr. Chandler brings to his subject a wealth of experience in 
monetary and banking theory and practice. Thus, he is able to view the policies 
and practices of Strong in a more analytical and objective framework than would 
otherwise have been possible. While, like most biographers, he treats his subject 
with sympathy and admiration, he is not adverse to unfavorable criticism where 
he thinks it is warranted. That Strong was somewhat ahead of his time is no 
doubt true, but basically he was still a true believer in the doctrine of limited 
government intervention and he showed hesitation in asking for the powers 
which he thought necessary for the System. Several of these, notably the power 
to control margin requirements, were subsequently given to the Board. But 
this move occurred only after a devastating stock market panic and economic 
depression. It may be that Strong rightly read the tenor of the times and suspected 
that these powers would not at the earlier time have been granted. Still there 
persists the feeling that Strong went along, far more than was desirable in a central 
banker, with the idea that the business cycle was due to human frailties and was 
therefore “inevitable, inescapable, and necessary” (B. Strong, Interpretations of 
Federal Reserve Policy, ed. by W. R. Burgess, New York, 1930. p. 77). 

During the period following World War I, Strong was one of the world leaders 
in the attempt at monetary reconstruction. More than a third of the book is 
related to these international problems and Strong’s part in the negotiations. 
There is a plentiful amount of correspondence which Mr. Chandler draws upon 
to bring out the thinking of Strong, Montague Norman, and other great bankers 
of the era. Indeed, there are few pages which do not contain extracts from the 
wealth of letters and memoranda from which Chandler has drawn. 

The book should be of interest to all financial historians both in the United 
States and abroad. Those who have read Sir Henry Clay’s Lord Norman will 
find, in addition, much to interest them in comparing these two great central 
bankers of the interwar period. 





Cartes Gitpert, University of Hartford 


The Economic Development of Western Civilization. By Shepard B. Clough. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1959. Pp. xv, 493. $7.50. 


Rarely will any student of economic history find a more satisfactory intro- 
duction to this field than Shepard Clough’s new work The Economic Develop- 
ment of Western Civilization. One of America’s best known and most highly 
esteemed economic historians, Mr. Clough has worked more than a quarter of a 
century in the field and some seven years in writing this book. Briefly this is a 
book primarily for the student, not the specialist. It is a text in the best sense of 
the word, not a monograph. It is a work of great originality in thought and 
organization rather than the results of new investigations. Oriented to the theme 
of economic growth and the relation of that theme to human strivings for civiliza- 
tion in western culture, defined here specifically as Europe and North America, 
Mr. Clough carries this theme through the chronological length of recorded 
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history from ancient times through the postwar period. The book is organized 
- in four major sections: The Ancient and Medieval Worlds; The Economic Ex- 
pansion of Western Culture—1500 to 1800; Rapid Economic Growth and Loca- 
tional Shifts in Western Culture’s Economy—1800 to 1914; and finally, Crises in 
the Economics of Western Culture—1914 to 1957. In addition there is an excellent 
bibliography which should be of considerable help to students. Of a particularly 
high order also are the tables, charts, and technical illustration with some ex- 
tremely fine brief explanations of how these machines operated. It is a handsome 
book in organization, in format, and in printing. 

No reader can fail to be impressed by the immensity of the achievement 
of western culture which this small volume recounts. In place of a crude simple 
theory of economic growth Mr. Clough shows us how very difficult the achieve- 
ment has been. He suggests that antique civilizations discovered a pattern of 
recurrent economic growth and economic decline, and how all the successors of 
these ancient societies have tried with great difficulty to solve this problem. By no 
means do we arrive at a simple solution for maintaining economic growth, but the 
richness of the historical experience is of unquestioned help to any student 
concerned with the problem. It is well for us to be reminded that it was as late 
as the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries that “the new technological methods 
of production stressed the output of staple goods for mass consumption .. . 
and it helped to establish the basic ideology in western culture that all people 
should be free from want and should partake of economic well-being.” Similarly, 
his brief discussion of the Industrial Revolution is so wonderfully balanced, and 
free from the emotional short-comings of many European historians. The author’s 
ability to speak of economic developments in France, England, Germany, and 
the United States with equal flexibility and insight is truly refreshing. The 
historical approach of this volume not only brings into proper perspective the 
interactions of technology, banking, business organization and commerce, but 
also the cultural frame-work in which these took place. We see clearly how very 
naive the “heroic” theory of inventions is and how really complex and systematic 
any major breakthrough in any of these fields was. These then are a few ex- 
amples taken from a work of much wisdom and great depth. Historians will 
benefit from new insights by reading this economic history, and economists, who 
sometimes are too intent on constructing mathematical models, will benefit from 
the examination of the only real model we have—the total development of our 
society as an historical record. Teachers can no longer neglect or dilute these 
significant topics in western history by descriptive anecdotes, and it is to be 
hoped that Mr. Clough’s book will have a wide acceptance by all who are in- 
terested in enriching the teaching of American students. 

Josep Finxexstetn, Union College 


The British Paper Industry, 1495-1860, A Study in Industrial Growth. By D. C. 
Coleman. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1958. Pp. xvi, 367. $8.80. 


Recently there has been a revival of interest in industrial history in Great 
Britian. To follow studies of the chemical and tinplate industries, we now have 
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a history of the paper industry, while accounts of the Yorkshire worsted industry, 
of brewing, and of glass are in prospect. So the well-established studies of the 
Britain. To follow studies of the chemical and tinplate industries, we now have 
being flanked by others. From them we are beginning to learn that the industrial 
structure of early modern Britain was more complex than the traditional dis- 
tinction between those industries such as coal and iron that required large 
amounts of capital, and those like textiles that needed comparatively little. As 
this study of the paper industry shows, there was an intermediate range of in- 
dustries which were operated neither on the domestic system nor as large-scale 
enterprises, but were modestly capitalistic. 

Traditionally the immigration of alien workers to supply the skilled labor force 
has occupied a prominent place in accounts of the foundation of new industries. 
Mr. Coleman shows that the Huguenots probably contibuted both to improving 
the techniques of papermaking in Great Britain and also to the capital and enter- 
prise of the industry. But, as other studies have shown, skill is not sufficient if 
initial costs are high—as they usually are—and the industry is exposed to foreign 
competition. In the case of the paper industry, war, which interrupted supplies 
between 1666-1667, 1689-1697 and 1703-1713, and commercial policy, which 
prohibited imports between 1678-1685, together eliminated foreign competition. 
John Tate had made his first tentative attempt at papermaking near Hertford 
in 1495, but not until nearly two centuries later did conditions exist that made 
white paper manufacture a profitable venture in Great Britian. 


As the subtitle of Mr. Coleman’s book suggests, his study of the history of the 
paper industry is directed to an illumination of the central problem of economic 
growth. The main stimuli came from the side of demand: in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the new use of printing; in the eighteenth century, the rise in wealth and 
population extending existing uses; in the nineteenth century, growing popula- 
tion, the spread of literacy, the appearance of new forms of cheap publications 
—books, tracts, newspapers, encyclopaedias—made possible by mechanical print- 
ing, and the new industrial demand for paper for many purposes. 

The growth of demand together with influences from the side of supply, par- 
ticularly the dependence of the industry on skilled labor that became restive in 
the later eighteenth century, provided a stimulus to technical improvements. 
These were the product of the ingenuity of many men, both engineers and prac- 
ticing papermakers. Mechanization made little impression until the 1830's and 
then it had the usual consequences. The cost of production fell, machine-made 
paper suppanted hand-made, output expanded, the size of works grew but their 
number fell, and the industry became more concentrated in location. But one 
problem remained unsolved, the need for a cheap and abundant raw material. 
Mr. Coleman closes this volume in 1860 on the eve of the introduction of wood- 
pulp as the major raw material of the industry. 

Because imports of paper were subject to customs duties and home production 
was liable to excise duties until the repeal in 1860, Mr. Coleman has been able 
to give an admirably full picture of the pace of change in the industry. As he 
admits in his Introduction, the use of a fairly large amount of statistical material 
somewhat reduces the compulsive readability of his volume. But the concomitant 
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of this concentration on aggregates that is worth recording is not that the presen- 
tation is formidable, but that the total picture produced is deficient in the attention 
devoted to the part played by the businessman in the evolution of the industry. 
Although Mr. Coleman states that “there is one thread which runs through the 
pattern: the strongly personal nature of the business scene,” he has produced 
a landscape largely without figures. Even when he discusses individual paper- 
makers, he gives only fairly routine biographical material and tells us nothing 
of their entrepreneurial attitudes. Were the decisions of businessmen never 
important? Only one papermaker, John Dickinson, thanks to the biography by 
Joan Evans, emerges alive and kicking from these pages. Can we hope that the 
second volume will appear soon and will redress the balance in this respect? 

W. E. Mincuinton, University College of Swansea 


A Critique of the United States Income and Product Accounts. By the Confer- 
ence on Research in Income and Wealth. (Publication of the National Bureau 
of Economic Research: Studies in Income and Wealth, Volume 22.) Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1958. Pp. x, 589. $11.50. 


This Critique represents an important step in the recent development of na- 
tional-income thought and practice in the United States. It contains some 21 
papers written by 25 men drawn from government, the National Bureau, and 
academic life for a conference called by a committee of the Bureau in November, 
1955. It is divided into nine parts, the major contents of which are outlined 
in a lucid introduction by Joseph A. Pechman, editorial chairman for the volume. 

Part I takes up one-quarter of the book and consists of a paper by George 
Jaszi on “The Conceptual Basis of the Accounts: A Re-Examination,” with 
comment by Richard A. Easterlin and reply. Jaszi addressed himself to 18 major 
points, among which is his preference for a five-account system of annual national 
accounts, which means dropping Table II—‘Consolidated Business Income and 
Product Account” from the six major Roman-numeral summaries. This sugges- 
tion, based largely on the feeling that Table II has been superfluous, evidently 
met with little or no objection. Some of Jaszi’s other points failed to meet with 
such agreement. Indeed, the treatment of interest, the omission of income from 
illegal activities, the accounting of government services, and the measurement 
of “capital consumption allowances’—to name a few—are quite controversial 
and promise to remain so for some time. 

Part II is devoted to “The Income Side,” with one joint paper by Raymond 
T. Bowman and Richard A. Easterlin and another by Morris Cohen and Martin 
R. Gainsbrugh. Bowman and Easterlin tackle some of the same conceptual diffi- 
culties discussed by Jaszi, whereas Cohen and Gainsbrugh give the viewpoint of 
the business user on income statistics. Part III is on “The Product Side” with 
a theory paper by Everett E. Hagen and Edward C. Budd and a business user’s 
reaction from Kenneth D. Ross. Part IV of the Critique contains technical papers 
by T. C. Schelling, David W. Lusher, Morris A. Copeland, and Edward C. 
Budd, all of whom show primary interest in the exact phrasing of the accounts. 
Attention is directed to Copeland’s suggestion of a system of eight Roman- 
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numeral summary tables (instead of the six used heretofore), which he illustrates 
with 1953 figures in detail (pp. 346-48). Copeland lays emphasis upon the flows 
of funds from one sector of the economy to another, and for the most part labels 
his totals “sources of funds” and “uses of funds.” He has managed to reduce 
the number of items about 50 per cent. 

Lewis Bassie and Paul Kircher contribute papers for Part V, and John W. 
Kendrick’s paper on the “Measurement of Real Product” forms Part VI. Part 
VII is assigned to investment and saving, with a paper on “Business Plant and 
Equipment” by Eric Schiff, one on “Capital Consumption and Net Capital 
Formation” by Solomon Fabricant, and one on “Saving” by Raymond W. Gold- 
smith. Fabricant shows not a little impatience with the progress made by the 
Department of Commerce since 1945 in the national income and product tech- 
nique, and points out that several questions raised in 1955 were supposedly 
settled in substance in a conference held in November, 1945. 

Part VIII of the Critique is given over to papers on special sectors of the 
economy. Karl A. Fox reports on “Agricultural Income,” Stanley Lebergott dis- 
cusses “Entrepreneurial Income,” Joseph Lerner writes on “Extractive Indus- 
tries,” and Clark Warburton is the authority on “Financial Intermediaries.” In 
Part IX, Geoffrey H. Moore displays his work on the “Seasonal Adjustment of 
the Income and Product Series” in considerable statistical detail, with comments 
by Ernest W. Grove. 

Although economic historians will not all find the Critique required reading, 
those who wish to be well informed in any of the fields mentioned above should 
consult the respective papers in this Volume 22. Each of the contributions repre- 
sents considerable thought on the part of one deeply concerned with his specialty. 
The volume is indispensable to anyone making a survey of the development of 
thought in the field of national economic accounting, as well as anybody seeking 
a thorough understanding of the statistical aggregates published quarterly and 
annually by the Department of Coinmerce. 

The fact of the matter is that the Conference of November, 1955, was followed 
by a series of conferences in 1956 and 1957 of a nine-man National Accounts 
Review Committee. This Committee, which was appointed by the National 
Bureau at the request of the Bureau of the Budget, included several of the 
contributors to the volume reviewed here, and rendered a report to the Sub- 
committee on Economic Statistics of the Joint Economic Committee of the Con- 
gress on October 29 and 30, 1957. The Office of Business Economics has since 
issued a volume entitled U. S. Income and Output: A Supplement to the Survey 
of Current Business which reflects some of the thinking of the various contributors 
named above. 





Tuomas S. Berry, University of Richmond 
Storia del lavoro in Italia dagli inizi del secolo XVIII al 1815. By Luigi Dal 
Pane. 2d ed.; Milan: A. Giuffré, 1958. Pp. 629. L. 4,000. 


American economic historians excuse the absence of systematic attention to 
the contemporary economic history of Italy by invoking two justifications: 
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a) Italy was most important during the period predating the rise of modern 
industry and the modern state, and most research and attention has been 
focused on that period. 

b) There are not enough developed data to permit the analysis of more 
recent Italian economic history. 

Yet as for the first, the events of the last several decades should make it clear 
that the “importance” of a society does not necessarily coincide with the periods 
of its economic ascendancy. Moreover it is difficult to understand how economists 
can systematically ignore (or treat perfunctorily) a variant empirical case whose 
analysis could add new dimensions to theoretical formulations of economic 
development. 

As for the second, the study under review, now fifteen years old, is only one 
refutation among many of this argument. To be sure, the amount of scholarship 
devoted to recent Italian economic history has not been so extensive as to that 
of other major European countries. Nevertheless it has been substantial enough 
to warrant more attention than it has received. 

For the record, however, it should be noted that Italian scholars have them- 
selves contributed to this state of affairs. Their publications are interminably 
interlarded with lamentations over the paucity and tentativeness of the data. 
The book under review is no exception. Unless one reads enough of these ma- 
terials to realize that it has become virtually a stylistic ritual to advance carefully 
limited and provisional claims, these apologies may serve to discourage examina- 
tion, re-examination, or interest. Yet these are the very conditions under which 
scholarship and research ingenuity should flourish. Data cannot be developed 
before they are developed. 

This second edition of Dal Pane’s study constitutes Volume IV of a seven- 
volume series devoted to the history of labor in Italy, under the direction of 
Amintore Fanfani. Fundamentally, Dal Pane presents an exhaustive description 
of the forms of production during the 1700-1815 period and then relates these 
forms to the social orders comprising the larger units in the structure of Italian 
economic life. Throughout, the empirical emphasis is upon the relationship 
between workers and the other social classes involved in the economic process. 
The three structural foci are the State, the nobility, and the Third Estate, the 
latter defined as “. . . all those who were neither nobles or ecclesiastics” (p. 102). 

Upon this descriptive groundwork Dal Pane imposes the dynamic political and 
economic forces that were operating to transform the character of the Italian 
economy during this period. From this combination of explicated conditions 
and dynamic factors the author traces the interaction and tensions between the 
old and the new. The dialectical model is completed by a synthesis demonstrat- 
ing the emergence of new socio-political-economic relationships and structures 
from that interaction. All of the significant changes in the economy are analyzed 
from the point of view of social groups whose interests and position are either 
advanced or threatened by these impending changes. Thus, economic processes 
are not seen as functioning in vacuo, but are solidly based upon the developing 
needs and objectives of important groups in the society. 

Dal Pane’s principal concern is to analyze the changing economic role and 
position of the workers vis-a-vis other groups. To accomplish this, he concentrates 
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on the twin phenomena of property and juridical status. By analyzing the trans- 
formation in these institutional areas he is able to generate a series of conse- 
quences reflecting the dissolution of former relationships and highlighting the 
increasing proletarianization of the workers. Thus in the rural context, feudal 
reforms revolutionizing the forms of landholding were responsible for a shift 
in orientation from land use for consumption to land use for speculation and 
profit. Changes in the juridical status of feudal land arrangements facilitated the 
dissolution of long-term contracts, reducing many peasants to the role of day 
laborers. Generally, the reforms supported by legal sanction acted to depress the 
position of the workers (for example, denial of traditional usi civici) and to in- 
crease the numbers of the disenfranchised. 

Similarly in the urban context, suppression of the artisan corporations with- 
drew legal support for the restrictive, inhibiting regulations that controlled, 
disciplined, and protected the artisan workers. Even though this process was far 
from completed in the period under study, state support of incipient capitalist 
production promoted the gradual concentration of workers into central estab- 
lishments and converted them from independent artisans to dependent salaried 
workers. The inter- and intracorporation conflicts occasioned by these circum- 
stances, deriving often from pre-existing inequalities within the corporations, 
and the competition for juridical sanction are all masterfully documented to 
show the formation of new relationships between workers and other emergent 
groups. Dal Pane considers the rural worker’s separation from the land and the 
artisan’s separation from independent production as crucial factors in their chang- 
ing status and position. 

This necessarily truncated review should not leave the impression that Dal 
Pane ignores other critical forces that contributed to the change in the status 
of the workers. For example, the rise in prices during the second half of the 
eighteenth century placed great burdens on those holding land under fixed 
contracts (for example, mezzadri), and the economic failures in these instances 
added to the numbers of the uprooted. In the artisan groups, many were forced 
to enter the ranks of the salaried and became a free and exploitable labor seg- 
ment. Also, the increase in population in the same period created a greater num- 
ber of available agricultural workers and made it less necessary to negotiate 
long-range contracts that rooted them to the land. Beyond this, much emphasis 
is placed upon the influence of the French Revolution and the results of the 
French occupation: legal reforms accelerating the expropriation of landed prop- 
erty and the diffusion of new ideas assigning new status to lower social orders. 

Space does not permit a detailed review of this excellent study, but I think 
it would be useful to list briefly its major sections. Painstaking and detailed 
descriptive chapters deal with the forms of production in both agriculture and 
industry; statistical and categorical classification of workers, with an interesting 
analysis of the causes and consequences of the diffusion of’ artisans throughout 
rural areas; statistics on prices, wages, and the cost of living; conditions of work 
and regulations governing relations between workers and employees; and the 
cultural and social characteristics of workers in Italian society. Using the general 
economic expansion of the eighteenth century as a point of departure, Dal Pane’s 
analytical sections include transformations in the social orders and the emergence 
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of a nuclear middle class that begins to oppose both the workers and the nobility. 
The three chapters on the proletarianization of the workers, the decline of the 
corporations, and the conflicts between artisan corporations and capitalist forms 
of production, constitute the analytical core of the volume. Chapter X is a 
fascinating analysis of the relationship between changing concepts of charity 
(public and private) and new problems (principally unemployment) produced 
by systems of manufacture having state sanction and support. Dal Pane also 
culls the literature of the eighteenth century to reflect the manner in which 
writers perceived and commented upon the social questions of the times. An 
appendix covering 135 pages contains a wealth of data, ranging from regional 
questionnaire studies of the 1760’s to a replica of an agrarian contract. 

The plan of the book is essentially the same as in the 1944 edition, but much 
new material and extensive documentation have been added. Larger, more read- 
able print, a useful series of illustrations, and chapter titles on page headings 
improve and facilitate the use of this most recommended study. 

SAMUEL J. Surace, University of California, Berkeley 


Out of Our Past. The Forces That Shaped Modern America. By Carl N. Degler. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1959. Pp. xvi, 484. $6.00. 


This book poses a real puzzle for the author of a professional review. The 
author, a young and prodigiously well-read teacher at Vassar College, has dis- 
tilled from one of his courses a one-volume interpretation of the whole American 
experience; in thirteen brisk chapters he moves from discussion of how “capita- 
lism came in the first ships” to decision as to whether the 1930's offered “a New 
or Old Deal.” Mr. Degler has limited his material by surveying the past through 
“the lens of the present,” and by concentrating on facts that reveal how Americans 
got “to be the way they are in the middle of the twentieth century.” 

So ambitious a study was not anticipated when the editors of this journal 
outlined their rules for book reviews. The instructions require reviewers to “speak 
out fearlessly,” giving unequivocal judgment as to whether the books noticed 
in these pages “are good or bad, whether they dublicate older studies, or whether 
they plow up new areas of scholarship.” Well, this book plows up no new areas 
of scholarship whatsoever. It duplicates, synthesizes, and debates well-established 
facts from the nation’s historical literature. It is, nonetheless, a “good” book, 
good for its consistent and intelligent essays in historiography, its high-minded 
if sometimes uncritical devotion to democratic traditions, and its persuasive iden- 
tification of some main themes in American history. The audience that will profit 
most from the text and perceptive bibliography will be composed of laymen, 
beginning graduate students, and college sophomores. 

Students of economic history will find most interesting Degler’s responsible 
and sustained notice of the Weber thesis, his competent review of Jacksonian 
capitalism, and his less certain account of post-Civil War urbanization and in- 
dustrial growth. These economic topics, however, are subordinate to the author’s 
effort to define an American nationality. Throughout the book he is the social, 
rather than the intellectual or economic historian, seeking always a definition 
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of “Americanism” that falls between the philosopher’s abstractions and the 
economist’s statistics. He has, further, an overriding concern with immigrants in 
general and Negroes in particular; slaves and freedmen dominate three of his 
thirteen chapters and figure prominently in two more. This preoccupation il- 
luminates the American conscience and character but obscures main themes for 
any balanced story of institutional change. 

The book falters and fails in the two twentieth century chapters that cover 
Progressivism and the New Deal—and that neglect to take more than passing 
notice of the international problems that should surely be among the “forces 
that shaped modern America.” The “lens of the present” through which Mr. 
Degler surveys his subject caught permanent focus in the era of the domestic 
New Deal. Further, the author is the intellectual captive of the brilliant syn- 
thesizers who have done so much to identify the patterns that make twentieth 
century American history meaningful; Eric Goldman and Richard Hofstadter, 
among others, march on and off his pages so frequently that one wonders whether 
this phase of his trip was necessary. When able young historians begin to spend 
their energies in synthesizing the synthesizers, the profession is obliged to ask 
what’s become of research. 

A 416-page account of the entire American past affords paragraph by paragraph 
opportunity for minor missteps, but Mr. Degler has avoided factual errors to a 
remarkable degree. He lets Gladstone make the South a nation in the wrong year, 
to be sure, but mistakes of this sort are as unusual in his work as the proof- 
readers’ one mispelling of “Reconstruction.” His errors, if that is the right word, 
are those of style, emphasis, and belated qualification; and the responsibility for 
these, it seems to me, should be charged to the several colleagues who read his 
chapters and failed to urge changes in sentence, phrase, and word that would 
have smoothed the reader’s path. One is baffled, for instance, by the following 
sentence: “Over 99 per cent of the slaveowners held 100 or fewer slaves.” One 
is offended and puzzled by the observation that “Unions were labor’s protection 
against the forces of industrialization as the blister is the body’s against the 
irritation of the shoe.” The Wagner Act, to cite another case, did not make an 
unfair labor practice of the refusal of an employer to agree to a union shop. The 
images of Lincoln as the “Bismarck” of the Union and Davis as the “Kossuth” 
of the South are not very meaningful. 

Anyone who has done a “sophomore survey” of American history will sym- 
pathize with Mr. Degler’s impulse to publish the truth of the thing. Most of us 
will wait until it is too late, until we lose the courage, until we are too busy or too 
safe. Perhaps the test of this book lies in the fact that there are no other books 
like it. I know of no better one-volume definition of the American experience. 

Rosert A. Livery, Princeton University 





Trade and Politics in the Niger Delta, 1830-1885; An Introduction to the Eco- 
nomic and Political History of Nigeria. By K. Onwuka Dike. (“Oxford Studies 
in African Affairs.”) Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1956. Pp. vii, 250. $4.80. 


Dike’s book must be noticed not only as a first-rate piece of historical writing, 
but as an event in itself. There have been Africans before Dike who have set 
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their history down, both orally and in writing, but they have been tribal praise- 
singers, or antiquarians, or propagandists. Dike is the first of a rapidly expanding 
group of young West Africans who are bringing to African history insight and 
understanding from their own culture, and detachment born of mastery of 
European techniques of research. As such they are a respected group in their 
countries, valued for their impartiality and judgment. Dike himself has rapidly 
risen to become Professor of History and Vice Principal of the University College 
at Ibadan, Nigeria. He virtually created the Nigerian archives. He has been 
instrumental in persuading the politicians to grant vast sums for research into 
the histories of Benin and Yorubaland. And he has even been called upon to 
arbitrate in industrial disputes complicated by intertribal rivalries. 

In this study Dike examines the effects upon the peoples of the Niger Delta 
of their contact with Britain during the nineteenth century. By the 1830's the 
free trade doctrine had found its West African adaptation in the theory of “legiti- 
mate commerce,” which asserted that trade in things could drive out the trade 
in slaves by its inherent superiority. In practical terms this meant that in the 
Niger Delta British capital and shipping had turned to the development of the 
trade in palm oil, an essential ingredient in the manufacture of soap and lubri- 
cating oils for industrial Britain. Dike’s chief contribution is his analysis of the 
way in which this economic revolution affected the African city-states on the 
coast, hitherto the monopolistic middlemen for the slave trade, who had to adapt 
their organizations to the palm-oil trade. The result was a series of revolutions 
in which the old slave-trading aristocracy was either overthrown or forced to 
concede power. Slaves and ex-slaves, skilled in the new trade, modified the 
ancient tribal and clan structures of society and developed a new political organ, 
called the “House.” New men, often slaves or ex-slaves like the remarkable 
King Ja Ja of Opobo, seized power and began to build politico-commercial 
empires in the interior with weapons obtained from Liverpool. 

This extraordinary development came to an end with the British protectorate 
after 1885. The Liverpool merchants now used the administration to break the 
monopoly of the African middlemen, and the power of the coastal states died 
away. But Dike sees no sharp break in 1885; he argues that the development 
towards colonial rule was implicit throughout the nineteenth century. Here I 
feel that he misunderstands the nature of British policy. Until other powers 
challenged the commercial supremacy of Britain, “legitimate commerce” without 
political control could be a reality; in effect Britain possessed commercial control 
without the expense or trouble of administration. When France appeared on 
the Niger after 1882, that control was threatened by the prospect of protective 
tariffs in favor of French trade. The protectorate treaties of 1884-1885 were in 
reality a last stand by Gladstonian anti-imperialists in defense of free trade. The 
treaties themselves were designed to preserve African rsponsibility for internal 
administration. But as Dike shows, once Britain intervened, increased inter- 
ference with African rulers was inevitable. The search for revenue, the demands 
of British merchants and missionaries, and the ambition of local officials soon 
turned the “protectorate” into what was in practice another colony. 

Joun Futnt, King’s College, London 
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Cradle of Ship: A History of the Bath Iron Works. By Garnett Laidlaw Eskew. 
(Introduction by Samuel Eliot Morison.) New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1958. Pp. 279. $6.00. 





To anyone who is interested in the State of Maine, and especially in its sea- 
coast or in the Kennebec country, or who is intrigued by accounts of ships— 
battleships, cruisers, destroyers, trawlers, merchant ships, and yachts—this volume 
will be of interest. It deals in a warm manner with the entrepreneurial per- 
sonalities associated with the great shipyard on the Kennebec, and recounts 
numerous incidents connected with the building and later careers of many of 
the 338 vessels constructed at the yard. Pictures are included of many of these. 
Although one can follow in a general way the career of this enterprise, this book 
must be classed as one of the popular business histories. 

The author recounts, in order, the founding of the modern yard in 1885 by 
General Thomas B. Hyde on the ruins of earlier facilities devoted to the building 
of wooden ships, the impact of the steel naval program of the go’s, the great 
days of World War I, when many destroyers were built, the lean years of the 
inter-war period, when the yard turned to trawlers and luxury yachts, including 
among the latter the America’s cup defender Ranger, bankruptcy and resurrec- 
tion in 1925, the great production miracle of World War II, when the yard 
turned out a destroyer weekly—a fourth of Navy’s destroyers in total—and, in 
recent years, the return to a more sober life, consisting of a steady diet of new- 
type destroyers and guided missile ships. Thus, the author does set out the 
general framework of the firm’s history. But the result is as if one were to leave 
a ship in frame, with no planking, deck, inside fittings, rig, and machinery. The 
impact of public policies is only dimly seen. Of the intricacies of naval contracting 
there is hardly a word. Neither is there any significant treatment of the rapidly 
changing methods of ship construction, of shop practices in the yard, of the 
efficiency of the yard relative to its competitors, and development of the physical 
facilities. On the financial side one can see only dimly the profits and losses, the 
financial structure, and the risks, yet today Bath Iron is prominent on the New 
York Stock Exchange. Likewise there is little discussion of the fascinating subject 
of shipyard management, including such matters as organization, communica- 
tions, control, and the decision-making process at the top. Finally, labor problems 
and labor relations are almost entirely omitted. 

To conclude, despite the fact that the book is well written, its omissions are 
so serious as to make it of little value to specialists in business history, economic 
history, or merchant shipping. 

Joun G. B. Hutcuins, Cornell University 


China’s Early Industrialization: Sheng Hsuan-huai (1844-1916) and Mandarin 
Enterprise. By Feuerwerker, Albert. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1959. Pp. xii, 311, xxxvii. $6.50. 


During the second half of the 19th century, why did China fail and Japan 
succeed in the industrialization effort? This has long been a subject for specu- 
lation. Although China established her first modern factory (an arsenal) as early 
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as 1855 and a number of large “modern” (that is, Western-type) shipping, min- 
ing, and manufacturing enterprises from the 1870's, no fundamental change in 
the national economy was induced. It is true that the Western powers exerted 
much greater political and economic pressure on China than on Japan, but 
both countries had to labor under “unequal treaties,” their foreigh trade was 
dominated by foreigh firms, and the volume of their imports of Western capital 
goods did not differ significantly. The failure of the Chinese economy to respond 
to the initial effort must be largely due to internal factors. 

Searching for a satisfactory explanation, Feuerwerker in this study investigates 
the system of “official supervision and merchant management” that was installed 
to operate all the major modern enterprises in China during the period. The 
term “merchant” as used at that time denotes any one who engaged in foreign 
and domestic trade, private finance, industry, or mining. Although the system was 
eclipsed by private enterprise (foreign and Chinese) soon after 1894-1895, many 
of its characteristics (ch. i) are regarded as typical of the social institutions and 
managerial mentality that inhibited national economic development even up to 
the 1940’s—this notwithstanding the fact that economic thinking and fiscal and 
trade conditions of the country (ch. ii) were different. Chosen for study are 
four large enterprises: the China Merchants’ Steam’ Navigation Company (chs. 
iv and v), the Imperial Telegraph Administration, the Hua-sheng Spinning and 
Weaving Mill, and the Imperial Bank of China (ch. vi). Since all these enter- 
prises were part of the economic “empire” managed by Sheng Hsuan-huai, his 
life as official and industrialist, as family member, and as member of the Kiangsu 
gentry is traced (ch. iii) in order to understand his role as enterpreneur. The 
“middle” management in these enterprises is examined by drawing short bio- 
graphical sketches of the personnel involved. Throughout the investigation the 
author makes good use of primary Chinese-language source materials. The 
result is a very informative and stimulating study of Chinese enterpreneurial 
history before the founding of the Republic. The volume, however, is so replete 
with Chinese names that reading will be tedious to the uninitiated. 

Because of wide interest in the subject, Feuerwerker’s findings may be briefly 
summarized, This period of early industrialization found the Manchu court 
financially bankrupt as a result of the Taiping Rebellion around the middle of 
the century and, later, the payment of heavy indemnities to Japan and the 
Western powers. All new investments in the major modern enterprises were 
made at the initiative of powerful provincial leaders like Li Hung-chang and 
Chang Chi-tung, motivated at least in part by their ambition to build up per- 
sonal political power. They served as patrons to these enterprises. There was 
no direction from Peking and therefore no national effort as found in Japan. 
On the contrary, the industrial development accentuated the breakdown of 
central authority and sharpened the regional and personal foci of power. 

Capital for the modern enterprises, however, did not come from the pro- 
vincial or regional treasuries, but rather typically from treaty-port merchants 
and from gentry relatives and friends of the patrons. Unlike Meiji Japan, which 
monetized and centralized land taxes in 1873, there was no attempt to tap the 
savings of the agricultural sector. And private capital in the treaty ports and 
cities tended to be invested in the nonmodern sectors of the economy, which 
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offered an annual yield of from 20 to 50 per cent. New, modern undertakings 
could not be an attractive field for investment unless assurance was given that 
they would be profitable. Thus it was found necessary from the start to grant 
monopoly rights and to guarantee dividend payments to the investors from gross 
earnings, the dividends being usually above 8 per cent of the subscribed capital. 
Even so, capital subscription was never sufficient for successful operation, and 
the enterprises had to rely on short-term borrowings at high interest rates. One 
important source of short-term borrowing was the official patron, who designated 
certain official funds to be “deposited” with the enterprise at slightly lower than 
market interest rates. The capital supply of these enterprises was further bur- 
dened by periodic contributions exacted by the court and the regional authorities. 

The need to pay large dividends and heavy official exactions encouraged the 
management to declare fat bonuses for themselves, making the practice of plow- 
ing back net earnings for expansion virtually impossible. In fact, the allowance 
for depreciation and insurance was usually not adequate, and available reserves 
were used for minimum maintenance and for relatively safe investment in real 
estate. Even if modern enterprises were highly profitable, according to the study, 
they were the result of relative stagnation after initial growth instead of con- 
tinuous expansion, as was the case in Japan. 

Feuerwerker’s contribution lies not so much in historical analysis as in docu- 
menting the behavior pattern of the managers of these enterprises. Social preju- 
dice against the merchant, or, in today’s parlance, the entrepreneur, was very 
strong; he was far down in the social hierarchy. Recognition, fame, status, power 
were accessible only through winning and exercising a prominent place in the 
traditional government structure. Successful treaty-port merchants were assimi- 
lated into official bureaucracy through purchase of official titles. Sheng, although 
failing in the provincial examination in his early life, thought of himself as an 
official. Even with a fortune of tens of millions of taels, one of his life-long regrets 
was not to have been a Asien (district) magistrate. This bureaucratic orientation 
and outlook on the part of enterpreneurs implies that all the normal nonration- 
alized practices of the officialdom were introduced in the management of modern 
enterprises. 

Among these practices three were dominant—and observable at least up to 
1949. First, the choice of management was dominated by what the author calls 
“particularistic” social values. Top managers were appointed by the official 
patron mostly on the basis of their loyalty to him, and middle management was 
chosen in turn by top managers according to such personal ties as kinship and 
common geographical origin. Pervasive nepotism was inevitable. Secondly, domi- 
nant in the minds of the management was the doctrine that every official from 
the emperor down to the lowest local clerk was responsible for all happenings 
within his sphere of competence. No one therefore was willing to depart from 
traditional practice. The initiative for risk-taking and innovating enterpreneurial 
activity was absent. Thirdly, enterpreneurship was regarded as a basis for per- 
sonal power. Throughout his life, Sheng, for instance, was preoccupied with the 
protection of family fortune and political status. Under official patronage he 
built up an enormous economic “empire,” using funds from other modern en- 
terprises under his control; and when official patronage was withdrawn by 
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circumstances (such as the fall of the patron from power or a change of regime), 
he managed to convert all these enterprises (except the Imperial Telegraph Ad- 
ministration which was nationalized in 1909) into private ownership, seeking 
foreign protection when necessary. This profit or power motive would have 
been a potent vehicle for economic development but for the fact that all the 
while the growth of the enterprises was no real concern so long as they yielded 
large dividends to the owners and big bonuses to the management. The enter- 
prises, being officially patronized, could not help getting involved in factional 
official strife; long-term planning was not possible. 

The whole study brings out very clearly that one of the basic reasons for Chi- 
na’s failure to respond to industrialization was that officialdom, instead of giving 
genuine assistance to the enterpreneurs as in Japan, deeply resented their accu- 
mulation of wealth. Why was this the case? The author finds the explanation 
in the merchant’s competitive sharing of the limited surpluses in the traditional 
economy that would otherwise go only to the peasantry, the landed gentry and 
the bureaucracy (pp. 49-50 and 243-44). This argument is not convincing, be- 
cause business enterprises, the big ones in particular, constituted a relatively 
convenient source for official exactions and “squeeze.” It would have been rational 
behavior on the part of bureaucrats to encourage these enterprises so as to im- 
prove both their own and the merchants’ fortune. Perhaps the explanation is a 
simple one: the suppression of the mercantile class was an important means of 
maintaining social and political stability under the bureaucratic regime. 

Another matter that deserves detailed analysis but is given only passing men- 
tion in the study is that while Sheng in his life was preoccupied with the accu- 
mulation and protection of his family fortune, it “was dissipated in one genera- 
tion after his death” (p. 85). The way in which his descendants handled and 
spent the fortune is of great importance to the subject of savings and capital 
accumulation in underdeveloped countries. I hope that Feuerwerker may find 
it feasible to incorporate this analysis in his next study of the Hanyehp’ing iron 
and coal enterprises. 

The concluding chapter develops the theme that for a country embarking on 
economic development, “one institutional break-through is worth a dozen textile 
mills or shipping companies established within the framework of the traditional 
society and its system of values” (p. 242). While realizing that an institutional 
break-through and the establishment of modern enterprises are an interdependent 
process in the long run, the officially supervised, merchant-operated enterprises 
in the late Ch’ing period came to terms with the institutional barriers instead 
of breaking through them, thereby failing to bring about a train of basic changes 
in the economy. How could institutional changes be effected in the short run? 
The question is not even raised in the study. In the case of Japan, according 
to the author, it was only after the successful land-tax reform and compulsory 
commutation of the daimyé and samurai pensions that the way was cleared for 
industrialization (p. 49). This illustrates then the vital need for a strong central 
government to initiate and sustain the institutional break-through in the short 
run. Both a strong center and a definite purpose that enlists popular acceptance 
are required. During the latter half of the nineteenth century, China had neither, 
and Japan had both. 

Cuou-Mine Li, University of California, Berkeley 
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A History of Prices and Wages in Denmark: 1600-1800. Volume I. By Astrid 
Friis and Kristof Glamann. (Institute of Economics and History, Copen- 
hagen.) London: Longmans, Green, 1958. Pp. xii, 350. £2 10 s. 


This product of twelve years of group research is fully in the tradition of 
thorough, cautious scholarship that has been the hallmark of the slowly grow- 
ing series of pre-nineteenth-century price histories. Indeed, Miss Friis and her 
group surpass the others in restraint. Not only have they limited themselves to 
presenting homogeneous individual series, but, because of concern with the 
gaps in the series, they have chosen not to construct price relatives or to group 
the prices in annual or quinquennial averages. Since relations over time and 
cross-comparisons are what are most likely to be sought from the data, this 
austerity places needless obstacles before the reader, obstacles which tables of 
price relatives would have reduced. Prices are in skillings, but for those interested 
in silver equivalents, a conversion table is provided. 

On the other hand, the tables and explanatory material on Danish currency, 
exchange rates, and weights and measures greatly expand the usefulness of the 
volume as a source book. Of special interest, too, are the sections on the assizes 
of bread, beer, and meat and the methods used by the Copenhagen authorities 
to compute and enforce these. The cost figures used to fix bread weights and 
beer and meat prices, and the disputes between the guilds and the authorities, 
are fascinating illustrations of the problems of price control in the age of mer- 
cantilism. For all their weaknesses, the officials’ cost calculations may, also, slightly 
reduce our general ignorance concerning industrial costs and value-added in the 
eighteenth century. 

Despite its title, the first volume deals only with Copenhagen prices, and these 
almost entirely are for food, fuel, and agricultural products. Prices for other 
Danish localities, industrial prices, and wages are to be published subsequently. 
Nevertheless, the first volume helps fill out the picture concerning European 
price movements from the last half of the seventeenth through the eighteenth 
centuries. The expected wide short-run fluctuations in agricultural prices are 
clearly in evidence. A hasty survey, unaided by formal price relatives, indicates 
that Danish prices followed the rather standard secular pattern, falling in the 
first part of the eighteenth century and then rising substantially in the second 
half, although the rise seems to have begun somewhat later than in France, 
England, or Spain. As in England and Holland, 1799-1800 appear to have been 
exceptionally high years for grain prices. Also noteworthy are the frequent dis- 
crepancies in the silver value of Danish currency as computed according to the 
Copenhagen and Hamburg exchange quotations. (Table 2, pp. 112-13.) 

Danish exchange rates seem to have followed a cyclical pattern (Table IV, 
pp. 78-103): 1757-1760, 1776-1778, and 1794-1797 were periods of pronounced 
strengthening, while 1761-1764, 1771-1773, 1783-1790, and 1799-1780 were 
periods of weakening, with, however, the pattern of rates on London deviating 
from those on Hamburg and Amsterdam. These undulations may be related 
to trade gains made during other peoples’ wars, though at odds with this is 
the apparent tendency for periods of strong exchange to be associated with low 
commodity prices and the weak periods with high prices. Careful graphing 
would be needed to see if there is indeed an issue here; economists, including 
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the reviewer, are predisposed to find undulations in any column of figures, and 
the reviewer merely presents the question for those with time and a supply of 
graph paper to pick up, if interested. 

Since the authors, in their exhaustive search of Danish records, did not find 
enough material to warrant publishing pre-1660 prices, the dispute over the 
nature and effect of the Price Revolution will have to proceed without nourish- 
ment from Denmark. On the other hand, this volume, plus the forthcoming one 
on wages and industrial prices, may, in conjunction with the price studies for 
France, England, Holland, Spain, Germany, Austria, and Poland, provide sus- 
tenance for a fruitful comparative study of the eighteenth-century price rise. 
Those interested in such more cosmic questions will be heavily in debt to Miss 
Friis and her group for the tedious and exhausting labor from which they 
distilled the neatly arrayed tables and the lucid, if occasionally—for a nonexpert 
on Danish economic history—excessively terse commentary. 

Davip Fextx, Wayne State University 


The Dynamic Decade. By Eric J. Hanson. Toronto: McLelland Stewart Limited, 
1958, Pp. xi, 314. 


The discovery and development of petroleum in Alberta in the decade fol- 
lowing 1946 brought profound changes in the economy of the province. Few 
aspects of this period of explosive growth are left untouched by Eric J. Hanson 
in a volume which presents a wealth of data on exploratory and developmental 
activities, refinery and pipeline construction, and the emergence of a petro-chem- 
icals industry. Considerable space is devoted to assessing the impact of these 
developments as measured in terms of income benefits, population and employ- 
ment effects, and the building of a broader base for provincial growth. More 
attention to the wider implications of new investment and marketing patterns, 
particularly in their international aspect, would have strengthened the study, 
but as an informative, up-to-date reference designed mainly for the general 
reader, it is unequalled. 

W. T. Easrersrook, University of Toronto 


Economic Regulation of the Motor Trucking Industry by the States (Illinois 
Studies in the Social Sciences, vol. 43). By Donald V. Harper, Urbana: Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press, 1959. Pp. 320. $5.00 cloth; $4.00 paper. 


Studies of the evolution of railway policy have long been of major interest 
to economic historians, but until recently little interest has been shown in the 
development of that most powerful innovating force of the last forty years, the 
motor carrier, and in the important public policies with respect thereto. Yet as 
time goes on the history of motor transport may well surpass that of rail trans- 
port in intrinsic interest. There has been a particular dearth of material on policy 
at the state level, which is more significant in motor than in rail transportation. 
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This substantial study, which is based on a dissertation, does something to re- 
lieve this shortage. Unfortunately it falls short in making meaningful, from 
the broad point of view, the results of the author’s painstaking and detailed 
research. 

The writer has set himself the substantial task of setting forth in summary 
fashion the complex system of regulation of motor trucks in the 48 continental 
states. To a considerable degree he has illuminated this subject. He begins with 
a very well done summary of the history of motor transport and of the evolution 
of policy at both the Federal and state levels. Economic historians will find this 
quite useful. In particular they may wish to note that, unlike railroad regulation, 
motor carrier control arose primarily because of the desires of the common car- 
rier motor firms, and of the railroads as well, for a means of eliminating the 
cutthroat competition and undesirable practices which prevailed in the crucial 
period of the late twenties and thirties. This section contains a very good running 
account of the development of policy throughout the United States. To discuss 
regulation in detail in each of the forty-eight states without creating a tedious 
manual would, however, be difficult. The author solves the problem by present- 
ing a topical treatment covering and comparing legislation and court decisions 
in seven states which have been selected for both their motor traffic volume and 
the distinctiveness of their policies, namely California, Illinois, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Washington, and Wisconsin. The topics covered are in order: 
control of entry by means of certificates and permits, protection of carriers from 
new competition, revocation and transfer of operating authorities, rate regula- 
tion, and control of service. The author has carefully examined legislation, com- 
mission decisions, court cases, and the periodical literature dealing with each 
of these states. There is a very good bibliography. On the whole he has done 
an interesting and useful summary. 

The reader is, however, left with a sense of some frustration. There are few 
materials which discuss regulation from the carrier point of view, though un- 
fortunately at the state level there is often a gap between policy making and its 
execution. Municipal control, which is significant in some states, is not discussed. 
There is little meaningful comment on the organization, procedures, and per- 
sonnel of state commissions, and of their political problems. The book’s greatest 
weakness is the failure to discuss adequately the findings in the broad context 
of national transportation policy and problems. Have the states aided or ham- 
pered the development of an effective transportation system? How have they 
contributed to the present distorted relationships between railroads and motor 
carriers? What has been their influence on rate structures? How have they 
influenced the development of piggyback service? To what degree is the shape 
of the trucking firm with respect to routes and types of service an artificial 
design of state authorities? How have state taxes and highway regulations affected 
motor service? While some of these topics are touched lightly, the writer could 
have said much more. 

Nevertheless, this work must be put down as a carefully-done, well-written 
study which will be of use to students of transportation and economic history. 

Joun G. B. Hutcuins, Cornell University 
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The State and the Industrial Revolution in Prussia, 1740-1870. By W. O. Hen- 
derson. Liverpool: Liverpool University Press, 1958. Pp. xxiii, 272. 37 s. 6 d. 


This book is one that every historian interested in Germany’s economic devel- 
opment will find a valuable addition to his reference library. The author made 
use of innumerable German source materials and secondary works, not only on 
mining, technical institutes, the Seehandlung and railway building, but on the 
lives and policies of the officials from Freiherr von Stein to von der Heydt who 
administered these fields. There is also a good bibliography on the industrialists 
from Krupp to Stinnes even though little space is devoted to them in the book 
itself. 

The author is mainly interested in the part played by state ownership in the 
Prussian industrial revolution, an interest of particular importance in view of 
the number of public enterpises now existing in Britain and other countries 
alongside of the privately owned industries. In the late eighteenth century, 
Prussia not only owned all types of enterprises, she held large blocks of stock 
in private businesses as well. According to Henderson expediency usually dictated 
what the government owned and what private ownership developed. Silesian 
mining and iron works interested Frederick the Great. But the great country 
landlords had neither the capital possessed by English businessmen nor the 
interest. It was left to the state to exploit Silesian resources. Nor did private 
industrialists use progressive methods, purchase the new foreign machinery 
then appearing or pay the wages demanded by skilled workmen and foremen. 
As a result the state had to set up the model mines and mills hoping to persuade 
private owners to follow suit. Prussia was fortunate in finding able and far- 
sighted officials who campaigned for better over-all industrial schemes. In those 
days the bureaucrats actually ran businesses more efficiently than the private 
owners and the revenues such business brought the state lightened the tax 
burden. Administrators like Motz were interested in replacing the feudal ine- 
qualities of the tax system with a modern plan. This resulted in the Maasen 
tariff and the Zollverein and eventually in new roads and railways in order 
to extend the latter. 

It is easy to understand the author’s deep interest in the individual steps 
leading to the development of the mining and iron industries but it seems 
hardly necessary to give a detailed story of the various shafts sunk, complete 
with the name given each and the history of the pumps running the mine. 
Such details are omitted in the latter portion of the volume, without detracting 
from the excellent picture of the industrial changes occurring in Prussia. I would 
have appreciated, however, some expansion of the. brief sketches given of the 
men of real stature who carried out the technical, commercial and financial 
revolution against a variety of opposition. 

This is a special study and a good one. Yet in a world as interrelated as our 
own, the impact of world events such as the French Revolution, the Napoleonic 
invasion and the post-Napoleonic reaction cannot be dismissed briefly. It is ob- 
vious that the author must be selective and recognizing this fact, I therefore 
offer a comment rather than a criticism. The most valuable economic works 
are those that do not divorce themselves too much from other phases of history. 

Minna R. Fark, New York University 
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The Eastland Trade and the Common Weal in the Seventeenth Century. By 
R. W. K. Hinton. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1959. Pp. xi, 230. 
$6.00. 





A somewhat cumbrous title partially conceals the rich variety of seventeenth- 
century economic topics ably handled in this work. The problems of England’s 
Baltic and Scandinavian trade provide a loose framework within which R. W. 
K. Hinton deals with several major and some minor issues. First of all the book 
is a history of an important segment of early modern English commerce. The 
introduction describes its Tudor origins; a full account of developments carries 
us down to the age of Queen Anne. The Danish Sound Tables provide much 
fuller trade statistics than are usually available to the economic historian of this 
epoch. Building on these data, Mr. Hinton has given a careful analysis of the 
complex circumstances which regulated this commerce—the state of Engiish — 
and Polish harvests, the currency problems in the area created by the Thirty 
Years War, increasing Dutch competition, and almost endemic war. What was 
originally a two-way trade tied closely to the demand for English cloth at one 
end and for Polish grain at the other because under the pressure of exchange 
difficulties, the Dutch entrepét trade, and the increased English demand for 
naval stores, something much more complex and far less easy to regulate by the 
canons of contemporary economic thought. 

This leads in turn to the author’s second major concern, the nature and history 
of the regulated company. Much, although not all, of the Baltic-Scandinavian 
trade was handled by the Eastland Company, chartered in 1579. Mr. Hinton 
views the company not only as a trading organization suitable to the peculiar 
needs of long-distance trade in this era but, more importantly, as a consciously 
designed instrument of public policy in an embryonic stage of state development. 
The English government was anxious to encourage the Eastland trade since it 
provided employment for textile workers and opportunities for expanding the 
all-important merchant marine. But the Elizabethan or Jacobean state lacked 
almost completely the diplomatic machinery or the requisite naval power to assist 
positively in the expansion of overseas trade. Hence the government turned to 
the regulated company, first cousin to the guild, something more than a private 
trading organization, something less than a government agency. Mr. Hinton 
sees the ideas behind this arrangement as an integral part of the whole old- 
fashioned but deep-rooted concept of the “common weal.” He emphasizes that 
such a group as the Eastland Company was not a pressure group, extracting 
privilege from government but the chosen instrument of untrammeled and 
patriarchal government. 

Perhaps the central theme of this book is the important shift about mid-cen- 
tury to direct government action in the Baltic area. There was not only the 
problem of heavily increased demand for naval stores from the Baltic area but 
also the necessity for including the Scandinavian states in all calculations of 
English diplomacy during the three Dutch wars. The conventional modern 
apparatus of diplomacy, state treaties, and naval intervention replaced the old- 
fashioned machinery of the regulated company by the opening of the eighteenth 
century. 

Yet another major theme in this work is a running analysis of current eco- 
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nomic thought, since each crisis in the vexed history of the Eastland trade evoked 
fresh commentary both in official and in private circles. As far as the Eastland 
trade was concerned, some of the most interesting pamphlets appeared in con- 
nection with the Navigation Act of 1651. Two of these are published as appen- 
dices to this work. The author is emphatic in insisting that the new act was not 
the result of private pressure groups but a well-conceived project of the Com- 
monwealth’s Council of Trade concerned with the public problem of sea power 
rather than the private one of trade. An earlier crisis in the Baltic commerce 
in the 1620’s had contributed to the famous discussion on foreign trade theory 
initiated by Misselden and Malynes and answered by Mun. 

It will be apparent that Mr. Hinton has by no means confined himself to the 
descriptive treatment of an important chapter in English commerce, but has 
used his book as an opportunity for considering major problems of seventeenth- 
century economic development, particularly the emergence of a new kind of state 
interest, differentiated from the old paternalistic notions of the common weal 
both in its aims and in its instruments. Thus the book, among other things, is 
an essay on the growth of the modern state in the seventeenth century. 

The author is to be congratulated on fertile and imaginative treatment of his 
topic. If any criticism is to be made, it is that the somewhat discursive organi- 
zation of the book does not always enable him to make his points with sufficient 
force. The book has at times the air of a collection of essays rather than of an 
integrated work. The limited materials available to the author sometimes provide 
a rather slender base for the large considerations with which he is concerned, 
but Mr. Hinton has consistently made the best of his opportunities. This book 
is a model of good economic history; the author has handled a many-dimen- 
sioned topic with skill, not only displaying, but, in large measure, explaining its 
complexities. 

Wattace T. MacCarrrey, Haverford College 


Industrial Evolution of Columbus, Ohio. By Henry L. Hunker. (Bureau of 
Business Research Monograph Number 93, College of Commerce and Admin- 
istration, The Ohio State University.) Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University, 
1958. Pp. xxvi, 260. $4.00. 


The economic historian will find some information of value 'in this geographic 
study of Columbus, Ohio, but the few nuggets are so buried in a mass of detail 
that only the most hardy searcher will find them. After an introduction detailing 
the founding of the city and the reasons for its lack of industry until about 
1870, the author devotes the main body of the work to an elaborate study of 
204 industrial plants in present-day Columbus. This information is based on 
interviews, questionnaires, and Chamber of Commerce publications. The omis- 
sion of an index is somewhat compensated for by an extensive table of contents. 

Of most value to the historian is the concluding chapter, which summarizes 
the author’s findings. From this chapter the student can gain a quick picture 
of the industrial development of the city and the reasons for that development. 
Perhaps the historian is not qualified to criticize the work of the geographer, 
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but it seems to me that a discussion of each type of industry and the reasons for 
its location and for its growth or decline in Columbus, rather than minute 
detail of almost every one of the 204 businesses interviewed, would have made 
a more usable and readable study. As it is, the real information in the book is 
so obscured by a mass of facts as to make the study almost unusable to the eco- 
nomic historian. 





Mixprep Tuorne, State Historical Society of lowa 


Law and Locomotives: The Impact of the Railroad on Wisconsin Law in the 
Nineteenth Century. By Robert S. Hunt. Madison: The State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin, 1958. Pp. xiv, 292. $6.50. 


This book, written by a practicing lawyer who has been thoroughly trained 
in the techniques of historical research, is a praiseworthy addition to the small 
number of published works on the relationship between this country’s economic 
development and the growth of the law. The railroads in America, and more 
particularly those in the West, were projected and built under circumstances 
that invited gross corruption and fraud. Moreover, the problems posed by large- 
scale, privately owned corporations operating in an area “clothed with the public 
interest” presented to the agencies of law “challenges that could be met only 
by positive action.” In other words, legislatures and courts would have to go 
beyond the simple application of a common law which was the product of an 
agricultural society. The coming of the railroad to Wisconsin in the late 
1840’s found that state’s legal institutions as unprepared as those of any other 
to rise to the demands which were made upon them. 

Mr. Hunt begins his book with a chapter on the disposition of Wisconsin’s 
large Federal land grant of 1856—a grant in excess of a million acres to 
help finance the construction-of two rail lines into the northern reaches of 
the state. Attention is focused on Byron Kilbourn of the LaCrosse and Mil- 
waukee Railroad, one of the contenders for the prize, who, in the course of 
the contest, succeeded in bribing a large number of state officials, including 
a majority of the legislators. Such a tale is not an unusual one in American 
railroad history, but Hunt’s sixteen-page analysis of the conditions (including 
the state of the law), which tended to foster corruption in the Wisconsin 
legislature at that time lifts the chapter far above a routine account of the 
machinations of yet another nineteenth century entrepreneur. 

Similar praise of Hunt’s chapter on the conflict between Wisconsin farm 
mortgagors (victims of the railroad promoters), and their eastern creditors is 
in order. Though not without its unique aspects, the situation which he de- 
scribes—western indebtedness to eastern capitalists, with its resultant litiga- 
tion—is a familiar one, but again the several pages at the end of the chapter on 
the “perceptible effect” of the farm-mortgage cases on the growth of Wisconsin 
law give Hunt’s work unique importance. 

Special mention should also be accorded the chapter in which Hunt treats 
of Wisconsin’s Potter Law of 1874, a law permitting the state’s fixing of rail- 
road rates and representing the chief legislative victory of the state’s Grangers. 
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Ably upheld by Chief Justice Ryan of the Wisconsin Supreme Court, the law 
was repealed by the legislature in 1876. Once again, Hunt’s analysis of the 
Ryan decision and its effect upon subsequent law and interpretation adds a 
new dimension to railroad history. 

Of the three remaining chapters of Law and Locomotives, two are devoted 
to the chronological development of Wisconsin railroad law. In the final 
chapter Hunt concludes that in that development the record of the state’s 
formal agencies of law was not a noteworthy one, that the real decision-making 
process went on “among the private groups and corporate enterprises that the 
law was trying to control,” and that the corporate community “found formal 
agencies of law to be useful tools in the pursuit of its own specific objectives” 
(p- 175). 

The author’s style is clear and concise. Only occasionally does he lapse into 
the use of terms which lawyers employ quite casually but which are not part 
of the vocabulary of the layman. The book includes fifty pages of unusually full 
notes and an admirable bibliographic comment. 

Irene D. Nev, Southeast Missouri State College 





Economic Elements in the Pax Britannica. Studies in British Foreign Trade in 
the Nineteenth Century. By Albert H. Imlah. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1958. Pp. xiii, 224. $6. 


It is difficult to exaggerate the debt owed to Albert H. Imlah by students of 
recent British economic history for the remarkable series of calculations he has 
published over the last decade. Happily they are now all available together in 
a revised form. The figures for the real values of imports and re-exports have 
been pushed back two years to 1796 and the coverage of the early years to 
1805 considerably strengthened. The main effect has been to raise the values 
for imports, most of all for the period 1798 to 1801. The whole series is clearly 
superior to that of Schlote and let us hope that soon we shall be able to bury for- 
ever the surprisingly long-lived myth that Britain suddenly developed her trade 
deficits in that magic year, 1854. The terms of trade have been entirely recalcu- 
lated though only for the war years to 1815 has the shape been radically changed. 
The work is so painstaking and careful that it is strange to find Imlah seeing 
fit then to use the results for comparison of changes over long periods of time. 
With the content of trade changing so frequently anything more than very short 
run analyses becomes highly precarious. 

The most important of the series is that for the balance of payments. The 
estimates of shipping income have been completely revised as also have those 
of shipping earnings before 1886 but changes in the totals are not great, 
except for 1909 where it looks as if an arithmetical error has now been corrected. 
It is possible to query some of the estimates, though hardly to improve on them. 
I have always ¥elt the allowance for profits on foreign trade to be generous, 
since after all they consist of that part of the profit from the margin on con- 
signment trade which was remitted back home and 4 per cent of total exports 
and re-exports seems high. It is a pity too that the opportunity has not been 
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taken to compare the calculations of shipping income with those made by 
Cairncross. There is a marked discrepancy in the allowance for the disburse- 
ment of foreign ships in British ports, especially in the later years, and both 
investigations seems very thorough. For his base year, 1907, Cairncross gives 
very detailed figures and an alternative check through postwar estimates and 
arrives at {82,500,000 compared with Imlah’s £91,900,000. The difference be- 
tween them in total shipping earnings from 1870 to 1913 is about £ 450,000,000. 

The remaining three chapters, in which an attempt is made to assess the 
importance of commercial policy for the whole development of the British 
economy, are less interesting. To my mind, Imlah claims far too much for 
free trade. Clearly by the beginning of the nineteenth century reform of the an- 
tiquated structure of tariffs and trade restrictions was long overdue and, when 
accomplished, the new policy oiled the mechanism of international trade very 
effectively. This is far from saying, however, that commercial policy was the 
driving force of the age. Did free trade really “allay class bitterness and promote 
class unity”? The social history of the two decades prior to 1914 shows few 
signs of it. The rise of real incomes certainly helped but this sprang from 
much deeper roots and in any case by-passed a huge minority as Booth and 
Rowntree showed. Similarly, the stagnation in working class incomes to 1840 
possibly owed a little to higher prices as a result of protection but infinitely 
more it derived from the processes recently analysed by Arthur Lewis. Imlah’s 
most astonishing suggestion is that the rapid industrialization of Europe dates 
from 1824 when the export of gold and machinery was freed, and artisans 
allowed to migrate without hindrance. Quite apart from the fact that the 
restrictions had been widely evaded anyway, there seems to be here a serious 
misconception of the whole process of economic growth. 

But disappointment at the analytical sections must not be allowed to diminish 
our gratitude and respect for a remarkable and original work. It is by the 
statistical material that this book will long be remembered and criticism of the 
second part must be tempered by recognition of the good statistical material 
to be found there too. We can only hope that Imlah will soon be putting us 
all further into his debt by pushing his way back into even darker trading 
eras. 


S. B. Saut, University of Liverpool 


Federal Budget and Fiscal Policy, 1789-1958. By Lewis H. Kimmel. Washington, 
D. C.: Brookings Institution, 1959. Pp. 337. $5.00. 


In the title of this book, the word “policy” is decisive. Evolution of the 
budget as a procedure is not the theme. The effort is rather to review the trend 
of ideas, political and economic, about budgetory policy, and especially govern- 
ment debt. The author believes that “the great majority of ideas in economics 
and finance have a time-and-place significance. They are not immutable truths” 
(p. 1). Accordingly, the book parades before a reader the views of Presidents, 
Secretaries of the Treasury, economists, and publicists about a balanced budget 
and retirement of the Federal debt. It will come as no surprise to find that, until 
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the 1930’s, almost all opinions held that a balanced budget was essential to 
strong Federal credit, restraint of inflation, promotion of private investment, 
and rapid economic growth. But the presentation serves to give perspective as 
well as to disclose some surprising positions. For example, Lincoln was not 
much concerned over the large Federal debt of 1865 because citizens “cannot 
be much oppressed by debt which they owe to themselves” (p. 65), while 
Grant opposed rapid retirement of Federal debt because the weight of the 
debt would shrink with the economic development of the nation. 

An unbalanced budget was “equated with inflation” (p. 152), even in de- 
pression. When the people were forced to economize, so should the government. 
The grip of traditional ideas was so tenacious that in 1932-1933, after three 
years of severe deflation, all political leaders and many economists wanted the 
Federal budget to be balanced by a sales tax. “Both parties were steeped in 
fiscal orthodoxy” (p. 166). “The balanced budget rationale had been accepted 
doctrine from the beginning of the nation. In their appeals for a balanced budget, 
the President, other public officials, and private citizens were following the ac- 
cepted principles of their times—the only principles then widely recognized 
and supported” (p. 174). And the new administration of Mr. Roosevelt, unable 
soon to discard the old ideas, disguished its deficits by the technique of a 
dual budget and by drawing an analogy between deficit financing and war 
finance. Not until the 1937-1938 depression did official presidential messages 
affirm clearly the new ideas which, by this time, had captured the minds of 
economists. 

But when it came, the revolution was nearly total. The orthodoxy, which in 
1930 would have secured almost a unanimous vote, attracted only a scattering 
of votes after World War II. A Fortune poll of 25,000 business executives in 
1949 disclosed a majority of 53 per cent favoring an automatically unbalanced 
budget in recession, while 26 per cent favored the positive step of a deficit in- 
duced by a tax cut. Truly “public expenditures and governmental activities 
have attained a new dignity” (p. 293). 

James A. Maxwe tt, Clark University 


The Wisconsin Business Corporation. By George J. Kuehn]. Madison: University 
of Wisconsin Press, 1959. Pp. vii, 284. $6.50. 


The author, a practicing attorney, has presented a penetrating study of 
governmental attitudes and policy toward corporations in Wisconsin from 
territorial times through the Granger movement. At the outset, territorial 
leaders were ardent Jacksonians. They were concerned with curbing banks and 
preventing the creation of monopolies that would thwart individual enterprise. 
Though Wisconsin, as an undeveloped western area, needed intesnal improve- 
ments to facilitate travel and communication, the Jacksonian politicians in con- 
trol agreed that this was a job for carefully supervised private enterprise. 
The 1846 Constitution, which excluded state participation in internal improve- 
ments, was decisively rejected by the voters primarily because of its banking 
article. This section, the handiwork of arch-Jacksonian, Edward G. Ryan, 
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would have prohibited banking in the new state. Its defeat marked the decline 
of the Democratic Party in Wisconsin, while the 1848 Constitution (under which 
the territory entered the Union) avoided the bank issue by passing responsibility 
to the legislature and the electorate. Further seeds of controversy were evident 
in this document because no clear policy on general incorporation laws and 
special legislative charters was pronounced. 

In the second half of the volume, Mr. Kuehn! examines the role of the legisla- 
ture during its first quarter century in promoting the growth of the state. This 
was accomplished chiefly through the use of the corporate device which be- 
came the principal instrument for the execution of legislative policy. As in the 
territorial period, legislators relied heavily on statutes and precedents of eastern 
states. Laws were pragmatic rather than conceptual in the restraints they im- 
posed. Given a dual system, most corporations sought special charters, though 
the 1848 Constitutional provision was framed with the expectation that general 
incorporation laws would pervail except on rare occasions. Special legislative 
charters, the author clearly shows, granted benefits unavailable through general 
incorporation. But owing to continued executive opposition to the dual system, 
the voters in 1871 amended the Constitution, thereby enabling the legislature to 
devote the bulk of its time to other matters. This amendment, incidentally, 
helped to conclude the shifting of regulatory responsibility from the legislature 
to the courts. 

Though the Granger movement in Wisconsin is not fully examined, Mr. 
Kuehn claims that, despite deficiencies in a complicated corporate policy, within 
a period of twenty-five years Wisconsin emerged from a raw territory to a 
“modern civilized society with a reasonably satisfactory economic system.” 
Yet to be formulated was an adequate and effective public utility concept. 
Aiding in its development in the 1870’s was Chief Justice Edward G. Ryan who, 
true to his Jacksonian heritage, opined in favor of a regulatory railroad com- 
mission. In 1873 Ryan addressed the graduating class of the University of 
Wisconsin Law School. In a memorable address he raised the questions “which 
shall rule—wealth or man, which shall lead—money or intellect, who shall 
fill public stations——educated and patriotic freemen, or the feudal serfs of 
corporate capital... .” A youngster, not yet in attendance at the university, 
heard this address. He was deeply impressed by the speaker as well as per- 
plexed by the issues raised. Robert M. LaFollette, the author concludes, was 
the intellectual heir of the Chief Justice. During his lifetime, as during Ryan’s, 
the fundamental “social, political, economic, and legal issues of the day centered 
on the dynamic growth of the business corporation.” 

Based entirely on source material, Mr. Kuehnl has exhumed his information 
from legislative and legal records. Some of his conclusions are based on the 
perusal of over a thousand different corporate charters; many are presented 
in carefully prepared charts. The book, of course, is amply documented and 
two indices are available: a general index and an index of business corporations. 
The Wisconsin Business Corporation is an important contribution to that small 
but significant shelf of books that examine the role of government in the opera- 
tion of the American economy. 





Ricuarp Lowirt, Connecticut College 
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Le commerce des soies @ Lyon sous Napoléon et la crise de 1811. By Jean Labasse. 
(Universités de Clermont, Lyon, Grenoble, “Collection des Cahiers d'histoire,” 
No. 1.) Paris: Presses Universitaires, 1957. Pp. 136. Frs. 600. 


The scope of this monograph is more limited than the title suggests. It is 
not a study of the silk trade at Lyons during the First Empire. It is rather a 
study of the Guérin silk firm at Lyons during the years 1810-1811. The author 
asserts that the essentials of the industrial depression of 1811 have already 
been treated by Chabert, Darmstaedter, and Viennet for France as a whole, 
and by Charléty and Riffaterre for Lyons in particular. Labasse justifies this 
study (his thése complémentaire) as a close observation of the day-to-day 
activities of a single family enterprise in the face of an economic crisis, as 
reflected in the business correspondence of Hugues-Louis Guérin, silk merchant 
of Lyons. 

Two comments might be made about the author’s use of the Guérin papers. 
First, since the collection of catalogued correspondence covers the period 1792 
to 1820, would not a broader treatment have been more fruitful? To be sure, the 
problem of selection among over 100,000 piéces would have been considerable. 
But the opportunity to observe the development of a business enterprise over a 
generation might have been worth the added effort. Second, while Labasse is 
fully justified in quoting Bertrand Gille’s warning that “figures tell us little 
about what businessmen are thinking,” he is not justified in stating that busi- 
ness correspondence reflects the “spontaneous reactions of the correspondents” 
(p. 13). Letters, particularly those containing market observations to agents and 
clients, do not necessarily reflect the spontaneously thoughts of the entrepreneur. 
In fact many of the letters cited by Labasse throughout the study indicate am- 
biguous, even contradictory, observations about the silk trade that suggest 
shrewdness, caution, and calculation rather than spontaneity. One may well 
wonder what Guérin left unsaid or unwritten. 

Within the limits of the material selected, Labasse has presented a useful 
description of the activities of a silk merchant. The first half of the study demon- 
strates the strategic position of the silk merchant between the rural suppliers 
of raw silk (mouliniers) and the urban manufacturers (soyeux), his function 
as both middleman and banker, and his suspicious, even hostile, attitude toward 
“rapacious manufacturers,” “Jewish merchants,” nouveaux riches, and especially 
Parisian bankers sustained by the Bank of France. Unfortunately, Labasse does 
not tell us precisely how large Guérin’s operations were. A few statistics on this 
point, as well as on raw-silk production in Piedmont in 1810 and 1811 or on 
the quantities of fininshed silk sold to the United States or the Levant before 
and after the Decrees of Trianon and Fontainebleau would have been helpful 
in ascertaining the importance of the Piedmont harvest or the Continental Sys- 
tem at both the supply and demand ends of the Guérin business. 

The second half of the study concerns the Guérin firm in the crisis of 1811. 
To this reviewer, the author’s essentially chronological treatment rather than 
systematic analysis of the depression period leaves something to be desired. 
Nevertheless, Labasse does elucidate the role played by rumor and panic after 
the bad harvest of cocoons in promoting speculative hoarding and excessively 
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high prices for raw silk. Moreover, the Guérin case reinforces our impression of 
a merchant mentality characterized by skepticism toward paper money and 
specialized banking institutions, extreme caution with regard to any departure 
from time-honored business practices, and a marked tendency in bad times 
to wait, retrench, and reduce expenses rather than attempt to hold the market 
by accepting a smaller profit or a temporary loss. Finally, Guérin’s exasperation 
with “blockades, licences, and war” (p. 105) indicates that not all Lyons 
businessmen regretted the Empire’s demise. 

Rosert Forster, University of Nebraska 


The Northern Seas: Shipping and Commerce in Northern Europe A.D. 300-1100. 
By Archibald R. Lewis. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1958. Pp. xi, 
498. $9.00. 


Archibald R. Lewis, having previously traced the early medieval development 
of naval power and trade in the Mediterranean, has undertaken the interpreta- 
tion of the political and economic condition of the regions touching upon the 
Atlantic, as well as the North and Baltic Sea basins, South Russia, and non- 
Byzantine central Europe. In the present work, northern Europe has a wide 
compass, extending from the Bay of Biscay to the Black Sea. The author has 
examined a considerable number of historical, numismatic, and archeological 
studies, as well as primary literary materials, and has derived from these an 
original thesis positing seven distinct periods—four of economic growth (the 
Late Roman and Early Merovingian Ages, the Age of Louis the Pious, and the 
tenth and early eleventh centuries) and three of economic decline (the period of 
the German invasions, the Late Merovingian Age, the late ninth and the 
eleventh century)—in the history of a region that had been partially inside, 
partially outside the boundaries of the Roman Empire. This vast northern 
European area manifested tendencies to political integration (as, for example, 
during the period of the international Sandinavian monarchy of the early 
eleventh century) and to both international and intranational political disintegra- 
tion (as in the late eleventh century). 

The fourth- and fifth-century movements of the Germans and the ninth- 
century movements of the Scandinavians were preliminary to the establishment 
of more stable economies and polities in at least most of the western part of 
northern Europe. Trade by sea and river and over land flourished in these 
northern regions. Anglo-Saxon Britain and eleventh-century Germany had 
commercial and industrial towns. Scientific agriculture, manufactures, and trade 
as elements of civilization were sufficiently well established and widely dis- 
tributed in the North to permit reintegration in the eleventh century of former 
Roman with non-Roman territories in a European civilization of common in- 
terests—a process facilitated by the reopening of temporarily closed trade routes 
tha: connected the Mediterranean with western regions. 

The author shows that the North tended to develop its economy independently 
of the South; that it organized its own trade, its own monetary systems—prefer- 
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ring silver to gold—its own agriculture; that it withdrew manufactures in 
previously Romanized areas from domanial control and destroyed the surviving 
Gallo-Roman dominance in southwestern Gaul. The Carolingian world was 
shaken yet economically reinvigorated by the Viking assaults, which redis- 
tributed movable wealth and stimulated the commerce of the Baltic and Scan- 
dinavia as well as that of rebuilt ports and trading centers in the West. 
Scandinavian raiding and empire building often went hand in hand; the 
Northmen tended to effect political cohesion through their territorial expansion. 
But it was the Germans who, in the eleventh century, were gaining economic 
control of the Baltic because of the relatively advanced condition of their town 
life, manufactures, and mercantile organization, and the advantages of their 
connection with trans-Alpine and central-eastern European trade routes. 

This is a vital and, in a sense, a pioneering study. In Naval Power and Trade in 
the Mediterranean, Lewis rejected the Pirenne thesis in so far as it presented the 
Moslems as the major cause of economic decline in the West and North of 
Europe; in The Northern Seas he reinterprets the trend in the economy of non- 
Mediterranean Europe as mainly progressive from 300 to 1100. Whether one 
agrees with him or not, one must concede that he has contributed significantly 
to medieval political and economic historiography. Technically and with re- 
gard to specifics, his work is not consummate. The presentation of evidense 
could occasionally be abbreviated and clarified by the use of footnotes. Some 
of the author’s conclusions do not seem to be adequately supported by all the 
evidence adduced; thus, the statement of the alleged indifference of the Romans 
to the Atlantic (p. 5) does not seem to be justified in view of the volume of 
northern maritime trafic (pp. 9-10). Finally, the lack of a bibliography is a 
handicap in assessing the use of sources; and there are errors that appear to 
derive from faulty proofreading (“Polind” [p. 382] and “Theil” [p. 478]). 

What is more important, however, is that Lewis has made a serious effort to 
synthesize the history of several regional and national polities and economies 
and to present the pattern of the development of a common society of northern 
Europe, at the same time analyzing local exceptions to, or deviations from, this 
pattern. He has demonstrated the absurdity of notions still perpetuated in 
respectable textbooks and even elsewhere concerning the limitations of the 
Carolingian economy. He has, one hopes, driven a new and stronger nail into 
the coffin in which the conception of the “Dark Ages” will eventually be buried. 

The light that is shed upon the course of medieval European history by 
Lewis’s studies is one that will be intensified by the closer co-operation of the 
cultural and the economic historian. The thesis of The Northern Seas would 
be modified by an examination of the development of the law (including 
maritime regulations) of the North, which the reviewer is undertaking, by 
greater attention to the history of art and of architecture in the period 300- 
1100, by a study of the proportion of agricultural to nonagricultural production 
in northern and southern Europe, of the volume of industrial, extractive, and 
agrarian products carried in the commerce of the North and the South, and 
of many associative aspects of the culture of both regions. On the basis of the 
studies which he has completed, one feels that Lewis would be the first to recog- 
nize that there is a common European history transcending boundaries of the 
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North and of the South, of the West and of the East, beginning long before the 
eleventh century; and that it would be most desirable to encourage the author to 
effect a synthesis of his regional studies, from which, conceivably, a comprehen- 
sive overview of medieval Europe might be attained. 

WiiuiaMm L. Winter, Teachers College of Connecticut 





The Labor Force under Changing Income and Employment. By Clarence D. 
Long. (National Bureau of Economic Research. General Series, no. 65.) A 
Study by the National Bureau of Economic Research. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1958. Pp. xxiv, 440. $10.00. 


The question of the influence of changes in income and conditions of employ- 
ment upon the supply of labor has long been a challenging one. The assumptions 
of the classical economists, based on a theory of the human nature of Economic 
Man, and upon certain empirical observations, while persuasive, have not always 
been ‘clearly demonstrable. Clarence D. Long has attempted, by examination of 
a great variety of statistical series, to determine the relationship of actual labor 
supply to such factors as sex, age, race, urban or rural location, and such environ- 
mental changes as war, depression, and changes in retirement practices. 

His conclusions (presented in the first, not the last, chapter of his book) seem 
to bear out the generalizations of the classical economists, though with variations 
in detail amounting at times almost to paradox which clearly provide a basis 
for further investigation, and often for reasons quite different from the tradi- 
tional ones. The latter qualification is in large part supported by the care with 
which Mr. Long has tried to identify and allow for economic factors other than 
income and employment, as well as non-economic factors. The weight of these 
considerations is such that the conclusions on the main question must be ex- 
pressed in guarded terms. The economist will need the co-operation of other 
students of society before the problem can be dealt with confidently. And even 
then the difficulty of reconciling factors susceptible to statistical measurement 
with dissimilar materials will always require a decent humility about conclu- 
sions. 

Whatever the future may hold for us in the study of these matters, this 
book provides a solid base from which to work, as well as reasonable and prac- 
ticable working conclusions for use by scholars concerned with related problems. 
The voluminous appendices and numerous tables and charts present the evidence 
accumulated by Mr. Long in very useful form—no small service in itself. 

Being an historian myself, I may be forgiven for pointing out that although 
this work comes under the category of a statistical study of economic theory, 
it is both reasonably lucid in statement and important beyond the limits of its 
declared purpose. I would therefore recommend it, not only to economists, but 
also to sociologists, social psychologists, and historians as a valuable contribution 
to their knowledge and thinking. 

Joun Puture Hatt, University of Baltimore 
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Canadians in the Making: a Social History of Canada. By Arthur R. M. Lower: 
Toronto: Longmans, Green and Company, 1958. Pp. xxiv, 475. Illus. Diagrams. 
$7.50. 





Anything written by Arthur Lower, who enjoys a reputation for being ag- 
gressive, perverse, and provocative, not only attracts wide attention in Canada, 
but even—an accomplishment for a Canadian author—comment in American 
circles. Before the publication of this book almost morbid curiosity was whetted 
for Canadian readers by a national magazine publishing extracts from what 
it declared to be the outburst of an “angry old man of letters,” who after prob- 
ing to the heart of the Canadian nation, had discovered lamentable signs of 
impairment. Within a few months, sales reached such a figure that they earned 
reference in Time magazine. 

The wide popularity which Mr. Lower’s work enjoys in Canada is partly 
to be attributed to the strongly subjective treatment of his material. He does not 
hesitate to intermingle opinion with fact, to reminisce, to berate and scold, to be 
highly selective, to extol the good (for example, the evangelical movement in 
religion), to denounce the bad (the greatest evil is Canadian provincialism, 
the result of the habit of looking for cultural leadership to a metropolis outside 
the nation), or to recommend as supplementary reading his own earlier work, 
Colony to Nation. His prejudices are never understated, his sardonic humor 
is given full play, his own puritanical set of values become the measure of men 
and attitudes; in short, the author is ever present—as commentator, as advocate, 
and as judge. 

Yet readers who pick up this book merely to inform themselves on the 
opinions of one of the sharpest critics of Canadian nationalism will find them- 
selves absorbing more knowledge of Canadian history than they had expected. For 
in Canadians in the Making Mr. Lower has synthesized, broadened, and rein- 
terpreted the moulding forces of society in British North America in a manner 
that it not only urbane but also amazingly comprehensive and explicit. The 
chapters on the pre-Confederation period are particularly valuable: with the 
utmost goodwill and sympathy he examines historical processes which seem 
to explain the French-Canadian outlook; and, with the intuition and the insight 
of the native-born, he analyses strands that were woven into the society of 
Upper Canada. In this section of the book his intellectual gifts show to great 
advantage. 

But when it comes to the post-Confederation period, Mr. Lower’s feet seem 
to be too firmly planted in Central Canada, In particular, the discussion of forces 
which went into the building of Canadian communities west of the Great 
Lakes is dissappointingly shallow. The atmosphere of high emprise and daring 
to be found in the railway construction camps of the early days, in mining 
camps then and now, in coastal lumber camps, and even in an agricultural com- 
munity like the Mormon settlement in southern Alberta is completely missing. 
Since 1919 the political serenity of the nation has been ruffled by protest move- 
ments which have arisen in the Canadian West; for this reason, if for no other, 
western society deserves more than passing or oblique reference. 


Mr. Lower describes his book as “a social history of Canada” and defines 
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social history as “what his environment does to man.” Canadians in the Making 
is replete with acute observations on Canadian psychology, and the author is 
always conscious of the land and the restrictions which it imposes. But at the 
same time, he is almost super-sensitively conscious of the pressure on Canadian 
society exerted by the numbers, the power, and the wealth of the American people 
to the south. At mid-point in the twentieth century he finds Canadians yielding, 
as the Americans have done, respect to the Great Gods Equality and Car. There 
is nothing very new or original in this charge, and one wonders if he could not 
better have spent his time in searching for a Canadian theme or idiom in the 
painting and the sculpture, the architecture, the music, the theatrical festivals, 
the radio, drama, and the letters which have been produced in the years since 
the second World War. Be less impressed by the assessment of Canada by the 
nineteenth century American author William Dean Howells (the nation has a 
colonial mentality since its centre of essence is elsewhere—at one time London, 
now New York), one feels like saying to Mr. Lower. Catch some of the enthu- 
siasm of the younger Canadian men living outside provincial Ontario towns; 
and admit, as anyone today living in a Canadian metropolis must, that intellec- 
tual strivings are taking place on a scale previously unknown. To condemn 
present-day Canadians as imitative and unoriginal is to underrate the very con- 
siderable value of your own work! 

MarcareT 1. Ormssy, University of British Columbia 





Die mitteldeutsche Grundherrschaft und thre Auflésung. By Friedrich Liitge. 


(“Quellen und Forschungen zur Agrargeschichte,” Band IV.) 2d ed.; Stutt- 
gart: Gustav Fischer, 1957. Pp. xiii, 317. 


In a foreword Friedrich Liitge justifies this second edition of his book on the 
dissolution of the seignorial system in the area that comprised Middle Germany— 
Thuringia north of the Thiringer Wald, Prussian North Thuringia, the old 
Electoral Saxony, and such neighboring regions as Halberstadt-Wernigerode, 
Mansfeld, Saalekreis, and Hohenstein—by the numerous studies on agrarian 
history that have appeared since publication of the first edition in 1934 and by 
his own recent works. His reasoning is valid; he cites at least forty studies perti- 
nent to German agrarian history, including nine of his own. This revised edition, 
therefore, incorporates much new material and is larger by a hundred pages. 

Although compelled occasionally to discuss certain seignorial institutions in 
the Middle Ages, and although treating in detail the German legal reforms of 
the early nineteenth century that ended the seignorial system, Liitge concentrates 
upon the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. He summarizes the 
pertinent literature, indicating where he differs from older views, and then 
examines in turn the various types of landed possessions held by the peasants, 
the property and tenurial rights of the peasants, the political, legal, and eco- 
nomic interests of the lords, the services and taxes owed by the peasants, and the 
disintegration of seignorial relations in Middle Germany during the first half of 
the nineteenth century. A final chapter distinguishes the peculiar features of 
the Middle German seignorial system from those in other areas of Germany. 
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Remarkably well organized and richly documented, this book is especially good 
in its minute examination of the different tenures, the peasant obligations and 
taxes, and the obliteration of seignorialism in the nineteenth century. It is un- 
fortunate that Liitge did not pursue his observation that it is possible to record 
the tempo of the spreading money economy in the various regions of Middle 
Germany between the sixteenth and eighteenth centuries by investigating the rate 
of commutation of payments in kind into payments in money (p. 167). He sug- 
gests that the transition was most rapid in the regions surrounding the great 
cities. 

The economic historian will find much of value in this book but not as much 
as the historian of German law. This edition, like the first, has been constructed 
upon the juridical method. Except for size, it is little different. It is posited upon 
the thesis that economic history, even agrarian history, can be understood from 
reading the legal records and the glosses made upon them by legal historians 
and lawyers. It will not be denied that impressive legal statistics can be com- 
piled on obligations, rights, tenures, and property, but what do such statistics 
really tell us about the peasant, his landlord, and the exploitation of the land? 
Very little. Liitge has revised his book, ignoring completely the fundamental 
objections raised against the juridical method in a review of the first edition by 
Marc Bloch (Annales d'histoire économique et sociale, VIII [1936|). Bloch’s 
criticism of the first edition is equally valid for the second. All that appears on 
the origin and evolution of seignorial institutions are a few remarks on peasant 
obligations and pecuniary exactions. But what one most regrets is the omission 
of economic phenomena as an explanation for the decline of the seignorial system. 
Liitge has disregarded the new methods and research of Marc Bloch and his 
school as well as those of various German historians in the last quarter-century. 
Consequently, we learn much of the formal legal rights and obligations of 
peasants and lords but are left groping for a clear picture of the social and eco- 
nomic structure of seignorialism in the lands of Middle Germany between the 
sixteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

Bryce Lyon, University of Illinots 


Canadian Monetary, Banking and Fiscal Development. By R. Craig Mclvor. 
Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada Limited; New York: St. Mar- 
tin’s Press, Inc., 1958. Pp. xix, 263. $6.50. 


One of the major gaps in the literature of Canadian economic history has been 
the absence of a comprehensive survey of financial developments. For the early 
period we have relied on the work of Adam Shortt and Breckenridge; for more 
recent years, Jamieson’s study of the chartered banks, Neufeld’s work on the Bank 
of Canada, and Plumptre’s broader study of central banking in the Dominions 
have been the most important sources. But there has been a clear need for a 
relatively short and readable book covering Canadian developments from the 
French regime to the present day. This is the gap which Mr. Craig Mclvor’s book 
is intended to fill. It achieves the purpose admirably. 

Some books are designed primarily for research workers, others for under- 
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graduate and graduate students. It is rare to find a volume which not only in- 
cludes substantial original research but also caters to the student’s need for clear 
and simple exposition. And yet how useful such books can be! Mr. Mclvor frankly 
states in his introduction that his book is intended to be used in undergraduate 
teaching. This purpose is indeed obvious in his manner of presentation. He con- 
sistently uses past episodes in Canadian monetary and banking history to illus- 
trate points in contemporary monetary theory. The historical approach is used 
primarily because it is the most convenient means of relating institutional and 
theoretical developments and demonstrating the interplay between them. Yet 
blended in with these expositions of familiar facts and well-known theories are 
original historical contributions of no little importance. As examples one may 
mention the material on early banking developments in British. Columbia, and 
the description of the abortive efforts to establish a central bank in Canada during 
World War I. Inclusion of original research of this sort makes the volume much 
more than a textbook. 

A few criticisms may be suggested. In discussing the pioneer period of settle- 
ment, Mr. Mclvor is, it seems to me, too quick to dismiss as fallacious the argu- 
ment that the establishment of banking institutions would relieve capital scarcity. 
To be sure, a scarcity of currency is not the same as a scarcity of capital; but is 
there not something to the theory that an easier supply of credit might have facili- 
tated capital accumulation? Then again, is it not possible that the opposition of 
Canadian private bankers to the establishment of a central bank in the 1930’s may 
have had more creditable origins than the conservatism and imperfect knowledge 
of banking theory to which Mr. Mclvor attaches such weight? As he points out 
himself in his final chapter, central bank monetary policy operates within severe 
limitations in an open economy such as Canada’s, and one may question whether 
in the depression monetary policy alone would have done more than build up 
excess reserves in the commercial banks. More generally, it seems to me that Mr. 
Mclvor might well have analyzed more closely than he has done the particular 
historical circumstances that made the Canadian banking system what it is. It is 
surely remarkable that the banking systems of the United States and Canada 
should have developed along such different lines. To say (page 31) that “each 
represents the product of its particular environment” is not very illuminating. 
References to the importance of the great staple trades, to the influence of the 
Colonial Office, and to the example of banking experience in the United States 
need to be spelled out in greater detail. An opportunity for comparative analysis 
has been missed here. 

The book is in general well organized and clearly written. The last three chap- 
ters, however, dealing with the period after 1939, seem to be written on a different 
level and for a different class of reader from the earlier ones. In a sense the book 
changes gear with the outbreak of World War II. Partly this reflects the fact that 
for the more modern period the author is drawing on a different type of source- 
material and is discussing matters that have been extensively analyzed in the 
light of highly sophisticated theory. From the earlier chapters the undergraduate 
student can learn a great deal about monetary theory; the later chapters he will 
find hard going unless a course in monetary theory has already been mastered. 
In his discussion of post-war monetary and fiscal policy, in particular, Mr. Mclvor 
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falls into a trap that has caught many other writers on similar topics: the attempt 
to combine a topical and a chronological presentation. A quarter-by-quarter survey 
of shifts in fiscal and monetary policy can easily degenerate into a kind of 
Keynesian chronicle, as confusing in its mass of descriptive detail as its medieval 
counterparts. 

Such criticisms, however, are to be taken as minor reservations only. Mr. Mc- 
Ivor’s book is a most welcome addition to the literature on Canadian economic 
development, and deserves to be widely used not only in Canada but also in 
this country, where one may expect it to play a useful role as supplementary 
reading in courses on money and banking. The standard of proofreading is 
excellent, and there is a good index. 

Hueu G. J. Arrxen, University of California, Riverside 


Central America, the Crisis and the Challenge. By John D. Martz. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1959. Pp. ix, 356. $7.50. 


This book is mainly a survey of political developments in the Central American 
republics in the last fifteen to twenty years. Although a good deal of material is 
introduced on economic questions, for the most part it is treated as an adjunct 
to political affairs. The concern of the author was to review political events and 
to appraise the role of leading political figures, not to analyze economic trends 
as such. 

Evaluating the book in terms of what the author set out to do, one is impressed 
with the wealth of detail it contains, amounting in some places to a day-by-day 
and even hour-by-hour account of events connected with major political episodes, 
such as elections and assassinations. The work has the strength of informed 
reporting, often involving shrewd interpretation of events for which no adequate 
documentation is available. But the author does not show equal strength in 
dealing with generalizations of broader scope, and he does not always seem to be 
consistent. Moreover, he strives for dramatic effect in phrasing, often at the ex- 
pense of clarity of meaning. In one place, for example, he says “The Good Neigh- 
bor Policy is dead,” but two pages later he writes: “The United States has not 
changed its policy significantly since the institution of the Good Neighbor Policy 
twenty-five years ago.” 

The last chapter, devoted to United States policy towards Latin America, con- 
tains some very good points, but even here the quality that emerges is that of 
an informed commenator rather than that of a seasoned scholar. 

Sanrorp A. Mosk, University of California, Berkeley 


The Royal General Farms in Eighteenth Century France. By George W. Mat- 
thews. New York: Columbia University Press, 1958. Pp. xii, 318. $5.50. 


Mr. Matthews’s subject—the royal tax farms in the century before the French 
Revolution—is not one that has attracted many scholars in the last generation. 
We all know too well that a fiscal crisis was the ostensible occasion for the 
Revolution and that the general farms were an important part of the institutional 
structure that made it possible for the monarchy to slide into bankruptcy in the 
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midst of an expanding economy. Modern scholars of the period have been ex- 
ploring less familiar areas in a search for the economic, social, and intellectual 
conditions that bred the archetype of modern revolutions. Without assessing the 
role they played in the collapse of the monarchy, Matthews’s survey of the general 
farms demonstrates that the historians have been neglecting an institution that 
in many ways typified the Ancien Régime. In the general farms the monarchy 
achieved a high degree of centralized control over the collection of indirect 
taxes, which yet themselves varied in complex ways rooted in local traditions 
and privileges. And the farms were a prime example of the monarchy’s tendency 
to feudalize its offices by turning them into salable benefices. The peculiarities 
of the administration of the general farms are, therefore, best explained in terms 
of the need to protect and enhance the property rights of the farmers rather than 
in terms of the bureaucratic rationalization of a centralized fiscal structure meet- 
ing the needs of a modern state. No doubt, as Matthews tells us more than once, 
the monarchy resorted to tax farms as a substitute means of providing the services 
that would have been more efficiently performed by modern credit and banking 
institutions. But why did the state not take the initiative in founding such institu- 
tions? Models existed in England and elsewhere, and Law’s abortive system shows 
that it was at least conceivable that the state might have tried to do so. Matthews 
does not attempt to solve this problem, but its solution seems to lie in some 
general explanation of the neofeudal tendencies—venality of offices and guild 
privileges, for example—of the supposedly absolute monarchy of the Bourbons. 

The book chronicles the successive leases and reorganizations of the tax farms, 
describes the complex sets of taxes included in their jurisdiction, and outlines their 
operating procedure. The procedures are described usually in terms of rules 
rather than practice. Of course, Matthews knows that the real life of any organ- 
ization may not be adequately reflected in its professed rules, but his survey can- 
not go much beyond them because of the nature of his sources. He has used 
only printed materials, and the scarcity of monographs on the subject based on 
archival materials made reliance on the manuals and treatises of the eighteenth 
century unavoidable. These have been collated and summarized with skill and 
clarity—virtues that rarely characterize the sources. 

Perhaps because the material is scanty, the discussion of the informal aspects 
of the tax farm system seems fuzzy. For example, the last generation of farmers 
general is called “skillful” and “on the whole conscientious,” but we are told 
that most of them were probably not overly industrious administrators and that 
informed observers thought that the company could be efficiently run by half 
their number. These may not be blatant contradictions; but they do deserve 
explanation. A systematic study of the careers and family relationships of the 
farmers general might illuminate these statements and also provide us with 
more knowledge of the social and political position of this supposedly powerful 
group of men than can be gathered from the secondary sources. Were the farmers 
general and the receivers general really tending to form a new stratum of the 
nobility in the years before 1789, as the author suggests? Perhaps Matthews will 
study these questions in detail in a continuation of this excellent, pathbreaking 


book. 





Martin Acsaum, Michigan State University 
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The Economics of Ancient Greece. By H. Michell, 2d edition; New York: Barnes 
and Noble, 1957. Pp. ii, 427. $8.50. 





This book was first published in 1940 by the Cambridge University Press. 
The present edition is a photographic reprint of the first. Appendices of notes 
(pp. 416-424) and a supplementary bibliography (pp. 425-427) have been added; 
beyond this, except for a few inconsequential corrections, the text remains un- 
altered. There is no reason, therefore, for those who possess the first edition to 
buy the second. 

The first edition was reviewed in the first number of THE JouRNAL oF Eco- 
nomic History, I (1941), 100-101. It was also extensively and carefully noticed in 
journals devoted to classical antiquity, among them Classical Journal, XX XVIII 
(1942-43), 102-104; Classical Philology, XXXVII (1942), 232-233; Classical 
Review, LVII (1943), 42-44; and Classical Weekly, XXXVII (1943-44), 213- 
215. The work was generally favorably received, and with that judgment the 
present reviewer concurs. It is important to point out again that the book is not an 
economic history of classical Greece, or an analysis of economic causation on the 
grand scale after the fashion of Sombart and Schumpeter. It is essentially de- 
scriptive, and consists of the compilation (under the proper headings) of what we 
know about the economic life of the Greeks before Alexander the Great. Mr. 
Michell, therefore, follows rather in the tradition of Glotz (Ancient Greece at 
Work) and Toutain (The Economic Life of the Ancient World). 

This is not said in criticism. Our knowledge of the economic life of classical 
Greece is so haphazard and so scattered, both in time and place, and Greek eco- 
nomic institutions so primitive as compared with ours, that a comprehensive study 
transcending mere description is perhaps impossible. But limitations of subject 
matter limit also the kind and quality of inference based upon it. Greek economic 
experience and institutions varied so greatly in time at the same place (For ex- 
ample Athens under Solon and Athens under Pericles) and in place at the same 
time (For example Athens and Sparta at the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
War) that any general conclusions valid over more than a generation or beyond 
the confines of each ancient city-state are precarious. The primacy not only of 
economic thought but also of economic causation is a phenomenon of the mod- 
ern world. The classical Greeks thought and acted politically. In an environment 
in which the amount of money in circulation was limited by the amount of 
gold and silver bullion in the possession of the governments of that area, and in 
which such devices as a paper currency and a bonded debt were unknown, long- 
term planning, particularly on the level of public policy, was impossible. For 
this reason, to the Greek, the saver was a miser, because he accumulated capital 
to no purpose. In such an econoniy, the state, no less than the individual, lives 
on its capital, and, when its capital is exhausted, it lives on the capital of its 
neighbors, or is content with impoverishment. Thus, Athens, through the Con- 
federacy of Delos, availed itself of the capital of the Aegean world; Alexander, 
a century later, looted the accumulated gold and silver resources of the Persian 
Empire, and finally, Rome looted Greece. It is interesting to observe, moreover, 
that as soon as a state (or an individual, for that matter) acquires more than is 
needed for decent subsistence, it engages in luxury spending. Even as cautious 
and provident a statesman as Pericles spends the surplus from the tribute-money 
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on the adornment of Athens, and only stops when he is faced with the immediacy 
of war preparations. As a matter of fact, the Greek states regularly declared an 
annual dividend, by which the surplus at the end of the year was distributed 
among the citizens. In short, whereas in our time politics is a means for the 
procurement of economic advantage, in classical Greece economic activity was 
a means towards the practice and enjoyment of the art of politics. It should not 
surprise us that the Greek contemned the merchant, for the merchant mistook 
the means for the end. We, on our part, equally contemn the politician, and for 
the same reason. 

In the compilation of such a mass of material, mistakes and inaccuracies will 
occur. The Athenian monetary decree assigned to 423 (p. 338) should now be 
dated 449. The author of the anonymous Constitution of Athens cited on pp. 
153 and 227 is not Xenophon. (The work is correctly described as Pseudo- 
Xenophon on p. 234.) It was not Plutarch (p. 366), but the political opponent of 
Pericles, Thucydides, son of Melesias, who voiced his indignation at Pericles’ use 
of the tribute money. The author has neglected to list in his supplementary 
bibliography the most important recent work on Athenian public finance, namely 
Meritt, Wade-Gery, and McGregor, The Athenian Tribute-Lists, 4 vols. (1939- 
1953). 

By the accumulation and classification of the economic data of classical Greece, 
and by the care and industry of his annotations, Michell has performed a 
valuable service for the classicist and ancient historian. The lay reader, how- 
ever, and even the professional scholar who is not acquainted with the history 
of classical Greece, would be well advised to use the data with caution, because, 
if the economic facts and institutions are not understood in relation to their own 





environment in time and place, and in particular are not related to the political 
life and social mores of classical Greece, they are quite likely to be misunderstood 
through analogy with modern times. 

W. F. McDonatp, The Ohio State University 


Conflict Within the AFL: A Study of Craft Versus Industrial Unionism, 1g01- 
1938. By James O. Morris. (Publication of the New York State School of In- 
dustrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University.) Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 1959. Pp. xi, 319. $5.00. 


Historians of agriculture have well established the fact that there has been 
no such thing as “the farmers’ movement” in the United States; neither, it 
should be noted by labor historians, has there been “the labor movement.” There 
are, instead, discernible in the so-called labor movement a number of separate 
movements with different goals, leaders, and members. We have seen, for ex- 
ample, a craft union movement, an industrial union movement, various socialist 
labor movements, a Communist labor movement and even, among yet others, 
a company union movement. A central conclusion of James Morris—that re- 
sponsibility for the splitting of “the labor movement” in the 1930’s rests primarily 
with the craft union leaders who controlled the American Federation of Labor— 
should be read, therefore, as meaning that these men were primarily responsible 
for the AFL-CIO split. This unfortunate equation of the AFL with the labor 
movement dogs the author’s conclusions throughout what is otherwise, in most 
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respects, an exceptionally well-done job of describing the conflict between craft 
and industrial unions within the AFL. 

' Another major, and also somewhat inaccurate, conclusion of Morris is that “in 
the last analysis, the conflict was between the progressives and the conserva- 
tives.” Yet, the evidence that we are offered indicates that the conflict was be- 
tween the leaders of the craft unions and those of the industrial unions, an 
association which in each case appears more significant than their attachment to 
particular philosophies. Morris concludes that given a choice between asserting 
that the motivations of the leaders of the “progressives” were rooted in a desire— 
for the good of the labor movement and society at large—to rebuild and rededicate 
to new and grander purposes the cause of unionism or to believe that they were 
based on personal, selfish drives, he would subscribe to the former. The most 
reasonable view, however, of what moved these men—again strongly supported 
by the evidence presented—is that they were concerned with the growth and 
preservation of the unions which they led. That is to say, it was their concern 
with the status of their national unions rather than the desire for personal power 
and prestige or the objectives of a non-existent “labor movement” which primarily 
explains the behavior of those labelled “progressive” or “conservative.” The AFL, 
erroneously regarded in many places in this book as an organism, was a loose 
confederation of autonomous national unions. Those unions, having majority con- 
trol of the policies of the AFL—the craft unions—banded together in common 
cause against the industrial unions in order to preserve and extend “their way 
of life.” The industrial unions did likewise, and this book well documents the 
attempts of each to maintain and extend its jurisdiction while preserving it from 
encroachment by the other. 

The work, one of the Cornell Studies in Industrial and Labor Relations, has, 
for the most part, a good style. The chief annoyances consist of frequent references 
in the text to certain matters which would be “discussed shortly,” and footnotes 
containing information which should properly have been included in the text. 
Both footnotes and bibliography testify to a careful and comprehensive search of 
the sources. Although I should have liked more information on the CIO, the 
author states that he was not able to secure such data to the extent desired. In 
short, this study of craft versus industrial unions in the AFL, 1901-1938, is a 
well-done and valuable addition to the literature in labor history, although some 
of the conclusions stretch beyond the evidence. 

Scott D. Watton, University of Oregon 





American Aid to Greece. By C. A. Munkman. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
1958. Pp. ix, 306. $5.00. 


This is the kind of book that neither an economist nor an economic historian 
would write, yet it is a book that will benefit both. The author, an Englishman 
associated with foreign aid programs serving UNRRA and the United States, 
writes in a candid, objective, and analytical fashion from his many years of 
experience. Munkman’s intimate knowledge of Greece and her foreign aid prob- 
lems more than compensates for the pedestrian quality of his historical presenta- 
tion and his failure to provide footnotes and a bibliography. 
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Greece, unlike other undeveloped countries, was in contact with western de- 
velopments and has a predominantly literate population. The efforts of the exten- 
sion service, irrigation, fertilizer and chemical imports, and the willingness of the 
simple Greek farmers to absorb and apply new ideas, forced agricultural produc- 
tion 50 per cent beyond pre-war levels. 

The most profitable chapters for policy-makers and interested laymen deal 
with sentiment and sympathy in foreign aid and program evaluation. Munkman 
repeats in authentic fashion what informed Americans long suspected. As a rule, 
Americans are a generous and kindly people who are impatient when it comes 
to understanding complex human problems rooted in history. Because they come 
from a country whose structure has changed rapidly, they seem to think that a 
comparable revolution can be executed elsewhere. Because private enterprise built 
America, private enterprise is presumed capable of rescuing Greece; and a Greek 
questioning that the same can be accomplished in his country was likely to be 
branded stupid and unintelligent. 

American officials, notably Bryce Mace and Walter Packard, were excellent 
choices. But too often the administrators were of a lower caliber than the men 
representing American industrial and commercial firms and the Greeks with 
whom they came in contact. The failure to undertake a continuing program and 
economies in salaries meant low-caliber staff, enormous waste, black market 
operations, and a loss of respect abroad. 

American aid, despite its weaknesses, restored roads, rails, bridges, ports, dams, 
schools, and houses in Greece. Were it not for such economic and military as- 
sistance, Greece would have been absorbed by the Soviet bloc as was China 
and Czechoslovakia. Private capital has been very cautious about investing in 
Greece; since the nation must continue to look to the United States for assistance, 
it would be advantageous to avoid the pitfalls of the past. 

Munkman finds the integration of the foreign service with the aid program 
unwise and indirectly suggests their separation. The former requires training in 
courtesy, tact, and the ability to present things in an attractive manner. Aid ad- 
ministration requires this, plus technical knowledge, management, and commer- 
cial experience. Expenditures running into the millions require a competent staff, 
not clerks. The employment of more “third-nation nationals” is also advisable, 
for this breaks down “face-to-face” relationships between recipients and bene- 
ficiaries that can be embarrassing, is cheaper, makes available more experienced 
candidates, and avoids the impression of creating an American colony or 
dependency. 





THeEoporE SaLoutos, University of California at Los Angeles 


Zgodovina Trbovelj, Hrastnika in Dola, Volume I: Od pocetka do 1918 (The 
History of Trbovlje, Hrastnik, and Dol, Volume I: From the beginnings until 
1918). By Janko Orozen. Trbovlje: Obéinski ljudski odbor v Trbovljah, 1958. 
Pp. 736. 


This volume, written by a noted Yugoslav historian, is an exhaustive mono- 
graph on the history and development of the Trbovlje area, which today still 
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provides a substantial portion of the coal used by Yugoslav railroads and industry. 
After a geographical introduction to the area, OroZen divides his work into three 
parts: (1) The Prehistoric and Roman Era, (2) The Feudal Era, and (3) The 
Capitalistic Era. 

Archaeological finds in the area go back to the stone age. They reveal the 
existence of presumably Illyric settlements (Hallstatt period), give definite evi- 
dence of Celtic settlements (Latene period), and they become eloquent testimony 
of life in the Roman Empire. Roman authority broke in the fifth century, and 
around 600 the Slovenes settled in the area. Their independence ended when, in 
795, their prince Vojnomir recognized Frank suzerainty. 

Using material from archives, now in part in Austria (Provincial Archive in 
Graz) and in part in Yugoslavia, OroZen describes in great detail property rela- 
tionships and changes during the feudal era, as well as the life of peasants and 
artisans. 

The navigation on the Sava River, on whose left bank Trbovlje lies, goes back 
to prehistoric and Roman days. It was revived under the mercantilist policy of 
Charles VI. He made Trieste a free port, connected it by means of a new 
highway with Vienna, and opened the way to Zagreb and Belgrade through a 
plan for regulation of the Sava River, which cost 200,000 guldens. By 1818, there 
were 107 ships on Sava, each with a prescribed crew of 10. The boatmen were 
organized in guilds. During the period of Napoleon’s Illyria a special river insur- 
ance company was formed. Compulsory insurance paid 130 francs indemnity for 
every ship that sank in the turbulent Alpine stream. 

Well over half of the book is devoted to the capitalistic era which had its 
beginnings in the latter half of the eighteenth century. At that time the Austrian 
government took measures to encourage the use and mining of coal, to protect 
the dwindling supply of wood. Around 1800, mining was started in Trbovlje, 
but the growth of production was assured only when the Southern Railway, 
connecting Vienna and Trieste, reached Ljubljana in 1849. 

The break of state absolutism, in 1859, was reflected in the application of 
laissez-faire economic policies. In 1867, the government-owned mine was sold 
to a group of Ljubljana citizens. In 1872, the Trbovlje Mining Company was 
incorporated in Vienna, and it eventually took over all the mining interests in 
the area. 

Technological improveme’ *s paralleled expansion of production. The intro- 
duction of pneumatic mac’ _-ry, in 1907, increased the productivity of the worker 
by one third. This was. ortant, because labor shortages began to be felt at 
that time since low wages at home made workers migrate abroad, beginning in 
the 1880’s. Between 1880 and 1914 nominal wages doubled, while real wages 
increased in smaller proportion. Strikes were not infrequent. In 1891, the eight- 
hour day was introduced for those working below the surface. Actual working 
time for others remained ten hours. From 1889, child labor was limited to the 
day-time, and in 1907, the government prohibited the hiring of children below 16. 
Besides coal, the industry in the area produced chemicals, cement, bricks and 
lumber by the turn of the century. 

As the nineteenth century drew to an end, the social forces, which were to 
change the map of Europe after the military collapse of the Habsburg Empire, 
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became manifest in Trbovlje. Slovenian cultural clubs, the pooling of economic 
strength in cooperatives and credit unions, and the emergence of a nationalistic 
middle class, were the foundations of the future Yugoslav state. 

Numerous maps, and photographs dating back to 1870’s, illustrate the book. 
Perhaps, some of the statistical data could have been arranged in tables, for easier 
reference. It is apparent from the title of the present volume that Professor 
OroZen intends to continue with the history of Trbovlje since 1918. Painstaking 
research, such as his, puts Yoguslav economic development into perspective from 
which it can be fully evaluated. 

Toussaint Hotevar, Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen, S.D. 





The Estates of Ramsey Abbey: A Study in Economic Growth and Organization. 
By J. Ambrose Raftis. With a preface by M. M. Postan. (“Studies and Texts,” 
No. 3.) Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 1957. Pp. xx, 341. 
$7.00. 


Although many prominent historians have used some Ramsey data, J. Ambrose 
Raftis is the first to make systematic use of the numerous sources which cover 
the period from the end of the tenth century to 1539. Investigating the different 
methods by which the estates were exploited and the factors which led to par- 
ticular methods of exploitation, he shows the flexibility of the demesne economy. 
Not only do secular trends appear clearly, but some short-term movements mani- 
fest themselves. Where the materials are especially refractory, he has enmnend 
used analogies from other fen estates. 

Vinogradoff once cited the Ramsey estates as instances of immutable manorial 
custom, but Raftis demonstrates the mutability of manorial practice. Even in the 
Anglo-Saxon period land was actively bought and sold. When the twelfth century 
materials provide an adequate description of estate organization, the abbot and 
the convent were farming out numerous manors at fixed rents, selling labor 
services, letting tenements ad censum, and hiring wage laborers, the famuli. 
Then, with the agricultural boom, which occurred on the Ramsey estates in the 
late twelfth and the first half of the thirteenth centuries, came the classic picture 
of manorialism. No longer selling labor services, letting tenements ad censum, 
or farming out the demesne, abbot and convent found it profitable to engage 
directly in agriculture and invested large amounts of capital. Apparently, all 
classes prospered, and tenants did much of the assarting. But the boom ended. 
No longer were great profits to be made in agriculture. As in so many areas, the 
late thirteenth century was a time of feudal reaction. With some reversals of the 
trend, demesnes were gradually farmed out, and labor services were sold or 
permanently commuted. By the late fifteenth century abbot and convent were 
rentiers. 

These conclusions do not differ markedly from those of Postan, but the wealth 
of supporting detail and the tentative explanation of the late medieval economic 
decline are important. Raftis does not dismiss completely the possibility of soil 
exhaustion, but he does stress falling investment as a factor in the decline. Taxa- 
tion, both royal and papal, entry fines, corrodies, and law suits sapped the capital 
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resources of abbot, convent, and tenants. Hence, the decline which began in the 
second half of the thirteenth century was only temporarily halted or reversed in 
the following centuries. Supporting his view of the unlikeliness of soil exhaustion 
is the observation that livestock were not slaughtered in large numbers late each 
fall. Consequently, the vicious circle of few livestock, little fertilizer, low yields, 
and slight capability of feeding livestock over the winter did not necessarily hold. 

Curiously enough, the first two decades of the fourteenth century were very 
prosperous on the Ramsey estates. If, as is widely held, the disastrous harvests 
of the 1310’s resulted from excessive rainfall, one might well expect that these 
years had been catastrophic for Ramsey. After all, Huntingdonshire has a clay 
subsoil, peaty soil, and numerous fens. Have the famines of these years been 
exaggerated? Have medieval drainage systems been underrated? I suspect that 
there is a significant problem here. 

While Raftis is not much concerned with demographic history, his work 
illustrates the weakness of using extents to measure population. The number of 
landholders increased within a generation after 1348. Some might assume that the 
population had grown, but the extents show that many of the new holdings were 
minute. Mem who had formerly been landless were renting small tracts of 
meadow or demesne. Given the flexible nature of the demesne economy, extents 
are inaccurate measures of population trends, as they are of total population. 

A review would not be complete without some mention of defects. The 
argument, involving as it does complex interpretation of prices, wages, corn 
yields, and other refractory materials is necessarily difficult to follow; an unclear 
style, however, is an unnecessary difficulty. And, a book which costs $7.00 
should contain a full bibliography, especially when a wide range of works has 
been cited. So much for minor defects. The book is a major addition to our 
knowledge of medieval economic history, and Raftis’s further exploration of the 
Ramsey materials should yield other important findings. 

Joun T. Krause, The Ohio State University 


The Rise of the Merchant Class in Tokugawa Japan, 1600-1868. By Charles 
David Sheldon. Locust Valley, N. Y.: J. J. Augustin, 1958. Pp. 206. 


This is the first book in any Western language on the merchant class in 
Tokugawa Japan; as such it should prove of interest to students of European 
economic history. For such readers Mr. Sheldon’s book cannot fail to pose a 
number of challenging comparative questions. Why, for example, was the 
Tokugawa merchant class politically so much weaker than its English counter- 
part at a comparable time? Is the contrast, which is striking, to be explained 
mainly by general institutional differences in such things as the origin and func- 
tion of towns? Or by differences, also striking, in government’s attitude toward 
foreign trade? Or, again, by differences concerning the relation of family to 
business organization, since if we may judge from surviving “family laws,” 
Tokugawa merchants avoided meddling in politics for fear of endangering the 
family—though perhaps this had more to do with the nature of politics than of 
the family? Whatever the answers, such questions may be as interesting from the 
standpoint of English as of Japanese history. 
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For the specialist in Japanese history, who is likely to have asked himself 
such questions before, the book has less to offer. The author’s story is generally 
familiar; and though he touches important and controversial questions, too 
often he hurries past them with no hint of the difficulties they raise. One cannot 
help feeling that the book would have been better in this respect had the author 
made somewhat wider use of the rich postwar literature on the social and 
economic aspects of the Tokugawa period. Mr. Sheldon has nevertheless written 
a useful book, and one hopes he will continue his study of the fascinating and 
important subject he has embarked on. 





Tuomas C, Situ, Stanford University 


A History of Technology, Volume IV: The Industrial Revolution c. 1750—<. 
1850; Volume V: The Late Nineteenth Century c. 1850—c. 1900. Edited by 
Charles Singer, E. J. Holmyard, A. R. Hall, and Trevor I. Williams. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1958. Pp. xxxiii, 728; 48 plates; xxxviii, 888; 44 plates. $26.90 
per volume. 


With these two volumes, Mr. Singer and his colleagues complete a remarkable 
achievement—a massive five-volume history of technology from paleolithic times 
to about 1900—published in the space of five years. As the story has come down 
to the present, the task of the editors has become increasingly difficult. With 
the growing interaction of science and technology, change has accelerated and 
techniques have become more complicated and esoteric. The sheer bulk of the 
data has passed even the capacity of such generous volumes as these and forced 
a radical curtailment of subject matter. For these same reasons, it was deemed 
inadvisable to carry the story into the twentieth century; the nineteenth is crowded 
enough. 

The nominal theme of Volume IV is the Industrial Revolution, but the material 
is organized, as in the other volumes, not analytically—with a view to elucidating 
some underlying trend—but taxonomically. There are sections on primary pro- 
duction (agriculture, fisheries, and mining), forms of energy (including the 
steam engine), manufacturing (chemicals, including gas, textiles, ceramics, glass, 
and machine-building), civil and sanitary engineering, and communications 
(including cartography and dredging). The same pattern is followed for Volume 
V, although there the proliferation of scientifically oriented technology is re- 
flected in the additional space accorded the chemical and electrical industries 
and the chapters devoted to such new phenomena as the internal combustion 
engine, photography, and vulcanized rubber. As against the one synthetic essay of 
Volume IV, A. R. J. P. Ubbelhohde’s piece on “the change from craft mystery to 
science as a basis for technology,” Volume V offers three interpretive chapters: 
Sir Eric Ashby’s discussion of “Education for an Age of Technology”; Charles 
Wilson’s “Technology and Industrial Organization”; and an essay by Sir 
Alexander Fleck on the social consequences of technological change. These are 
extremely helpful; indeed, one cannot but wonder why some of this material 
was not placed at the beginning of the volume, to provide the kind of general 
background that would pull the discrete contributions together and orient the 
reader. 
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In view of the limitations of space, it is perhaps ungrateful to point to 
omissions, which are unavoidable in a work of this kind. Nevertheless, certain 
weaknesses do stand out and should be noted, with an eye to possible encyclopedic 
efforts in the future. Most serious is the failure of many contributors to do more 
than tell something of what happened. The essays are for the most part descrip- 
tive, and provide little analysis that would help the reader understand why 
technology advanced in a given industry. Though even the technical determinants 
of change are often overlooked, it is the link between the economy and technology 
that is the real victim. How does one understand the more rapid development 
and diffusion of farm machinery in the United States (IV, 7-8) without some 
mention of the influence of relative factor costs? or the evolution of marine 
engines Vol. IV, Ch. vii) without some awareness of the relationship of fuel 
economy to cargo capacity and profitability? 

A second weakness is a certain parochialism. This is not to say that the con- 
tributors, almost all British, talk only of British inventions. On the contrary, 
they make it a point to discuss developments in other countries, particularly the 
United States, Germany, and France. But partly because they are not sufficiently 
concerned with the determinants of change, they are often inattentive to national 
differences—in the direction of invention as well as in the array of techniques 
employed. In the field of energy, for example, much more could have been done 
with the development of water engines by coal-poor nations like France; such 
discussion as there is of the water turbine is relegated to the chapter on hydraulic 
engineering (Vol. V, Ch xxii). Similarly, in the essay on steelmaking—an 
excellent discussion, more informed, perhaps, than any other by an awareness 
of economic considerations—one might have wished for further attention to the 
influence of fuel costs on the divergent paths of British and Continental steel- 
masters in the last third of the nineteenth century. Some of this imbalance, it 
might be noted, might have been avoided by more extensive use of non-English 
sources. 

One final point: the books, more successful on the whole than most works of 
their kind in explaining the mysteries of technology to the lay reader, are never- 
theless not the final answer. In spite of excellent illustrations, one is often hard 
pressed to understand the working of the machines or processes discussed. Perhaps 
one needs a great deal more space than an encyclopedic history of this kind can 
afford, to elucidate these matters. Perhaps blown-up diagrams of critical pieces 
of apparatus or operating steps might have helped. Or maybe there is simply no 
substitute for three-dimensional models and visits to factories and dams. In any 
evert, this is something worth working on, for it is only when technology be- 
comes comprehensible that it will receive the attention it deserves from historians. 
Economic historians in particular need an education in this regard. 

If I have dwelled at some length on these desiderata, it has not been to depreciate 
the importance and value of this History of Technology. It is a major achievement, 
and will serve for years to come as a kind of guidebook to the subject. If it has 
done nothing else, it has, by devoting so much of its space to the less obvious 
areas of economic activity, conveyed the richness and ubiquitousness of tech- 
nological change to readers brought upon textiles, metallurgy, and power. It is in 
effect a magic casement, looking out at a marvelous world that never palls. As 
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such, the History belongs in the scholar’s personal library. Books like these are 
not made to be borrowed for two weeks and then returned. They are made to be 
consulted frequently, even dipped into. Unfortunately few scholars—except per- 
haps some who are able to purchase the volumes through book clubs—will be 
able to afford the pleasure. 





Davin S. Lanves, University of California, Berkeley 


British Investments and the American Mining Frontier, 1860-1901. By Clark 
C. Spence. (Published for the American Historical Association.) Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1958. Pp. xii, 288. $4.50. 


Over the last fifteen years or so the theme of British investments in the 
American West has inspired American libraries, foundations, and economic 
historians to activity somewhat reminiscent of the investors themselves. Some of 
the first projects have been slowest to mature. This book, which is the first sub- 
stantial monograph in the field, is also the work of one of the younger scholars. 
In its first form it was a doctoral dissertation at the University of Minnesota. 

As Spence points out, he has circumscribed his subject not only chronologically, 
as the title indicates, but also by confining it to the Far West east of the Sierra 
Nevada and the Cascades (emphasizing Colorado and Utah) and, for the most 
part, to British limited companies. The limitations are reasonable, if somewhat arti- 
ficial, and they have permitted admirable thoroughness in research: the sources in- 
clude corporate records in London, British and American diplomatic correspond- 
ence, and contemporary newspapers and pamphlets. Spence presents in detail the 
problems and promotional methods of his companies, enlarging on the Emma 
Silver Mining Company as a case study. 

Parts of a fuller story of British investment in the West “and its impact on 
the ‘last’ mining frontier” (p. vii) appear briefly in the opening chapter, where 
Spence refers to British residents and travelers, promotional pamphlets, the ship- 
ment of American ores to Liverpool and Swansea, and general factors affecting 
the flow of capital. But the book is essentially an account of speculation in mining 
stocks, which, as Spence, says accounted for a small fraction of foreign holdings 
in the United States—all told, less than two thirds of one per cent, according to 
David A. Wells’s figures of 1869. Eventually it should fit into accounts of British 
investments in railroads, cattle, town sites, and banks, and of the British immi- 
grants and travelers themselves. It might indicate how mining broadened into 
other ventures: how mining companies went into the railroad and irrigation 
businesses. A large framework, once emphasis shifts from the British investor 
to the development of the West, will have to include the Pacific coast: one has 
to go to San Francisco to take inventory of Nevada. And in turn a broader 
picture of western economy, western society, and British interests in the West 
should explain further the readiness of British capitalists to send their savings 
on romantic adventures into the Rockies. 

Despite a somewhat labored style, Spence develops his subject persuasively. 
He has made a significant contribution to Anglo-American economic history, 
which will arouse interest in his further inquires into British investments. 

Eart Pomeroy, University of Oregon 
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Business and Politics under James 1: Lionel Cranfield as Merchant and Minister. 
By R. H. Tawney. Cambridge and New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1958. Pp. xii, 325. $7.50. 





The publication of a book by R. H. Tawney is a four star event in the world of 
economic historical scholarship. When such a book is centered around the activities 
of Lionel Cranfield, Earl of Middlesex, during the first quarter of the seventeenth 
century, it is bound to arouse the intense interest of English economic historians. 
As the author makes clear in his preface, this superb piece of work is not a 
biography of Cranfield. Tawney follows chiefly the activities of Cranfield, the 
business man and official, through the fascinating maze of English and European 
economic bustle and leaves to the future biographer most of his subject’s purely 
personal and political exploits. Employing the one volume of Cranfield Papers, 
1551-1612 published by the Historical Manuscripts Commission and the rest 
of the unpublished manuscripts of Lord Sackville concerning Cranfield as his 
basic sources, Tawney uses a wealth of other original material as well as the latest 
and best secondary works. This is indeed a scholarly book whose footnotes and 
appendices present most valuable and interesting facts and figures. 

The Cranfield who peers from Tawney’s pages is basically the same man who 
can be reconstructed from bits and pieces to be found in S. R. Gardiner’s History 
of England, the books of D. H. Willson, and other accounts of the period. But 
now he has been put in his proper setting, and his rise and fall can be traced in 
the light of the combined economic, political, and personal situations and predica- 
ments of his day. 

Writing in a style at times too invoived and cumbersome for clarity, Tawney 
introduces to his readers the young Merchant Adventurer and member of the 
Mercers’ Company shortly before the turn of the century. At a time when peace 
was just around the corner and when signs of rising prosperity were multiplying 
in all the markets of northern and central Europe Cranfield began to make his 
fortune as an exporter of English cloth and an importer of Italian luxury textiles. 
To be sure, he soon dabbled in other products, but cloths and kerseys sold by 
his factors in Stade, Middleberg, and other northern entrepots in exchange for 
silks and satins produced the foundation of his wealth. But the profits he made 
were not permitted to remain idle. During the first decade of the seventeenth 
century when Lionel Cranfield grew in affluence, these profits were invested in 
shares of ten different customs farms, in deals involving the purchase and sale 
of crown lands, in a few shares of the East India and Virginia Companies, and 
in loans of all kinds. The rise of this young merchant was indeed meteoric. 
In 1598 when he was twenty-three years old his assets amounted to £2,500, and 
in 1613 when he was winding up his business as a Merchant Adventurer to take 
public office these assets had increased to £24,000. 

As a royal official Cranfield was far more honest than most of his colleagues, 
yet his continuing financial interests raised his assets by 1620 to £90,000, a 
third of which was composed of land values. Through the influence of the Earl 
of Northampton, for whom he had done a good turn, Cranfield came under the 
eye of King James I who appointed him in 1613 to the new post of Surveyor 
General of the Customs. Though he could not prevent Alderman Cockayne’s 
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disastrous cloth project from being launched, he soon began to reform the 
customs. Upon this reforming minister, offices quickly began to be showered by 
a grateful King and a sharp witted favorite, the future Duke of Buckingham. 
Master of Requests in 1616 (of whose activities nothing is said by Tawney), 
Master of the Great Wardrobe in 1618, Master of the Court of Wards and 
Liveries in 1619, Chief Commissioner of the Navy in the same year, Privy 
Councillor in 1620, Baron Cranfield and Lord Treasurer in 1621, and Earl of 
Middlesex in 1622 compose an imposing list of posts and honors. In virtually 
all these positions Cranfield instituted intensive reforms. Under the circumstances 
the most tactful man would have made enemies. Unfortunately Cranfield was 
one of the most arrogant and tactless men of his age. To the delight of James, 
except when he touched pensions and grants, this ubiquitous officer worked night 
and day to cut the crown’s expenses and increase its revenue. By 1623 the Lord 
Treasurer had balanced ordinary expenses and income. But the European war 
and the jaunt of Prince Charles and Buckingham to Spain made it impossible to 
absorb the always rising extraordinary expenses. Middlesex’s niggardliness in 
financing the needs of the Prince in Spain did not endear him to his patron, 
Buckingham. And then when on their return Charles and the favorite clamored 
for war with Spain, the Lord Treasurer, true to his principles and honest in his 
economy efforts, could only oppose such a policy. 

The end came quickly when parliament assembled in 1624. The only too recent 
depression opened the doors wide for his enemies in the House of Commons to 
attack the reforming Lord Treasurer. Impeachment was inevitable whether or 
not the Prince and Buckingham initiated it and the King opposed it. Tawney has 
given an excellent presentation of this final episode in the career of the Earl 
of Middlesex. With the Court of Wards, the Wardrobe, the Ordnance Office, and 
the customs service offering evidence of corruption difficult to refute completely, 
the impeachment, conducted contrary to practice by the Lord Chief Justice and 
the Attorney-General, brought the great man to his knees, ruined his reputation, 
ended his public career, and levied a huge fine on him. 

As we see in these illuminating pages of Tawney’s, Lionel Cranfield, Earl of 
Middlesex, was a great but unfortunate man. He believed in monarchy and 
parliament, in obedience to the law and in a balance between the royal prerogative 
and popular rights. He tried to cut crown expenses and increase crown revenues 
with the hope that the people would see that he was doing it for their good and 
would applaud his efforts. They could not see it and therefore destroyed him. 

Harotp Hutmeg, New York University 





The Rise of the British Rubber Industry during the Nineteenth Century. By 
William Woodruff. Liverpool: Liverpool University Press, 1958. Pp. xvii, 246. 


35 S. 


The Rise of the British Rubber Industry is an addition to Liverpool University 
Press’ series of publications in business and industrial history. It is valuable both 
for its subject and its quality. The nineteenth-century Industrial Revolution is 
traditionally, and correctly, discussed in terms of cotton, iron, and coal, but the 
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large-scale manufacture of consumer and producer goods from rubber dates from 
at least the 1850’s, and its evolution was closely interwoven with that of industrial 
society itself. Mr. Woodruff has not attempted to chronicle the entire develop- 
ment of rubber manufacture in all its complexity. Instead, he investigates selected 
aspects of the industry largely as they related to the West Country producing 
area, and, in order to achieve his purposes, has used the effective technique of 
examining an industry primarily from the point of view of one firm. The result, 
although it omits some of the relevant administrative nuances with which busi- 
ness history has made us familiar, could be usefully studied by all business 
historians. 

India rubber, although known to Europeans for three hundred years, was 
adapted to significant industrial use only in the nineteenth century. The basic 
technological innovation was the vulcanization process, which protected the 
product from deterioration and created an “elastic metal” which was also water- 
proof. The process was perfected in the 1840’s by Charles Goodyear in America 
and Thomas Hancock in England, although, as Woodruff demonstrates, many 
other businessmen and inventors were concerned with the requisite mechanical 
and chemical improvements—including Charles Macintosh, a chemist whose name, 
incorrectly spelled, became a dictionary word, and Stephen Moulton, a businessman 
whose firm receives the bulk of attention in this book. Once this technical ground 
had been laid the basic processes of the rubber industry did not change for two 
generations. In the nineteenth century subsequent innovations came in the end 
products themselves, and rubber—in footwear, clothing, “mechanicals” (hoses, 
washers, belting, springs, rings, etc.), medical wares, and tires—pointed towards 
a new industrialism. Three fundamental developments came only at the end of 
the century, or in the beginning of the twentieth, and therefore fall outside the 
book’s chronological scope: the development of the pneumatic tire, the greater 
flexibility of supply occasioned by the adaptation of the wild rubber plant to 
plantation growth, and the more recent advances in rubber chemistry. 

The central firm in Woodruff’s narrative is Stephen Moulton and Company, 
which was far from being an industrial leader. Nevertheless, it was sufficiently 
representative of the industry as a whole to afford some penetrating insights 
into the economic structures and strategies that lay behind so much of Victorian 
enterprise in the field. For one thing, from its inception in the 1840’s it illustrated 
that flow of ideas, technology, capital, and skill from America that should disabuse 
us of any concept that the Industrial Revolution was necessarily a one-way 
process. Indeed, the North British Rubber Company (which was an industrial 
leader) belied its name in every sense except the geographical: it was American 
lock, stock, and barrel, being virtually exported to Scotland in 1855. The book, 
in separate chapters, deals with the technological origins of the industry; the 
founding of the Moulton firm (suitably enough, in an abandoned Wiltshire 
textile mill); the nature of the trade in raw materials; the manufacturing aspects 
of the business; the structure of the market and the methods of pricing; the labor 
force; he ever-present patent controversies; and the means of payment used in the 
industry. It concludes with a brief and unpretentious biographical chapter on the 
Moultons. 
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The study will be of interest to many scholars who are not primarily interested 
in the rubber industry. For it has been written with a welcome perception of 
the more generalized factors that are, or should be, implicit in company and 
industrial history. Not everyone will agree that the absence of great technological 
change and apparent economies of scale meant that individual manufacturers 
had no significant cost advantages and so led to price-leadership (p. 97). This is, 
perhaps, to underplay the factor of business ability to an unnecessary extent. 
Yet the fact that, true or not, businessmen behaved as if it were so, is an 
illuminating insight into entrepreneurial attitudes in nineteenth-century Britain. 
And the broad topics the author considers are drawn from and refer to areas of 
economic history that need the sort of concrete exemplification which he offers: 
the interplay between inventive genius and business motivation; the provision of 
capital during rapid industrial change (Moulton was not able to supply all his 
capital needs from! profits until the 1860's); and the actual process of price 
formulation, on a “full-cost” basis, which is further evidence of the lamentable 
gap which still exists between historical reality and microeconomics of the 
marginal variety. 

Woodruff’s book is not, and does not set out to be, a monumental study of the 
subject. On the other hand it is an excellent example of how such an introductory 
piece should be written: brief, to the point, lucid, and with the abundant docu- 
mentation relegated to far from tedious footnotes. The author knows his subject, 
and it is a pleasure to be taught it without pedantry or antiquarianism. 

Barry Suppre, Harvard University 
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Abrate, Mario, L’industria metallurgica in Europa nella prima meta del XIX 
secolo: una valutazione piemontese (Unione Industriale di Torino, “Studi.”) 
Turin: Edizione Minerva Tecnica, 1958. Pp. 183. 

The bulk of the volume consists of background comment on two reports by 

Piedmontese officials, one on metallurgy north of the Alps in 1829-1833, the 

other on the industry on Elba and in Tuscany in 1836. 


Bublot, Georges, La production agricole belge: étude économique séculaire, 
1846-1955. Louvain: E. Nauwelaerts; Paris: Béatrice-Nauwelaerts, 1957. Pp. 
419. 

This study is based primarily on the analysis of aggregate statistics of agri- 
cultural rents, wages, material costs, investment, capital formation and prices. The 
second half of the work treats the institutional structure, technology, and con- 
temporary trends and problems. In general, Mr. Bublot is extremely effective in 
combining theory and empirical data, and the result is a book that not only will 
be a standard tool for students of Belgian economic history but may well provide 
a pattern for similar works on other European countries. 


Carter, C. G., and B. R. Williams, Industry and Technical Progress: Factors 
Governing the Speed of Application of Science. London, N. Y., and Toronto: 
Oxford, 1957. Pp. 244. 25 s.; $4.00. 

A richly documented inquiry growing out of the research of the Science and 
Industry Committee of the British Association for the Advancement of Science. 
Based primarily on British data of the past decade, with frequent side glances 
at the United States. Combines awareness of social and human problems with 
a sensitivity to economic considerations. 


Commons, John R. Institutional Economics. Its Place in Political Economy. 
Madison, Wisconsin: The University of Wisconsin Press, 1959. Vol. I, xiii, 
457- $1.75; Vol. II, ix, 464, $1.75. 

The University of Wisconsin Press has again made available in a well produced 
paper back edition John R. Commons’ general work. First published by the 
Macmillan Company in 1934, this comprehensive study of the development of 
Institutional Economics was characterized by its author as “dominated by the 
theories emerging in the revolutionary cyle of which we now are a part.” 


Edwards, Ronald S., and Harry Townsend, Business Enterprise: Its Growth and 

Organization. N. Y.: St. Martin’s Press, 1958. Pp. xvii, 607. $12.50. 

This study of contemporary British business is intended for economists who 
want to enrich their theory with an analytically organized survey of the em- 
pirical data. The authors look both backward and forward, alluding frequently 
to historical experience and concluding with a prognosis for British industry. 
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The sections on location, concentration, and the role of government are par- 
ticularly detailed. 





Fourastié, Jean, with the collaboration of Claude Fontaine, Documents pour 
Vhistoire et la théorie des prix: séries statistiques réunies et élaborées (Centre 
d’Etudes Economiques, “Etudes et mémoires: recherches sur |’évolution des 

prix en période de progrés technique.”) Paris: Armand Colin, n.d. Pp. xxxviii, 

g 3. 
€ most important collection yet published of French price and wage series, 

grouped by economic sector, and ranging in coverage from grains to table tennis 
balls. Indeed, nothing like it is available for any European country. Some of 
the series, which are based in large part on private business records, go back to 
the eighteenth century, and many to the nineteenth, but most cover the last fifty 
years or so. In each case, the nominal prices are accompanied by “real prices,” 
using the hourly wage of unskilled labor as a deflator. This procedure will 
inevitably give rise to objections of principle as well as substance: is a national 
wage the proper measure of the real cost of a locally produced commodity? 
and how does one ascertain a national hourly wage for the earlier period? The 
authors argue, nevertheless, that this is the best one can do and that it is far 
better than nothing. The book is replete with useful information and will be an 
invaluable tool for students of French history and economic development in 
general. 


Fourastié, Jean, et al., Prix de vente et prix de revient: recherches sur l’évolution 
des prix en période de progrés technique (8° série). (Ecole Pratique des 


Hautes Etudes, VI® Section: Economique et Sociale.) Paris: Editions Mont- 

chrestien, n.d. Pp. 278. 

This volume carries on the research embodied in the first seven of these series, 
which have now been assembled in the above-mentioned Documents. It contains 
further price series, including room and board charges in a collége from 1663 
to 1956, and an important essay by J. P. Courthéoux on innovation in metallurgy. 


Handlin, Oscar, Editor. Immigration as a Factor in American History. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959. Pp. ix, 206. $1.75. 

The purpose of this collection of readings is “to illustrate the immigrant con- 
tribution to American civilization and the forces which brought the movement to 
a close.” Chapter 3, “The Economic Adjustment,” includes selections representa- 
tive of a number of the economic problems and consequences of immigration 
during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 


Mason, Edward S. Economic Concentration and the Monopoly Problem. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1957. Pp. xi, 411. $6.00. 

The chapters in this book, many of which are reprinted from earlier articles 
by the author, relate to the problem of monopoly and economic concentration 
in the United States during the past twenty years. The first chapter provides a 
review of recent literature. 
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Mason, Edward S. Economic Planning in Underdeveloped Areas: Government 
and Business. New York: Fordham University Press, 1958. Pp. vii, 87. $2.50. 
This book grew out of the Moorehouse I. X. Miller lectures which were given 

by the author at Fordham University. It provides an unusually perceptive dis- 

cussion of the whole problem of planning. Of especial interest to economic his- 
torians is the chapter entitled: “Government and Business in Nineteenth-Century 

Economic Development.” 





Moore, John Robert, Daniel Defoe, Citizen of the Modern World. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1958. Pp. xv, 408. $7.50. 
An eminently useful personal and literary biography of a man whose numerous 
writings on society and trade make him an invaluable source for the economic 
historian. 


Morazé, Charles, Les bourgeois conquérants: XIX® siécle. Paris: Armand 

Colin, 1957. Pp. xi, 491. 

This is the first volume of a series to be published under the direction of 
Fernand Braudel (originally co-editor with the late Lucien Febvre) under the 
general designation of “Destins du monde.” The list of anticipated titles seems 
to indicate that the editors have made a happy compromise between the traditional 
chronological framework and a division based on subject matter. Thus there will 
be volumes devoted to “the civilizations of Asia,” “the legacy of the classical 
civilizations,” and “Islam and its civilization,” while the period from the late 
Middle Ages to the eighteenth century was to have been treated in two parts, one, 
by Lucien Febvre, dealing with “ideas and beliefs of the West,” the other, by 
Fernand Braudel, with economic change. The volumes are handsomely presented, 
with superb maps and illustrations. Mr. Morazé’s work deals with the triumph 
of a new commercial and industrial society, and the triumph of the West through- 
out the globe. Economic factors, interestingly enough, are subordinated to the 
basic force of scientific and technological revolution, of which the bourgeoisie are 
seen as the temporary carriers. 


Oliver, Roland, Sir Harry Johnston and the Scramble for Africa. New York: 

St. Martin’s Press, 1958. Pp. xv, 368. $6.75. 

This fast-paced scholarly biography of a Renaissance man of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries is a serious contribution to African history. The author 
does not overlook the role of European business interests in the competition for 
empire or the social aspects of the contact between European and African civiliza- 
tion. 


Stampp, Kenneth M., Editor. The Causes of the Civil War. Englewood Cliffs, 

N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959. Pp. x, 181. $1.75. 

This collection of contemporary and post-1865 documents and readings samples 
the varied literature “on what has been said about the causes of the Civil War.” 
Chapter 3, “Economic Sectionalism,” includes fourteen excerpts representing the 
various economic interpretations on the coming of the Civil War. 
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Weltsch, Robert, ed., Publications of the Leo Baeck Institute of Jews from Ger- 
many; Year Book II: The Legacy of German Jewry. Year Book Ill: Men and 
Epochs in German Jewry. London: East and West Library, 1957-58. Pp. xxvii, 
356; xix, 416. 27 s. 6 d.; 35 s. 

The Leo Baeck Institute has borne out with these two volumes the scholarly 
promise of its first Year Book (1956). Though of primary interest to students 
of German and Jewish history, the volumes contain much of value to the economic 
historian. Year Book III in particular contains an informative critical review by 
F. L. Carsten of recent work on the court Jews of the eighteenth century, a his- 
tory of the Israel mercantile dynasty of Berlin (with interesting sidelights on the 
effect of the tax structure on commercial enterprise) by H. G. Reissner, an 
analysis of the political and economic activities of Albert Ballin by Eduard Rosen- 
baum, and a biography by W. Schwarz of Moritz Plaut, a banker who accumu- 
lated a remarkable fortune, not by entrepreneurial daring or luck in speculation, 
but by riding the wave of German economic growth. Impressed by innovating 
giants like Hansemann and Fiirstenberg, the historian often overlooks the smaller 
men, the patient, incredibly assiduous and thrifty followers, who often reaped the 
bulk of the harvest. An essay like this does something to redress the balance. 








EDITOR’S NOTES 


A new scholarly journal, Labor History, has been announced for publication 
in late 1959 or 1960. Richard B. Morris is chairman of the editorial board. Manu- 
scripts should be address to Dr. Norman Jacobs, editorial director, Care of The 
Tamiment Institute, 7 East 15th Street, New York 3, New York. 


The first issue of Business History (F. E. Hyde editor, Liverpool University 
Press) was published in December, 1958. Issued biannually the new journal has 
a subscription rate of 30/ or $5. The first number contains an introduction by 
T. S. Ashton, four articles, and six book reviews. Although a variety of topics is 
covered, this issue will be of particular value to those interested in the history of 
the iron industry of Great Britain. 


Three one thousand dollar prizes are to be awarded annually by the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences for unpublished monographs, one each in the 
following fields; humanities, social sciences, and physical and biological sciences. 
Monographs are defined as “scholarly contributions to knowledge, too long for 
an article in a learned journal and too specialized for a general book.” Inquiries 
should be addressed to The Committee on Monograph Prizes, American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, 280 Newton Street, Boston 46, Massachusetts. 


At a meeting of the trustees held on February 22 of this year, Arthur H. Cole 


resigned as chairman of the Committee on Research in Economic History. George 
Rogers Taylor was elected to the vacancy created by this réSignation. It was 
voted at the meeting to change the name of the organization to the Council on 
Research in Economic History. 
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